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Unique  book  may  fetch  £300,000 


The  inscribed  words,  highlighted,  which  are  likely  to  boost  the  auction  price  of  the  Catholic  Book  of  Hours  to  £300,000 


Three  words 
that  spelled 
the  shadow  of 
the  axe  over 
Anne  Boleyn 


John  Ezard 


SE  words  inscribed 
in  a book  by  Anne  Bo- 
leyn, the  second  wife  of 
Henry  VUUU  are  expected  to 
boost  the  price  of  the  vol- 
ume to  as  much  as  £300.000 
at  a London  auction  on 
Wednesday. 

Anne  wrote  “Le  temps 


viendra”  (“The  time  will 
come")  under  a miniature 
painting  of  Judgment  Day. 
The  saleroom  catalogue  in- 
dicates that  this  may  have 
been  a premonition  of  her 
death  on  the  scaffold. 

The  inscription  is  on  a 
medieval  Catholic  Book  of 
Hours.  It  has  emerged  from 
the  library  of  an  nn named 
European  collector,  who 


did  not  realise  its  rarity 
until  it  was  valued  by 
Christie's. 

It  is  the  only  book  of  its 
kind  with  an  m?  damaged 
signature  and  message. 
Other  books  linked  with 
Anne  Boleyn  were  damaged 
during  rebinding.  Manu- 
script specialists  believe  it 
was  taken  to  Europe  In  the 
years  after  her  execution 


PHOTOGRAPH:  TOM  JENNNS 

by  a Catholic  fleeing  the 
Protestant  Reformation, 
which  Henry  introduced  so 
that  he  could  marry  her. 

Henry  and  Anne  married 
in  1533.  Three  years^atan 
he  had  her  tried  and  exe- 
cuted on  an  invented 
charge  of  adultery  and  in- 
cest with  her  half-brother. 
Their  only  child  became 
Queen  Elizabeth  L 


Asian  economies  sent  reeling 

Korea  bailed  out, 

Japan  shivers 


Korea  in  crisis 


Exchange  rats 

South  Korean  Won  to  USS 


1997, $ho  - ‘ ; •<" 


Mark  Atkinson  and  Andrew 
Higgins  In  Hong  Kong 


FEARS  of  a global  fi- 
nancial catastrophe 
intensified  yesterday 
after  South  Korea  was 
forced  to  run  cap-in-hand  to 
the  International  Monetary 
Fund  for  an  emergency  $20 
billion  (£13  billion)  loan  to 
shore  up  its  crumbling 
economy. 

The  humiliating  request  for 
the  aid  package,  which  econo- 
mists say  could  easily  esca- 
late to  $100  billion  (£65 
billion),  making  it  one  of  the 
biggest  since  the  second 


world  war,  heightened  specu- 
lation that  the  deepening  cri- 
sis in  Asia  could  soon  spread 
to  Japan.  The  Japanese  bank- 
ing system  is  teetering  on  the 
edge  of  collapse. 

The  South  Korean  finance 
minister,  Lim  Chang-yuel, 
warned  that  the  economic 
restructuring  demanded  by 
the  IMF  in  return  for  the  cash 
would  be  painfuL 

“To  overcome  the  current 
difficulties  and  future  chal- 
lenges, the  foil  cooperation  of 
the  people  of  South  Korea  is 
called  for,”  he  said. 

South  Korea,  the  world’s 
11th  largest  economy,  which 
has  about  £33  billion  worth  of 


capital  investment  in  the  UK, 
supporting  18,000  jobs,  is  the 
third  of  the  once  vaunted 
Aslan  tigers  to  be  bailed  out 
by  the  IMF  this  year. 

Thailand  and  Indonesia 
have  already  received  loans 
worth  $14  billion  (£9  billion) 


from  the  IMF  this  summer, 
with  billions  more  from  indi- 
vidual countries. 

Under  a ferocious  on- 
slaught from  speculators,  all 
three  countries  have  been 
forced  to  abandon  unsustain- 
ble  currency  pegs  against  the 


US  dollar.  On  Monday,  the 
Bank  of  Korea  stopped  pour- 
ing foreign  currency  reserves 
into  defending  the  won, 
which  immediately  shot 
through  the  1.000  level 
against  the  dollar. 

This  added  to  the  woes  of 
the  country's  debt-burdened 
corporate  sector,  which  bor- 
rowed heavily  in  foreign  cur- 
rencies when  the  times  were 
good  and  the  economy  was 
growing  rapidly. 

Now  that  growth  has 
slowed,  some  companies  owe 
more  than  400  per  cent  of 
their  capital. 

"Nearly  all  the  big  compa- 
nies have  borrowed  several 
times  more  than  what  they 
are  worth.  The  whole  system 
Is  geared  for  output  not 
profit,”  said  an  Asian  invest- 
ment banker,  who,  wary  of 
turn  to  page  2,  column  8 


Notebook,  pay*  1 1;  Tasting 
Tiger’s  daw,  page  12 


Bad  review  that  led  to  writers’  slanging  match 


AS  THE  Guardian  Letters 
Page  row  between  the 
novelists’ John  Le  Carre 
and  Salman  Rushdie  contin- 
ues to  escalate,  the  explana- 
tion for  the  vituperative  ex- 
changes, It  now  seems,  lies  in 
that  deepest  of  literary  griev- 
ances: a bad  review,  writes 
Mark  Lawson. 

In  the  first  letter,  on  Tues- 
day, Rushdie  wrote  that  he 
fat  no  sympathy  for  Le  Carre 
over  recent  accusations  of 


anti-Semitism,  because  the 
Spy  novelist  had  failed  to  sup- 
port Rushdie  when  be  was 
sentenced  to  death  by  the 
Tran  inn  government  in  Febru- 
ary 1989  for  alleged  blas- 
phemy in  The  Satanic  Verses. 

Le  Carry’s  reply,  on 
Wednesday,  accused  Rushdie 
of  being  “arrogant”.  On 
Thursday.  Rushdie  called  Le 
Carr6  a “phfljstine',\  Yester- 
day, Le  Carrg  called  Rushdie 
preposterous.”  Today’s  in- 


sult by  Rushdie,  “pseudony- 
mous”, is  more  oblique:  Le 
Carre  was  bom  David  Corn- 
wen,  and  writes  under  an  as- 
sumed name. 

The  Guardian  reveals  today 
that  the  origins  of  this  dis- 
pute lie  in  a mocking  review 
by  Rushdie  of  Le  Carre's 
novel  The  Russia  House,  writ- 
ten in  June  1989.  Fittingly, 
the  view  that  the  dispute  was 
caused  by  the  review  is  sup- 
ported by  a letter.  Unpub- 


lished correspondence  from  Le 
Carr&  has  been  discovered  in 
the  Guardian’s  archives.  Writ- 
ing in  November  1989  to  W J 
Weatherby.  then  New  York 
correspondent.  Le  Carre  ad- 
mits that  he  initially  sup- 
ported Rushdie  but  that  dur- 
ing that  year.  “I  realised  that  I 
had  less  and  less  sympathy 
with  [his]  position." 


How  that  came  in  from  the 
cold,  page  8 


The  end? 

“John  lecture  appears  to 
believe  I would  prefer  him  not 
to  go  on  abusing  me.  Let  me 
assure  Mm  that  I am  of 
precisely  the  contrary  opinion. 
Every  time  he  opens  his  mouth, 
he  digs  himself  into  adeeper 
hale.  Keep  digging,  John . . . 
Me,  I'm  going  back  to  work.  ” 

Salman  Rushdie, 

Letters,  page  &. 


MP  sacked 
amid  Tory 
shambles 


Ewen  MacAakHI,  Chief 
PoDtieal  Correspondent 


TORY  morale  sunk 
to  new  depths  last 
night  after  Wil- 
liam Hague 
forced  one  of  his 
MPs  to  cross  to 
the  Labour  benches  and  saw 
his  party  humiliated  in  two 
byelections. 

Mr  Hague.  Intent  on  getting 
all  the  bad  news  over  in  one 
day,  sacked  -Peter  Temple- 
Morris,  a Conservative  MP 
for  24  years,  noted  pro-Euro- 
pean and  Michael  Heseltine 
supporter,  for  repeated 
disloyalty. 

His  move  immediately 
reopened  Tory  wounds.  While 
Mr  Heseltine  protested  at  Mr 
Hague’s  “unwise  and  unnec- 
essary" sacking,  rightwing 
Tories  celebrated,  arguing 
that  it  helped  make  for  a more 
cohesive  line  on  Europe. 

Mr  Temple-Morris,  who 
win  take  his  seat  on  Tuesday 
or  Wednesday  as  the  Inde- 
pendent One-Nation  Conser- 
vative MP  for  Leominster, 
predicted  the  Tories  “will 
never  be  electable  as  long  as 
they  follow  Mr  Hague’s  Euro- 
sceptical  line”.  He  wffl  sit  on 
the  Labour,  benches,  but  said 
that  since  he  had  decided 
against  defecting  to  the  party 
two  weeks  ago  it  would  be  un- 
principled to  join  It  now. 

Tony  Blair  invited  other 
disenchanted  mainstream 
Tories  to  leave  Mr  Hague’s 
“extreme”  party  and  cross 
the  Commons  floor,  but  Mr 
Temple-Morris  urged  them  to 

remain  and  fight. 

The  Prime  Minister,  In  Lux- 
embourg for  a jobs  summit, 
mocked  Mr  Hague  for  his  in- 
creasingly Euro-sceptical 
line. 

“The  Conservatives  Just 
haven’t  learnt  anything  from 
their  defeat  on  May  L And  in- 
deed they  seem  almost,  as  the 
Labour  Party  was  back  in  the 
early  1980s,  to  be  drawing  the 
opposite  lessons  from  the 


Police  raid 
schools  for 
child  pom 


Duncan  Campbell 
and  Rebecca  SmKhers 


EIGHT  police  forces  took 
part  yesterday  in  the  larg- 
est wave  of  co-ordinated  raids 
ever  aimed  at  a child  pornog- 
raphy network.  Two  public 
schools  and  the  homes  of 
three  teachers  were  among 
addresses  raided  in  the  culmi- 
nation of  a three-year 
investigation. 

The  raids  were  linked  to 
the  suicide  of  a boarding 
$chooL  teacher  at  Beachy 
Head.  East  Sussex,  in  August 

Videos,  computer  equipment, 
address  books  and  correspon- 
dence were  seized.  One  person 
was  arrested  in  Hampshire. 

The  Metropolitan  Police's 
paedophilia  unit  coordinated 
fiie  raids,  which  also  involved 
foe  Cumbria,  Durham.  Mersey- 
stde,  West  Mercia,  Hampshire, 
Surrey  and  Wiltshire  forces. 
The  raids,  an  15  addresses, 
began  at  7am.  Sedbergh  school 
in  Cumbria  and  Durham 
school  were  both  visited.  Ma- 
terial was  seized  at  Sedbergh. 


Spofflfltrt,  page  3 
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Peter  Temple-Morris:  will 
sit  on  Labour  benches 

ones  that  they  should  draw." 

The  Winchester  result  in 
particular,  which  saw  a Lib- 
eral majority  of  two  con- 
verted into  21,556,  destroyed 
any  hopes  that  a Tory  revival 
was  under  way.  Labour  even 
managed  to  narrow  the  gap  in 
Beckenham,  normally  a safe 
Tory  seat,  in  spite  of  its  own 
troubles  over  the  last  fort- 
night on  Formula  One 
tobacco  sponsorship,  which 
in  the  end  may  have  pre- 
vented it  taking  the  seat 
The  by  election  results  and 
Mr  Temple-Morris’s  sacking 
underline  the  Conservative 
Party’s  internal  tensions  over 
Europe  and  follow  two  resig- 
nations from  the  shadow 
front  bench  over  Mr  Hague’s 
decision  to  rule  out  a single 
currency  for  at  least  10  years 
Mr  Temple-Morris,  who  has 
been  flirting  with  joining 
Labour  for  at  least  two  years, 
said  yesterday  he  had  been 
taken  by  surprise  when  he 
received  a call  at  8.30am  from 


the  chief  whip's  secretary 
asking  him  for  a number  to 
send  a fox.  When  he  said  he 
did  not  have  one,  she  read  out 
the  fav  informing  him  he  had 
lost  the  party  whip. 

He  said  of  Mr  Hague,  who 
had  not  spoken  to  him  yester- 
day: “He  is  in  a difficult  posi- 
tion. He  had  the  chance  to 
move  in  the  direction  of  vot- 
ers and  he  is  not  doing  that  I 
believe  our  policies  on 
Europe  and  constitutional  af- 
fairs are  pointing  us  in  the 
direction  of  the  past  rather 
than  the  future  and  away 
from  the  voters.” 

The  sacked  MP  was  imme- 
diately sent  into  exile,  being 
forced  to  cancel  a constitu- 
ency association  dinner  last 
night  He  said:  “I  am  no 
longer  a member  of.  the 
tribe." 

Mr  Hague,  according  to  a 
spokesman,  decided  on  Tues- 
day to  sack  Mr  Temple-Mor- 
ris after  the  MP  issued  a 
statement  to  his  local  associa- 
tion saying  he  had  been  talk- 
ing with  Labour,  but  the  Tory 
leader  had  held  back  until 
yesterday  for  fear  of  having  a 
damaging  impact  on  the 
by  elections.  "William  will  not 
accept  this  kind  of  disloy- 
alty,” the  spokesman  said. 

Mr  Hague  declared:  "Peter 
Temple-Morris  said  that  even 
having  a free  vote  on  the 
jssue  of  a European  single 
currency  wasn't  enough  for 

him 

He  was  still  going  to  enter- 
tain the  Idea  of  going  on  to 
another  party.  It’s  like  run- 
ning a football  team  where 
one  of  the  players  says:  1 
might  play  for  the  other  side 
at  half-time.'  That  is  not  ac- 
ceptable. You  can’t  proceed 
like  that  in  a political  party 
and  I’m  afraid  he  had  to  go." 
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BMA  and  83  chanty  coalition 
savs  qovemment  was  conned  by 
tobacco  industry  and  Formula  1 


Chris  DUMA 

and  Ewan  MacAgfcM  . 

THE  Government  lias 
betrayed  the  health 
of  the  nation  and 
needs  to  “get  back 

on  track"  over 
tobacco  sponsorship  of  For- 
mula One  in  order  to  prevent 
children  being  seduced [into  a 
fetal  addiction,  it  wa£  claimed 
yesterday  by  a coalition  of  83 
medical  and  welfare 
charities.  , _ 

The  charities  fear  the  Gov- 
ernment’s Upturn  on  tbs  Issue 
will  jeopardise  European 
Union  plans  to  ban  tobacco 
advertising  and  sponsorship, 
which  are  due  to  he  voted  on 
at  a council  of  health  minis- 
ters on  December  4.  A delega- 
tion from  the  chanties  will 
meet  the  Prime  Minister  next 
week  to  try  to  persuade  him 
to  change  his  mind  and  rein- 
stitute  a ban  on  cigarette 
sponsorship  of  motor  racing. 

Mr  piair  will  meet  repre- 
sentatives from  nine  sports, 
including  anglers,  snooker, 
darts,  cricket  and  rugby. 

The  charities  have  com- 
piled a new  report  reempha- 
sising the  dangers  of  smok- 
ing. as  well  as  countering  the 
arguments  that  banning  ciga- 
rette sponsorship  would  harm 
sports  or  cost  jobs. 

Sandy  Macara,  chairman  of 
the  British  Medical  Associa- 
tion. said  Mr  Blair  had  been 
“conned”  by  the  tobacco  in- 
dustry and  Formula  One 
chiefs  and  should  have  the 
courage  to  admit  he  was 


wrong  and  change  his  mind. 

DrMacara  said  the  Govern- 
ment’s election  manifesto 
pledge  to  bancisar^advms 
tising  had  been  forced  off  the 
track  in  the  same  way 
Michael  Schumacher  had 
rammed  Jacques  VMenenve 
at  the  European 

Dr  Macara  added:  '“The  new 
report  exposes  the  M Mgnrf 
the  Government’s  thinking, 
or  the  paucity  cf  its  thinking. 
It  must  stick  to  Its  original 
commitment  to  a total  ban  on 

‘Mr  Blair  has  been 
“conned”  by  the 
tobacco  industry 
and  Formula  One 
chiefs1 

tobacco  advertising  and 
sponsorship-" 

He  said  cigarettes  killed 
330  people  a day  in  the  UK,  or 
120,000  a year,  and  over  the 
past  50  years  six  million  Brit- 
ons had  died  of  tobacco- 
related  diseases. 

“People  have  good  reason 
to  feel  betrayed  by  the  failure 
of  New  Labour  to  follow 
through  on  its  election 
pledges.  The  Government  has 
been  conned  silly  by  an  un- 
holy alliance  of  tobacco  man- 
ufacturers and  Formula  One 
bosses,  who  have  peddled  spu- 
rious arguments.  Anything 
less  than  a total  ban  wffl.  be 
exploited  by  expert  people 


who  are  fighting  for  their  sur- 
vival as  merchants  ctf  death.” 
Melinda  Letts,  chief  execu- 
tive of  the  National  Asthma 
Council,  said  smoking  was 
one  of  the  main  triggers  af- 
fecting 35  mffllmi  adults  and 
children  with  aartuna,  and 

gmnlHng  itiinrily  rfKVpfl  dam- 
age. to  unborn  rhfldrpn  faj  the 
womb. 

Adrian  Vickers,  deputy 
finnan  of  the  advertising 
agency  Abbott  Mead  Vickers, 
which  runs  the  Government's 
anti-smoking  advertising 
campaign,  said  it  was  a myth, 
that  Formula  One  would  be 
harmed  by  a ban  on  tobacco 
sponsorship,  as  other  Indus- 
tries would  be  keen  to  act  as 
sponsors. 

Hie  said  the  continued  exis- 
tence of  sponsorship  legiti- 
mised smoking  In  the  eyes  of 
children,  because  they  bey 
lieved  that  if  it  was  danger- 
ous, it  would  be  banned  by 
the  Government 
Clive  Bates,  director  of  ASH 
(Action  of  Smoking  on 
Health),  said  the  Govern- 
ment’s proposed  voluntary 
code  on  Formula  One 
sponsorship  applied  only  to 
logos  on  helmets  and  suits, 
not  to  the  Car  larger  tracks  ide 
or  car  advertisements. 

The  Conservatives 
returned  to  the  attack  yester- 
day, with  William  Hague 
writing  to  Mr  Blair,,  criticis- 
ing htm  for  involving  Sir  Pat- 
rick Neill,  chairman  of  the 
Committee  on  Standards  in 
Public  life,  in  what  he  de- 
scribed as  the  “fiasco”. 

Mr  Hague  agreed  to  partici- 
pate in  the  review  of  state 
fondfog  of  political  parties, 
which  has  been  brought  fbr- 
- ward  by  the  tobacco  row,  but 

I-  refused  to  disclose  Tory  dona- 
tions over  the  last  five  years, 
as  requested  by  Labour. 
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Brunos’  marriage  under  strain 


THE  boxer  Frank  Bruno 
and  his  wife,  Laura, 
wens  battling  to  save 
their  marriage  last  night 
after  it  emerged  that  a 
judge  haq  ordered  him  not 
to  strike  her. 

Further  revelations  about 
the  Brunos’  marriage — in- 
cluding police  confirmation 
that  they  seized  shotguns 
from  his  Essex  home  two 
months  ago  — have  shocked 
i the  sporting  world,  which 
bad  regarded  the  former 
world  heavyweight  cham- 
pion as  a gentle  giant. 

Laura  Bruno,  aged  34,  se- 
cured a “molestation 
order”  from  the  High  Court 
on  Thursday,  which  pro- 
hibits the  36-year-old  boxer 
Crain  “assaulting,  molest- 
ing or  harassing”  her,  after 
what  friends  have  repor- 


tedly described  as  a series 
of  rows  and  violent 
outbursts. 

A power-of-arrest  war- 
rant, under  which  Bruno 
could  be  seized  by  police  IF 
he  breaches  the  ruling,  was 
also  issued. 

The  Brands,  who  have  I 
been  together  for  16  years 
gnJ  who  married  in  1990, 
were  holed  up  In  their 
fdght-bedromed  home  near 
Brentwood  yesterday  and 
refused  to  comment.  How- 
ever.  In  a statement  their 
lawyer,  Henri  Brandman, 
said:  ‘Trank  and  Laura  are 
art  11  very  much  in  love.  . 

“They  are  trying  desper- 
ately hard  to  resolve  some 
difficulties  that  have  arisen 
in  their  marriage,  particu- 
larly with  the  welfare  of 
their  children  in  mind.  No 
separation  or  divorce  pro- 
ceedings have  been  insti- 
tuted or  are  contemplated.” 


It  was  reported  yesterday 
that  when-  Mrs  Bruno  was 
having  "difficulty”  with 
her  husband  two  months 
ago  she  called  his  psychia- 
trist. The  police  were  then 
called,  and  they  collected  li- 
censed guns  from  the  box- 
er’s home.  •'  ■ 


police  -salcb  ‘‘Our  only  liai- 
son with  Mr  Bruno  recently 
is  that  he  has  voluntarily 
surrendered  three  .shot- ' 
1 guns  to  us,  which  are  being 
kept  at  a police  station.”. 

She  added:  “We  have  had 
no  reports  of  any  incident 
at  Frank  Bruno’s  home.” 

-Reports  in  yesterday’s 
tabloid  newspapers  sug- 
gested that  the  Brunos’ 
marriage  had  come  under 
pressure  since  his  retire- 
ment from  the  ring  last 
year. 

Friends  said  they,  were 
surprised  by  the  revela- 


tions about  the  couple*  who 
have  three  children. 
George  Francis,  Bnrno/s 
trainer  of  12  >■»- 

“This  has  come  as  a snoca 
to  me.  It  is  because  they  are 
probably  the  nicest 

ever  known.  The  Frank 
Bruno  that  I know  te  a 

lovely,  adorable,  gentie 

giant-  I don’t  think  he 
would  hurt  a fly.” 

Bruno’s  business . agent. 
Sky  Andrew,  released  a 
statement  which  said. 
“Frank  is  very  distressed 
and  hurt  by  false  allega- 
tions made  involving  ms 
private  life.  He  is  currently 
taking  legal  advice  on  how 

to  deal  with  this  matter. 
Laura  is  reported  to  have 

gone  to  the  High  Court  with 

the  law  firm  Mishcon  de 
Reya  while  her  husband 
was  attending  the  “People  s 
Banquet”  for  the  Queen’s 
I 50th  wedding  anniversary. 
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The  weather  in  Europe 


Television  and  radio  — Saturday 


Television  and  radio  — Sunday 
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European  weather  outlook 
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The  north  should  stay  dry  but  It  wfl  be  showery 
elsewhere.  Along  tha  Norwegian  coast  the  showers 

wDI  IaB  as  rain  but  etsawhore  It  win  be  cdd  enough 

for  sleet  or  snow.  Some  more  persistent  snow  Is 
Bkely  ovbt  Finland  Highs  from  -5C  in  northern 
Sweden  and  Finland  to  6C  in  western  Norway. 

Low  Countries,  Clsnnsny,  Austria, 

Swltneriand: 


Most  places  wQI  be  dry  but  rattier  tiknidy  with  very 
DtUfl  sunshine,  and  some  light  rain  is  possible  over 
northern  Germany,  hflghs  horn  3C  fai  Austria  to  9C 
In  tho  Nethertands. 


a*  7s  I 3u**i 


Mostly  doudy  with  Just  a Httle  sunshine,  the  best  of 
ft  In  the  east  where  It  shtxid  stay  dry.  Showers  wBI 

break  out  In  the  west,  and  there  will  be  heavier  raM 
later  In  southernmost  areas.  Highs  from  8C  In  the 
north  to  15C  In  tha  south-east. 


Rain  In  the  north-west  wfll  dear  away  to  leave  a dry 
day  In  many  areas  With  Spefls  of  sunshine. 
However,  showers  are  passible  along  northern 
coasts  and  around  Gibraltar.  Highs  wffl  range 
between  11C  In  tha  north  to  19C  on  the  Costa 
Blanca  and  the  Casta  del  SoL 
fahe 


Becoming  very  wet,  with  showers  merging  into 
Longa'  periods  of  heavier  rain  and  thunderstorms 
are  possMa  Hahs  from  lOG  In  the  north  to  1TC  In 
the  south,  and  2QC  on  Skay. 

Hr—rr 


Dry  8t  first  wtth  a little  sunsHne  but  rain  will  break 
out  later  and  there  might  be  a tew  thunderstorms. 
HWts  ranging  from  13C  In  the  north  to  18C  In  ttie 
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Sedbergh  and  Durham  School,  right,  were  raided  In  an  inquiry  finked  to  the  anode  of  Adrian 
Stark  at  Beacby  Head,  below  left  and  right.  DCI  Jim  Reynolds,  bottom,  heads  the  operation 


Suicide  pointed  police  to  top  schools 


Address  book 
led  child  porn 
unit  to  suspect 
existence  of 

ring 


Report  by  Peter  Hetiierington,  Duncan  Campbell,  Rebecca  Smithers  and  David  Brindle 


A SUICIDE  last 

August  pointed  the 
way  to  a wide-rang- 
ing paedophile,  in- 
vestigation that 
culminated  yesterday  with  15 
raids  involving  eight  police 
forces. 

The.  body  of  public  school 
master  Adrian  Stark,  who  dis- 
appeared after  being  charged 
with  three  counts  of  having 
indecent  photographs  of  chil- 
dren, was  pulled  from  the  sea 
near  Beacby  Head  in  East 
Sussex  a year  after  three  pub- 
lic schools  had  been  raided  by 
Scotland  Yard  detectives 
investigating  a paedophile 
ring. 

But  it  later  emerged  that 
address  books  believed  to 
have  been  seized  by  police  at 
Stark's  home  probably  led  de- 
tectives fturther  in- the  direc- 
tion of  a paedophile  network 
involving  public  school  teach- 
ers across  Britain. 

Stark,  director  of  music  at 
St  John's  School  Leather- 
head , Surrey,  had  proved  to 
be  a gifted  musician  and  tal- 
ented teacher  during  his  two 
years  at  the  school,  according 
to  the  bursar.  Christopher 
Pelley. 

He  had  come  to  the  school 
in.  1995  from  Eurstpierpoint 
College,  West  Sussex,  where 
the1  chaplain,  and  a science 
teacher,  were  cautioned  by 
police  last  year  for  possession 
of  indecent  material.  The  Rev 
Brum  Boucher,  aged  57,  and 


Trevor  Jones.  44,  left  their 
jobs  — although  it  was 
stressed  at  the  time  that  none 
of  the  material  was  connected 
with  pupils. 

With  police  inquiries  inten- 
sifying. a teacher  from  the  Ye- 
hudi Menuhin  school  for 
gifted  musicians  was  charged 
last  month  with  child  pornog- 
raphy offences. 

By  then,  Scotland  Yard’s 
Paedophile  and  Child  Pornog- 
raphy Unit  was  investigating 
allegations  of  a network  In- 
volving teachers  from  some  of 
the  country’s  major  public 
schools.  - 

In  August  last  year,  with 
the  inquiry  in  its  infancy,  at 
least  six  teachers  had  been 
questioned  and  their  homes 
raided. 

A month  later  it  emerged 
that  videos,  computer  discs 
and  books  had  been  seized 
from  a master  at  Harrow 
School,  although  the  head 
said  the  matter  had  been  ftiHy 
investigated  by  the  child  pro- 
tection unit  at  the  London 
Borough  of  Harrow  and  that 
“nothing  of  concern  was  dis- 
covered and  it  was  decided 
that  no  action  was 
necessary”. 

The  teacher’s  solicitor  said 
later.  "My  client  has  stressed 
he  Is  not  a paedophile.  1 think 
he  may  be  unfortunate  in  bis 
friends.” 

Yesterday's  raids  for  the 
first  time  involved  public 
schools  in  the  north  — the 


City  of  Durham,  and  Sed- 
bergh, in  Cumbria. 

A Catholic  priest  from  Dur- 
ham, Father  Adrian  McLeish, 
was  jailed  a year  ago  after 
being  convicted  of  sexual 
abuse  and  having  porno- 
graphic material,  much  of  it 
on  computer  discs. 

Swift  moves  were  made  yes- 
terday to  reassure  anxious 
parents. 

Sedbergh’s  headmaster, 
Christopher  Hirst,  said  in  a 
statement  “I  can  confirm 
that  the  police  have  requested 
the  school’s  cooperation  In 
certain  inquiries  they  are 
conducting.  It  is  the  school's 
policy  to  co-operate  fully  with 
the  authorities  at  all  times. 
As  yet,  we  have  not  been 
made  aware  In  detail  of  the 
reasons  for  the  inquiries.” 

But  last  night  Dick  Davison 
of  the  Independent  Schools  In- 
formation Service  (ISIS)  said 
that,  although,  there  were 
statutory  checks  which  inde- 
pendent schools  bad  to  ' make 
an  prospective  teachers,  they 
only  identified  people  with  es- 
tablished criminal  track 
records. 

“It  is  difficult  to  know  what 
we  can  do  short  of  searching 
every  teacher’s  home  and 
computer  system,"  be  said. 
“But  this  is  a problem  not 
only  for  independent  schools, 
but  state  schools  too  and  any 
organisation  which  attracts 
interest  from  those  with  a 
sexual  interest  in  children. 


such  as  church  choirs  and 
cub  and  scout  troops.” 

He  stressed  that  schools 
were  obliged  to  check  with 
the  Department  of  Educa- 
tion’s list  of  persons  deemed 
unsuitable  to  teach,  to  check 
with  police  criminal  records 
and  to  obtain  personal  and 
professional  references  when 
appointing  a new  staff 
member. 

Teachers’  unions  were  anx- 
ious yesterday  to  reassure 
parents  that  their  children 
are  safe  in  public  schools, 
strongly  denying  that  the 
checks  used  to  vet  potential 


teachers  in  Independent 
schools  are  less  stringent 
than  those  used  in  the  state 
sector,  while  admitting  that  it 
was  inevitable  that  some  pae- 
dophiles would  slip  through 
the  net 

Peter  Smith,  general  secre- 
tary of  the  Association  of 
Teachers  and  Lecturers, 
whose  membership  indudes 
around  16,000  teachers  at  in- 
dependent schools  said:  ‘Tae- 
dophiles  with  sexual  obses- 
sions will  always  he  attracted 
to  certain  professional  activi- 
ties, but  the  checks  upon 
teachers  and  intending  teach- 
ers are  very  stringent  indeed. 
Equally,  whatever  the  out- 
come of  this  case,  all  the  evi- 
dence is  that  paedophiles  are 
brilliant  at  covering  their 
tracks.” 

David  Hart,  general  secre- 
tary of  the  National  Associa- 


tion of  Head  Teachers,  said:  "I 
think  that  the  public  can  be 
reassured  that  children  are 
safe  in  public  schools.  They 
have  to  check  criminal  re- 
cords as  well  as  list  99’.  list- 
ing all  teachers  banned  from 
teaching  for  criminal  of- 
fences. That’s  as  tough  a 
check  as  you  could  wish  for." 

But  last  night  the  launch  of 
a £250,000  campaign  designed 
to  dispel  old-fashioned  images 
of  boarding  schools  was  can- 
celled because  of  the  adverse 
publicity  generated  by  the 
police  raids. 

The  Boarding  Education  Al- 
liance (BEA),  representing 
170  schools  and  45,000  pupils, 
was  due  to  have  been 
launched  on  Monday,  provid- 
ing parents  with  a “shop  win- 
dow” to  help  themchoose 
schools. 

The  aim  was  to  try  to 
revamp  the  image  of  boarding 
schools,  which  has  barely 
changed  since  the  1930s,  put- 
ting Tom  Brown  "out  to  pas- 
ture”. But  last  night  a spokes- 
woman said  the  launch  would 
not  now  go  ahead  as  it  would 
be  “inappropriate”  at  this 
time. 

The  problems  feced  by  even 
the  most  diligent  of  schools 
were  highlighted  by  the 
National  Society  for  Preven- 
tion of  Cruelty  to  Children 
yesterday. 

“Research  suggests  that 
people  who  do  abuse  children 
work  their  way  into  positions 


of  authority  and  responsi- 
bility and  trust  and  are  well 
entrenched,  often  working  in 
senior  positions  across  many 
years,”  said  an  NSPCC 

spokesman. 

Detective  Chief  - Inspector 
Jim  Reynolds,  who  co-ordin- 
ated yesterday’s  raids, 
agreed.  “Obviously  they  Ipae- 
dophiles]  cant  make  their  ac- 
tivities legitimate,  they  have 
to  conceal  their  activities  at 
all  times  which  makes  it  diffi- 
cult for  us.”  .. 

By  chance,  the  raids  come 
in  the  very  week  that  the 
risks  feced-  by/cfcildren  living 
away  from'  hdme  'Were  high- 
lighted by  the  publication  of 
Sir  William  Utting’s  disturb- 
ing report  Jnto  children  in 
care.  -• 

The  investigation  which 
preceded  the  report,  his  team 
concluded,  “seemed  at  times  a 
crash  course  in  human  (pre- 
dominantly male),  wickedness 
and  in  the  fallibility  of  social 
institutions  . . . The  fact  that 
ftte  bad  is  only  a tiny  propor- 
tion of  the  whole  should  not 
obscure  the  feet  that  it  tar- 
nishes the  lives  of  many 
children.” 

The  report  concluded: 
“Abusers  may  be  good  at 
their  jobs,  winning  respect, 
affection  or  fear  from  their 
colleagues  and  admiration 
from  the  parents  whose  chil- 
dren they  corrupt  They  are 
adept  at  avoiding  detection 
and  disciplinary  or  criminal 
charges  — in  which  they  are 
inadvertently  assisted  by  the 
assumptions  and  values  of 
our  social  institutions.  They 
are  very  dangerous  people.” 

Now  the  officers  from  the 
forces  who  carried  out  yester- 
day’s raids  — the  Metropoli- 
tan police,  Cumbria,  Durham, 
Merseyside,  West  Mercia, 
Hampshire,  Surrey  and  Wilt- 
shire — have  the ' task  of 
examining  the  material 
seized. 

Then  they  must  decide 
whether,  in  the  wake  of  the 
scandal  of  children  in  care  — 
many  of  whom  had  come  from 
some  of  the  most  under-privi- 
leged homes  in  the  country  — 
a second  scandal  exists  which 
affects  those  who  teach  chil- 
dren from  quite  the  other  end 
of  the  spectrum- 


Growing  visibility 


POLICE  and  social  ser- 
vices were  reluctant  in 
the  1970s  and  1980s  to  rec- 
ognise the  scale  of  paedo- 
philia, writes  Owen  Boiocott. 

Bat  as  one  local  authority 
home  after  another  has 
been  exposed  as  a target  Tor 
calculating  child  abusers, 
paedophilia  has  taken  on 
the  characteristics  of  a men- 
ace to  society. 

The  growth  of  interna- 
tional child  pornography/ 
rings,  the  high  proportion 
of  paedophiles  who  re- 
offend, the  pattern  of  vic- 
tims turning  into  abusers  in 
-their  adult  life,  and  the  har- 
f rowing  murders  of  young 
victims  have  repeatedly 
Indrawn  police  attention  to 
those  involved. 

The  growth  of  the  Inter- 
' net  has  enabled  child  abus- 
ers to  co-operate  across  In- 
ternational borders  but  has 
also  provided  police  with 
the  means  of  tracing  those 
dealing  in  electronic  paedo- 
phile pornography. 

' The  Home  Office  has  esti- 
mated that  up  to  110.000 
people  in  Britain  have  been 
convicted  of  sex  offences 
against  children.  The  most 
notorious  cases  here  and 
elsewhere  include: 

□ August  1985:  The  abduc- 
tion, rape  and  manslaugh- 
ter of  a 14-year-old  boy, 
Jason  Swift,  from  an  east 
London  estate  by  a gang  in- 
cluding Robert  Oliver.  Last 
month  vigilante  threats 
forced  him  to  take  refuge  in 
a Brighton  police  station. 

D In  vestiga  tions  into  serial 
abuse  from  the  1970s  to  the 
1990s  at  several  council-run 
homes  in  Wales  are  believed 
to  reveal  that  12  former  vic- 
tims have  committed 
suicide. 

□ August  1993:  Police  in- 
vestigation launched  into 
Danesford  Children’s  Home 
run  by  NCH  Action  for  Chil- 
dren In  Congleton,  Chesh- 
ire. Brian  Hudson,  a resi- 
dential social  worker,  and 


Dennis  Grain,  who  ran  the 
Scout  group,  were  jailed  for 
Indecently  assaulting  boys. 
The  inquiry  revealed  a net- 
work of  paedophiles,  in- 
cluding Keith  Lave  rack 
who  molested  and  raped 
teenage  boys  and  girls  at 
three  establishments. 

D March  1996:  Arrest  of 
Roger  Saint,  a foster  father 
who  bad  served  on  Clwyd 
coaotSMUicil’s  adoption 
paneL  Over  18  years  he  fos- 
tered 19  children.  Be  was 
sentenced  for  indecently  as- 
saultmg-nine  boys. 

□ August  1996:  Marc  Du- 
tronx  arrested  by  Belgian 
police  after  they  rescued 
two  teenage  girls  from  a cell 
in  his  basement.  The  bodies 
of  four  other  girls  were 
buried  in  his  garden. 

□ September  1996:  Robert 
Coghlan.  a British  diplo- 
mat, was  convicted  of  smug- 
gling into  Britain  one  of  the 
largest  collections  of  child 
pornography  found  by  Cus- 
toms. The  haul  included  109 
obscene  tapes. 

□ October  1996:  British 
travel  agent  Michael  Clarke 
jailed  for  16  years  in  the 
Philippines  for  offering 
tourists  sex  with  young 
girls  and  boys.  Another 
Briton,  Steven  KQtchelL 
had  earlier  been  jailed  in 
Manila  for  sexually  abus- 
ing two  brothers,  aged  four 
and  eight. 

□ July  1997:  Brendan 
Smyth,  a Catholic  priest, 
was  sentenced  to  L2  years  in 
jail  by  a Dublin  court  after 
pleading  guilty  to  74 
charges  involving  indecent 
assaults  on  20  children. 

□ August  1997:  Public 
schoolmaster  Adrian  Stark, 
aged  33,  leapt  off  Beachy 
Head  after  he  was  charged 
with  child  pornography  of- 
fences. His  address  book 
sparked  a nationwide  in- 
vestigation by  police. 
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Police  failed  to  seek  medical  help 


‘Before 

this 

happened 
I was  one 
of  those 
people 
who  was 
led  to 

believe 
that  you 
had  to  do 
something 
wrong 
to  be 
arrested’ 


Leroy  McDowell, 
right 


The  Guardi^11 


Leroy  McDowell  in  hospital  where  he  is  being  treated  for  a®jravation  of  his  painful  condition  as  a result  of  his  detention  photograph:  graham  turner 


Arrests  cost  Met  £38,000 


Duncan  Campbell 
Crime  Correspondent 


TWO  men  who  suffer 
from  sickle  cell 
anawmia  yesterday 
won  £38.000  dam- 
ages from  the  Met- 
ropolitan Police  for  negli- 
gence in  the  first  case  of  its 
kind. 

The  settlement  takes  the 
total  of  awards  and  damages 
arising  from  the  actions  of  of- 
ficers from  Stoke  Newington 
police  station  in  north  Lon- 
don to  more  than  £1  mil! inn, 
Wayne  Taylor,  aged  32  and 
Leroy  McDowell.  33,  who  are 
both  black,  were  driving 


home  through  Stoke  Newing- 
ton from  a club  at  4am  on  Feb- 
ruary 26 1995  when  they  were 
stopped  by  police.  They  were 
told  they  were  in  a “drngs- 
related  area"  and  they  and 
their  car  were  searched. 

No  drugs  were  found.  The 
men  complained  about  the 
search  and  were  arrested  and 
taken  to  Stoke  Newington 
police  station  where  they 
were  locked  up  and  charged 
with  threatening  behaviour. 
They  refused  an  offer  to  ac- 
cept a caution  as  they  said 
they  had  done  nothing  wrong. 

The  men  were  acquitted  of 
the  charge  at  Highbury  Cor- 
ner magistrates  court  in  May 
1996.  They  brought  a civil 


action  for  wrongful  arrest, 
trespass  to  goods,  trespass  to 
person,  negligence  and  mall- 
cious  prosecution. 

In  an  agreed  statement  read 
by  the  men's  solicitor,  Sadiq 
Khan,  at  Central  London 
county  court  yesterday,  it  was 
alleged  that  die  officers  were 
negligent  in  that  they  foiled  to 
seek  medical  attention  on  be- 
half of  the  men,  despite  being 
told  they  suffered  from  sickle 
cell  anaemia. 

The  court  heard  that,  as  a 
result  of  their  detention,  their 
condition  was  aggravated. 
Doctors  found  the  men  to 
have  suffered  from  “painful 
crises"  as  a result  of  their 
treatment.  After  the  case.  Mr 


McDowell  said:  “Before  this 
happened  I was  one  of  these 
people  who  was  led  to  believe 
that  you  had  to  do  something 
wrong  to  be  arrested.” 

Mr  Khan  said  it  was  the 
first  such  case  in  which  dam. 
ages  had  been  agreed  tor  neg- 
ligence because  of  failure  to 
respond  to  requests  tor  treat- 
ment for  such  a condition. 

A spokesman  for  the  Police 
Complaints  Authority  said 
the  arresting  officers  bad. 
been  admonished  and  the  cus- 
tody officer  “given  advice”. 
As  a result  of  the  case,  custo- 
dy officers  now  received  ad- 
vice about  sickle  ceU. 

The  Metropolitan  Police  did 
not  accept  liability  but  agreed 


to  pay  £19,000  to  each  man  in 
settlement  of  the  case.  Costs 
tor  the  case  are  estimated  at 

£40,000.  This  brings  to  more 
than  £l  mimon  awards  and 
costs  in  cases  resulting  from 
incidents  involving  Stoke 
Newington  police  station  In 
the  past  four  years  — £540,000 
>»««;  been  pAtd  in  damages  and 
a similar  amount  in  costs. 

Earlier  this  week  a Stoke 
Newington  officer,  PC  Paul 
Evans,  was  jailed  tor  six 
months  for  assault  following 
a 10- week  trial  at  the  Old  Bai- 
ley. Six  other  officers  were  ac- 
quitted of  other  charges.  The 
investigation,  of  the  incident 
prtiich  led  to  die  trial  and  the 
subsequent  court  case  is  esti- 


mated to  have  cost  up  to 
£2  million. 

Sickle  cell  anaemia  is  an  in- 
herited blood  disease  that  af- 
fects predominantly  black 
people. 

The  condition  means  red 
cells  are  abnormal,  becoming 
sickle-shaped,  which  causes 
severe  anaemia. 

The  deformed  cells  lack 
normal  haemoglobin,  so  carry 
leas  oxygen.  But  they  also 
damage  organs  they  pass 
through.  Symptoms  include 
jaundice,  fatigue,  headaches 
and  breathlessness  but  suffer- 
ers can  experience  sudden 
, crises,  because  of  organ  dam- 
age, causing  intense  pain  and 
sometimes  unconclousness. 


Clash  over 

Holocaust 

memorial 


Kafri  Connolly  I*1  Prai*uc  — 

NAZI  hunter  Simon 
Wiesenthal 

head  of  the  CfcttKjJg 
Church  in  Aus^ 

have  crossed  swords  ijg 

Holocaust  memorial 

V Under  the  site  of  the 
planned  monument  is  a mejU 
evalsynagogue  which  Arc* 
bishop  Christoph  SdioenhoBO 
sees  as  a more  fitting 
rial  than  the  concrete  sculp- 
ture  by  the  former  Turner 

Prize  winning  artist  favoured 
by  Mr  Wiesenthal. 

Ms  Whiteread  has  threat- 
ened to  sue  Vienna  city  Corn- 
ell if  the  project  is  canceuea 
or  her  sculpture  is  moved  to 

3*W^eSMr  W iesenthal  feels 

that  attention  should  be  fo- 
cused on  the  murder  of  65.000 
Austrian  Jews  durmg  the 
Nazi  era.  Archbishop  Schoen- 
bom  •promotes  the  idea  of 
commemorating  the  many 
hundreds  of  years  during 
which  Jews  were  persecuted 
by  Christians. 

“There  is  no  better  monu- 
ment than  the  remains  of  the 
synagogue  to  commemorate 
the  Jewish  victims  and  the  sot- 
foring  of  the  Jewish  people, 
fbe  archbishop  at  a meet- 
ing during  which  he  revealed 
the  text  of  a plaque  which  the 
Catholic  Church  is  due  to  un- 
veil on  the  site  of  the  memo- 
rial, Juden  Platz  (Jew  Square). 

Mr  Wiesenthal  responded 
angrily  on  television  by  say- 
ing he  did  not  know  why  “a 
high  church  official  is  getting 
himself  involved  in  Jewish  af- 
fairs". He  called  tor  the  imme- 
diate installation  of  the  sculp- 
ture. which  has  been  delayed 
more  than  a year.  It  was  to 
have  been  unveiled  on  the  an- 
niversary of  Kristallnacht,  on 
November  9 last  year,  and 
then  again  this  year. 

The  ruins  of  Central 
Europe’s  oldest  synagogue 
were  uncovered  when  work- 
ers began  laying  foundations 
in  August  last  year  for  Ms 
Whiteread's  sculpture. 

A campaign  of  violent  per- 
secution and  forced  conver- 
sions by  the  Catholic  state 
forced  dozens  of  Jews  to  com- 
mit suicide  inside  the  syna- 
gogue-along  with  toe  rabbi. 


Rachel  Whiteread:  may  sue 
if  memorial  is  cancelled 

rather  than  renounce  then: 
faith.  They  set  light 

SSSmod  themselves  on 

MUtbU  1421.  the 
that  Nazi  troops  entered  Vi- 
££a5n  years  Mer.  Many 
say  the  remains  stands*  * 
suitable  reminder  of  the  his- 
torical roots  of  the  holocaust 

Controversy  began  JJf 
tore  groundbreaking  work  un- 
covered the  synagogue 
remains.  Ms  Whitereads 
sculpture,  entitled  tfceName- 
lessljbrary  and  comprising^ 
solid  white  cube  made  to  took 
like  an  inverted  stack  of  books, 
was  labelled  a “concrete  mon- 
strosity” when  it  was  chosen 
to  be  Austria's  first  Holocaust 
memorial  in  a competition  al- 
most two  years  ago. 

Although  Mr  Wiesenthal 
has  lent  his  considerable  sup- 
port for  the  monument,  other 
prominent  members  of  Aus- 
tria’s Jewish  community  op- 
pose it,  claiming  it  says  noth- 
ing about  what  happened  to 
the  Austrian  Jews. 

Mr  Wiesenthal,  aged  88.  has 
vowed  to  see  the  unveiling  of 
the  memorial  before  he  dies. 
Others  have  called  for  it  to  be 
moved  to  a location  other 
than  Vienna's  Juden  Platz. 

Ms  Whiteread  said  her  brief 
was  to  d^ign  the  monument 
for  the  square.  If  the  council, 
which  is  to  decide  on  the  loca- 
tion in  February,  wanted  to 
move  it  elsewhere,  she  would 
withdraw  her  entry  and  the 
competition  would  have  to  be 
held  again. 

Mr  Wiesenthal  warned:  ‘Tf 
it  is  not  built  here,  then  it  will 
not  be  built  anywhere." 


Officer  wrote  love  letters 


Sarah  Boseley 


AN  RAF  officer  who  is 
accused  of  murdering 
his  wife  phoned  his 
Bosnian  girlfriend 
every  day  and  wrote  her  love- 
letters  while  she  was  staying 
in  Switzerland  with  a former 
UN  High  Commission  for 
Refugees  official,  Norwich 
crown  court  heard  yesterday. 

One  letter  from  Squadron 
Leader  Nicholas  Tucker  to 
Dijana  Dudukovic,  a Serb  In- 
terpreter he  had  met  while 
serving  in  Bosnia,  was  de- 
scribed to  toe  court  by  toe  UN 
official.  Bertrand  Du  Pas- 
quier  said  five  or  six  pages 
were  covered  with  the  words 
"I  love  you”,  written  hun- 
dreds of  times. 

Mr  Tucker,  aged  46,  Is  al- 
leged to  have  murdered  his  52 
year-old  wife,  Carol,  because 
of  his  obsession  with  his  mis- 
tress, Ms  Dudukovic,  who 
was  21  when  they  met  The 
prosecution  claims  Mr 
Tucker  staged  a car  accident 
in  July  1995,  driving  himself 
and  his  wife  into  the  River 
Lark  at  Lackford,  Suffolk,  at 
the  end  of  an  evening  out  and 
drowning  her  in  the  shallow 
water. 

The  phone  ealis  began  on 
the  day  Ms  Dudukovic  ar- 
rived, Mr  Du  Pasquler  said. 
Tucker  would  phone  once  a 
day  and  sometimes  twice. 
Generally  the  calls  lasted  be- 
tween five  and  15  minutes,  he 
thought.  She  received  at  least 
one  letter  from  him  — toe  one 
in  which  line  after  line  was 
covered  with  the  words  “I 
love  you". 

“I  don't  believe  that  during 
the  time  she  was  in  Geneva 
with  me  she  wrote  to  him,”  he 
said.  Then  one  day  Mr  Tucker 
phoned  to  tell  Ms  Dudukovic 

that  his  wife  had  died  in  an 

accident 

“She  said  that  after  the  call 
she  received  from  Mr  Tucker 
she  realised  that  it  was  not 
possible  tor  her  to  join  him  in 
England,  because  it  was 
planned  I think,”  Mr  Du  Pas- 
quier  said.  "She  realised  the 
future  was  a bit  broken  up. 
She  said:  'Now  I am  ready  to 
do  everything.  I am  even 
ready  to  prostitute  myself. 

“She  said:  1 am  ready  to  go 
even  with  an  older  man  if  I 
can  find  one'.”  Mr  Du  Pas- 
outer,  aged  S3,  told  the  court 
he  had  met  Ms  Dudukovic  in 
Bosnia  and  had  taken  her 
^thhim  to  Switzerland  be- 
cause  her  parents  were  con- 
SSted  for  her  safe*.  She 
Saved  at  bis  house  in  Geneva 
weeks  in  July  1995, 
Shnrtlv  after  a week-long  visit 
£*3?. Ser.  The  pair  had 
to  MP  tnffether  at  the  RAF 
without  the 


Dijana  Dudukovic,  a Serb  interprer 


PHOTOGRAPH.  ROGER  ALLEN 


knowledge  of  Mr  Tucker's 
wife  and  family. 

Mr  Du  Pasquier  and  Ms 
Dudukovic  also  spent  a few 
days  together  at  a ski  resort 
Later  Ms  Dudukovic  went  to 
live  with  a restaurant  owner 
she  had  met 

The  former  UN  official  de- 
nied the  suggestion  put  to 
him  in  cross-examination  by 
David  Cocks  that  he  had 
allowed  her  to  stay  at  his 
house  for  sexual  purposes.  Be 
had  paid  for  her  flight  from 
Bosnia  and  had  met  her  at  the 
airport  but  he  said  his  chil- 
dren had  also  been  at  his 
home  when  she  stayed  there. 

He  bad  known  Ms  Duduko- 
vic was  “tricky”  and  he  ac- 
cepted Mr  Cocks’s  suggestion 
that  she  was  a “promiscuous 
woman”.  But  he  denied  want- 
ing to  have  sex  with  her  and 
that  she  had  left  because  he 
could  not  He  said  they  had 
fallen  out  because  Ms  Dudu- 
kovic was  taking  too  many 
phone  calls  and  he  did  not 
want  his  home  treated  as  a 
“post  office”. 

When  she  left  he  said,  she 
took  a gold  bracelet  worth 
£1,000  from  the  flat  He  had 


not  seen  her  since  she  left  to 
live  with  the  restaurant 
owner.  She  was  now  married 
and  living  in  Switzerland. 

He  told  Mr  Cocks  he  had 
not  seen  the  first  page  of  her 
letter  from  Mr  Tucker  and 
that  Ms  Dudukovic  had  later 
burnt  it 

"The  letter  was  tom  In 
pieces  by  Dijana  and  put  in 
my  fireplace,''  he  said. 

Two  accident  investigators 
told  fiie  court  that  the  Tuck- 
ers would  not  have  suffered 
significant  injuries  when 
their  car  went  into  the  river. 
An  examination  of  the  car 
and  of  the  seat  belts,  which 
both  driver  and  passenger 
had  been  wearing,  suggested 
there  had  been  only  a minor 
Impact  Robert  Newton,  acci- 
dent investigation  manager  at 
the  Vehicle  Safety  Research 
Centre  of  Loughborough  uni- 
versity, Leicestershire,  said: 
“There  is  no  evidence  to  sug- 
gest the  doors  were  opened 
either  during  or  before  the 
impact  There  is  no  evidence 
to  suggest  that  either  occu- 
pant came  into  contact  with 
the  windscreen. 

“R  would  be  unlikely  that 


Nicholas  Tucker:  accused  of 
murdering  wife  Carol,  52 

anybody  in  this  impact  would 
have  gained  any  injury  at 
alL" 

Robert  Else,  a seat  belt  ex- 
pert, said:  "The  tests  indi- 
cated to  me  that  it  was  a very 
minor  impact ...  in  my  opin- 
ion the  car  was  going  at  a 
maximum  of  say  lOmph." 

The  case  will  continue  on 
Monday. 


Teenage  arsonist 
detained  without 
limit  of  time 


Martin  Waiiiwilyht 


14-YEAR-OLD  arsonist 
was  detained  without 
of  time  yesterday 
by  a crown  court  judge  who 
branded  him  “a  very  serious 
danger  to  the  public". 

The  teenager  bad  earlier 
been  convicted  of  setting  fire 
to  Ingrow  House  children's 
home  in  Keighley,  near  Brad- 
ford, Yorkshire,  endangering 
the  lives  of  10  residents  and 
causing  £30,000  damage. 

Daniel  Parker,  who  lived  at 
the  home,  admitted  setting 
fire  to  his  room  in  the  middle 
of  the  night  and  starting  an 
earlier  blaze  In  the  home’s 
garage. 

•The  court  was  told  he  had 
been  suspected  of  two  other 
unsolved  arson  attempts  that 
had  taken  place  at  Ingrow 
House  during  his  time  there. 

The  ruling  follows  a similar 
sentence  imposed  two  months 
ago  at  Nottingham  on  Darren 
Marklew,  16,  who  admitted 
starting  140  fires,  including 
an  attempt  to  burn  down  a 
social  services  hostel,  when 
be  was  14. 

Arson  has  risen  to  record 
levels  in  Britain,  largely  due 
to  attacks  by  young  men, 
often  on  schools  and  public 
buildings. 

It  is  estimated  to  cost  50 
lives  a year  and  £450  million 
damage. 

Parker  was  described  as  a 
highly  disturbed  boy  who  got 
a kick  out  of  fire-raising  and 
had  a long  history  of  arson 
attempts. 

Recorder  Jonathan  Hall 
QC.  passing  sentence,  said  be 
also  bad  a record  of  violent 
outbursts,  bullying,  and  sol- 
vent abuse,  including  an  ad- 
diction to  sniffing  petrol  and 
gas. 

He  said  Parker,  described 
In  a psychiatric  report  as  hav- 
ing a severe  conduct  disorder, 
was  a “very  damaged  and  vul- 
nerable boy". 

There  was  no  alternative  to 


detaining  him  without  limit 
of  time,  although  release 
cofild  be  considered  after  four 
years,  depending  on  treat- 
ment and  behaviour. 

Parker  has  been  kept  under 
34-hour  watch  by  social  work- 
ers and  will  be  detained  ini- 
tially in  secure  local  author- 
ity accommodation. 

“There  is  in  my  judgment  a 
very  real  danger  he  will  com- 
mit arson  again  for  do  appar- 
ent reason  other  than  self- 
gratification.'’ said  the 
recorder. 

“He  is  a very  dangerous 
young  offender.  It  is  blatantly 
dear  that  everything  I say 
and  everthing  that  has  hap- 
pened really  passes  him  by." 

The  court  also  heard  that 
Parker  had  chased  and  beaten 
a terrified  1 1-year-old  boy 
during  a 45  minute  attack.  He 
admitted  arson,  recklessness 
as  to  whether  life  would  be 
endangered,  and  robbery. 

Another  resident  of  Ingrow 
House.  Phillip  Heslop,  17.  was 
sentenced  to  31/:  years  in  a 
young  offenders’  institution 
after  admitting  joining 
Parker  in  the  garage  arson 
attack. 

He  also  pleaded  guilty  to 
lighting  a fire  in  his  own 
room  13  days  before  Parker's 
arson  led  to  the  evacuation  of 
the  home. 

The  recorder  said  that  in 
his  case  there  was  reason  to 
think  his  attraction  to  fire- 
raising  would  wane. 

Arson  carries  some  of  the 
severest  penalties  in  use  in 
British  law,  owing  to  the  obvi- 
ous public  danger  and  poten- 
tial catastrophe  of  the  offence, 
and  re-offending  patterns. 

In  a notorious  case  In  1993. 
convicted  arsonist  Maurice 
Bland,  then  57  and  at  the  cen- 
tre of  a civil  righto  campaign 
after  23  years  in  jail  for  set- 
ting fire  to  a barn,  absconded 
and  burned  down  the  same 
building. 

He  received  a second  life 
sentence  and  was  told:  “Life 
means  life.” 


EasyJet  founder 
cleared  on  oil  spill 


John  Hooper 
in  Romo 


^M  N Italian  government 
minister  yesterday 
^^mtook  the  extraordi- 
^^^^^nary  step  of  question- 
ing the  verdict  of  a Genoese 
court  which  had  earlier  ac- 
quitted Stelios  Haji-Ioannou, 
founder  of  the  cut-price  Easy- 
Jet airline  and  others,  on 
charges  of  manslaughter  and 
interference  with  witnesses. 

The  charges  were  brought 
after  a shipping  disaster  six 
years  ago  which  caused  the 
Mediterranean’s  worst  envi- 
ronmental catastrophe. 

In  April  199 1,  five  crew 
members  were  killed  after  an 
explosion  ripped  through  an 
ageing  oil  tanker,  the  Haven, 
between  Genoa  and  Savona. 
The  crippled  vessel  spilt  up  to 
50.000  tonnes  of  crude,  with 
devastating  effects  on  marine 
life  and  the  tourist  and  fish- 
ing industries. 

•The  World  Wildlife  Fund, 
which  was  a party  to  the 
court  action,  said:  “Italy  is  a 
country  whose  sovereignty  is 
limited  by  the  oilmen  ... 
With  this  sentence  no  one  will 
pay  for  the  environmental  di- 
saster caused  by  the  sinking 
of  the  Haven." 

The  Haven  was  owned  by 
the  Haji-Ioannou  family’s 
shipping  company  of  which 
Stelios  Haji-Ioannou  was  at 
the  time  chief  executive.  He 
and  his  father,  Loucas.  were 
charged  with  manslaughter 
by  a Genoa  prosecutor  on  the 
basis  of  claims  that  the  18- 
year-old  vessel  had  been  inad- 
equately repaired  after  being 
hit  by  a rocket  during  the 
Iran-Iraq  war. 

Both  men,  together  with 
one  of  their  senior  executives, 
were  charged  with  threaten- 
ing two  of  the  ship’s  officers 
who  gave  evidence  against 
them.  Stelios  Haji-Ioannou 
alone  was  charged  with  offer- 
ing one  of  the  witnesses  a 
bribe  of  £118,000. 

The  prosecution  had  asked 
for  jail  sentences  of  between 
seven  and  eight  years  for  the 
Hajl-Ioannous  and  of  two 


years  and  four  months  for 
their  executive. 

An  experts'  report  commis- 
sioned by  the  Judges  con- 
cluded there  were  defects 
aboard  the  ship.  But'  it  said 
none  of  them  had  caused  the 
explosion.  Yesterday,  the 
judges  found  the  defendants 
not  guilty  on  all  charges. 
They  also  ruled  out  any 
action  for  damages. 

Valerio  Calzolaio.  Italy's 
under-secretary  of  state  for 
the  environment,  said  he  was 
sad  and  disappointed.  And  in 
a remarkable  departure  from 
the  convention  that  politi- 
cians do  not  question  the  find- 
ings of  ibe  courts,  he  added: 
"The  large  body  of  evidence 
advanced  by  the  prosecutor 
in  support  of  the  serious 
charge  imputable  to  the 
owners  has  not  been  frilly  val- 
ued or  adopted  by  the 
judges." 

The  reasons  for  the  court’s 
decision  are  to  be  made  pub- 
lic within  the  next  90  days.  It 
will  then  be  up  to  the  prosecu- 
tor to  decide  whether  to 
appeal. 

Mr  Calzolaio  said  he 
thought  an  appeal  was  "nec- 
essary, right  and  proper”. 
The  government  intended 
taking  up  the  suggestion  of  an 
MP  for  toe  Greens  who  yes- 
terday called  for  a parliamen- 
tary commission  of  inquiry. 
The  MP,  Athos  De  Luca,  geld 
he  also  wanted  a “parliamen- 
tary inspection  so  as  to  ac- 
quire the  court  papers". 

The  cost  of  the  disaster, 
which  is  also  the  subject  of 
separate  proceedings  involv- 
mg  the  Italian  government 
and  the  International  Oil  Pol- 
lution Compensation  Blind, 
were  originally  fixed  by  an- 
other court  in  Genoa  at  £280 
million.  But  the  figure  Ihk 
been  reduced  in  further  legal 
action.  Compensation  for  the 
pollution  damage  is  unlikely 
to  be  paid  for  another  10 
years. 

The  tanker,  formerly 
"3med  the  Amoco  Haven,  was 
a sister-ship  of  the  Amoco  Ca- 
diz, which  foundered  in  1978, 
causing  one  of  the  earliest 
and  worst  tanker  spills. 


Police  launch  inquiry  into  hospital  deaths  of  terminally  il 


Chris  MM 

Medical  Correspondent 


AN  investigation  has  been 
launched  Into  the  deaths 
of  patients  at  a psychiatric 
hospital 

Police  were  called  into  the 


Kingsway  Hospital,  near 
Derby,  on  November  7 after 
allegations  that  terminally  ill 
patients  had  been  allowed  to 
die.  Derbyshire  police  said 
they  were  investigating  sev- 
eral deaths  at  the  hospital 
But  they  refused  to  release 
details  of  the  inquiry  except 


to  say  it  was  "complex”  and 
would  take  some  months  to 
complete.  A hospital  state- 
ment said  it  was  "folly  co-op- 
erating with  the  police  inves- 
tigation Into  the  care  of 
terminally  m patients  on  one 
of  its  wards”. 

It  stressed  the  allegations 


Jd  not  refer  to  current  ] 
ttents.  "However,  if  indiv 
uals  have  specific  concerns 
anxieties  they  may  oonh 
ns,”  the  statement  said. 

It  is  not  known  if  any  me 
ter  of  staff  has  been  si 
pended.  Allegations  are  1 
lieved  to  centre  on  one  nurs 


Easy  Jet  founts 
cleared  on  oils 
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President  Biljana  Plavsic  reviews  a police  honour  guard  in  Banja  Luka  on  the  eve  of  parliamentary  elections  in  the  Bosnian  Serb  republic 

Sceptic  Serbs  doubt  the  Plavsic  revolution 


Karen  Coleman  in  Sarajevo  assesses  the  Republika  Srpska 
president’s  chances  in  the  polls  she  called  to  oust  the  hardliners 


THE  future  of  the  Bos- 
nian Serb  republic 
may  be  decided  this 
weekend  when  voters 
get  their  chance  to  choose 
between'  rivals  in  a bitter 
power  struggle.  President 
Biljana  Plavsic  is  fighting 
to  increase  her  support 
against  nationalist  hard- 
liners in  elections  today 
and  tomorrow  to  a new  par- 
liament in  the  Republika 
Srpska. 

Mrs  Plavsic,  who  is  based 
in  the  western  town  of 
Banja  Luka,  dissolved  the 
parliament  in  July  after 
she  began  accusing  her 
Pale-based  opponents  of 
corruption  and  running 
smuggling  rackets.  She  said 
they  were  backed  by  Rado- 
van Karadzic,  the  indicted 
war  criminal  who  is  sup- 
ported by  most  members  of 
the  ruling  Serb  Democratic 
Party  [SDS]. 

One  of  lts  most  powerful 
leaders  is  Momcilo  Krajis- , 
nik,  currently  the  Serb 
member  of  the  Bosnian  col- 
lective presidency  and  a 
key  rival  of  Mrs  Plavsic. 

yesterday  election  super- 
visors from  the  Organisa- 


tion for  Security  and  Coop- 
eration in  Europe  said  they 
had  disqualified  three  SDS 
candidates  because  the 
party  failed  to  remove  post- 
ers bearing  Mr  Karadzic’s 
portrait  — the  Dayton  ac- 
cords bar  indicted  war 
criminals  from  peacetime 
politics. 

They  said  they  would  de- 
bar two  more  candidates 
every  day  Karadzic  posters 
remained  on  display. 

At  the  moment  the  Repub- 
lika Srpska  is  split  In  half, 
those  in  the  east  loyal  to  Mr 
Karadzic,  those  In  the 
north-west  tending  to  back 
Mrs  Plavsic. 

Mrs  Plavsic  became  the 
darling  of  the  West  when 
she  started  her  campaign 
against  the  hardliners.  Al- 
though a strong  nationalist 
during  the  war.  she  has 
lately  expressed  more  sup- 
port for  the  peace  process 
than  her  opponents. 

But  the  West’s  enthusi- 
asm may  backfire  on  her. 
International  backing  can 
be  the  kiss  of  death  to  Bos- 
nian Serb  political  careers. 
Serbs  have  an  ambiguous 
attitude  towards  the  Nato- 


led  force  (S-fbr)  maintain- 
ing peace  in  Bosnia:  some 
see  it  as  an  occupying  army 
siding  with  the  Muslims 
and  Croats. 

As  S-for  tanks  trundled 
loudly  through  a Serb  sub- 
urb of  Sarajevo,  a Bosnian 
Serb  shook  his  head. 

“My  father  was  a war 
prisoner  of  Hitler.  Now  I’m 
their  prisoner.  He  spent 
four  years  as  a partisan  in 
Auschwitz.  Now  Pm  a pris- 
oner of  these  men.  These 
guys  are  the  same  as  Hitler.” 
Down  the  road,  another 
Bosnian  Serb  waited  by  bis 
taxi  for  customers.  Rajko 
said  he  had  a fine  lifestyle 
before  the  war,  bnt  all  that 
was  destroyed  in  the  fight- 
ing. The  elections  were  not 
going  to  any  differ- 

ence to  him,  he  said. 

“They're  all  fighting  for 
power,  but  no  one  asked  the 
people  about  anything.  No 
one  asked  the  people  how 
they  live  and  how  they’re 
going  to  live,  how  they’re 
going  to  get  money  to  live.” 
Biljana  Plavsic  was  not 
going  to  win,  he  added. 

Before  Mrs  Plavsic  dis- 
solved the  parliament.  45  of 


its  83  seats  were  held  by  the 
SDS.  Some  SDS  politicians 
have  defected  to  her  new 
party,  the  Serb  Peoples 
Party.  [SNSJ.  Western  ana- 
lysts in  Sarajevo  say  she 
may  win  no  more  than  15- 
20  per  cent  of  the  seats,  and 
that  the  hardliners  will 
remain  powerful. 

“I  don’t  think  the  elec- 
tions will  go  in  Plavsic’s 
favour,”  said  Hrair  Balian 
of  the  International  Crisis 
Group.  “In  the  best-case  see-  j 
nario  we  may  end  up  with  a 
hopelessly  fragmented  par- 
liament, in  the  worst  with 


an  SDS  and  SRS  (Serb  Radi- 
cal Party]  majority." 

The  senior  peace  negotia- 
tor in  Bosnia.  Carlos  Wes- 
tendorp.  knows  how  de- 
structive it  may  be  for  him 
if  the  hardliners  win. 

“Of  course  there  have 
been  problems  coming  from 
the  present  government  In 
Pale,  especially  In  imple- 
menting Dayton.”  he  said. 

“They  have  a wrong  per- 
spective. They  are  not  serv- 
ing their  population  prop-.- 
erly,  the  real  interest  of  the 
population,  which  is  to  co- 
operate with  the  interna- 
tional community,  because 
the  interest  of  the  interna- 
tional community  is  that 
the  country  is  prosperous 
and  democratic.” 


Socialists  revel  in  ‘Jospinmania’ 


Paul  Webster  In  Paris 


FOR  the  first  time  since 
the  French  Communist 
movement  split  from  the 
Socialists  at  Tours  77  years 
ago,  a Communist  Party 
leader  win  attend  a Socialist 
Party  congress  this  weekend. 

Robert  Hue’s  trip  to  Brest,  a 
gesture  of  allegiance  to  the 
prime  minister,  Lionel 
Jospin,  comes  only  a few  days 
after  Mr  Jospin  said  he  was 
proud  to  have  Communists  in 
his  government. 

Mr  Jospin  win  be  suc- 
ceeded as  first  secretary  erf 
the  party  after  the  congress, 
and  Ms  forewell  address  to  a 
movement  he  has  run  since 
1995,  after  an  earlier  term 
during  the  1980s,  Trill  be  a per- 
sonal triumph  as  new  opinion 
polls  reflect  his  rising 
popularity. 

Le  Parisien  reportedyester- 


Franpois  Hollande:  Socialist 
heir  with  hard  act  to  follow 

day  that  68  per  cent  of  the 
electorate,  including  two- 
thirds  of  opposition  voters, 
liked  the  way  he  was  hand- 
ling the  government  and 
68  per  cent  admired  his 
personality. 


Turning  the  traditional  ad- 
ministrative hierarchy  on  its 
head,  only  6 per  cent  of  the 
electorate  believed  that  the 
Gan  11 1st  president,  Jacques 
Chirac,  was  in  charge. 

Amid  such  “Jospinmania", 
his  nominated  successor  as 
party  chief,  Francois  Hol- 
lande, is  having  difficulty 
making  his  mark.  He  is,  how- 
ever, assured  of  more  than 
80  per  cent  support  from 
party  members  when  they 
vote  next  week. 

Despite  a period  as  party 
spokesman  while  in  opposi- 
tion, Mr  Hollande,  aged  43,  is 
still  best  known  for  challeng- 
ing Mr  Chirac  for  a parlia- 
mentary seat  in  1978.  He  has 
never  been  a minister. 

From  1984,  while  specialis- 
ing in  tax  reform,  be  was  a 
member  of  the  party  entou- 
rage surrounding  Jacques  De- 
lors,  the  former  chairman  of 
the  European  Commission. 


German  Balearic  bliss  fades 


Ian  Traynor  In  Bonn 


THE  kitschy  seaside 
home  of  Majorca’s  “car 
king”  went  up  in 
flames  this  week.  He  is  a 
German,  Hasso  Schuetzen- 
dorf,  owner  of  the  Medlter- 
■ ranean  island’s  largest  car- 
hire  firm. 

Last  week  another  multi- 
millionaire German, 
Manfred  Mel seU,  known  as 
the  “beer  king”,  died  in  his 
villa  when  Intruders  shot 
Mm,  his  eight-year-old  son 
and  a childminder  point- 
blank  in  the  head. 

Meisei,  aged  49,  was  a 
restaurateur,  taking  his 
nickname  from  the  cavern- 
ous 3,000-capacity  Beer 
King  pub  he  owned  on  the 
Playa  de  Palma  in  the  mass 
tourist  resort  of  La  ArenaL 
Mr  Scimetzcndorf;  aged 
73,  told  the  German  tab- 
loids that  he  was  the  victim 
of  an  arson  attack. 

“Maybe  it  was  revenge. 
Last  year  I was  threatened 
with  murder,  told  that  the 
Russian  mafiosi  would  be 
let  loose  on  me.  I paid  over 
a million  marks  (£350,000) 
I didn’t  want  to  end  up  like 
Manfred  MeiseL” 

Melsel's  bar  was  and  still 
is  a home-from -home  for 
many  of  the  millions  of 


Germans  who  head  for  Ma- 
jorca every  year,  the  kind 
of  place  where  Pils  and  San- 
gria are  drunk  by  the 
bucket 

His  murder  and  the  car 
king’s  blackmail  suggest 
that  file  locals  are  becom- 
ing resentfol  of  the  thou- 
sands of  Germans  working, 
living,  holidaying,  and  buy- 
ing property  on  the  Island. 


‘Even  the  towel 
wars  between  the 
British  and  the 
Germans  are  over9 


In  the  north,  the  mayor  erf 
the  small  town  of  Arta, 
which  is  ringed  by  German- 
owned  villas  arid  holiday 
homes,  has  started  cam- 
paigning against  the  “co- 
lonisers”, encouraging  lo- 
cals not  to  sell  their  land  or 
property  to  foreigners  and 
erecting  bureaucratic  bar- 
riers to  such  sales. 

Nevertheless,  the  magic 
of  Majorca  still  holds  for 
most  Germans. 

Ballermann  6,  on  the 
same  stretch  of  La  Arenal 
is  one  of  the  most 
notorious  and  best-loved 


German  bars  on  Majorca.  It 
is  also  the  name  of  the  big- 
gest box-office  hit  in  Ger- 
man cinemas. 

An  everyday  tale  of  two 
lovable  lager  fonts  on  the 
annnal  package  pilgrimage 
from  Dflsseldorf  airport  to 
sunburn,  sex,  and  gargan- 
tuan drinking  bouts  In  the 
eponymous  bar,  it  has  at- 
tracted almost  2 million 
filmgoers  since  it  opened 
last  month,  promising  to 
become  the  most  popular 
German-made  film  of  the 
decade. 

The  mainly  young  audi- 
ences love  it,  aping  the  lout- 
ish behaviour  in  the  cine- 
mas as  if  they  too  were 
settling  in  for  a heavy 
night's  booring  at  the  real 
Ballermann  a. 

Bnt  it  is  not  just  working- 
class  revellers  who  are 
drawn  to  Majorca. 

In  addition  to  this  year's 
record  2-7  million  German 
tourists,  it  has-  at  least 
50,000  German  residents. 

“Even  the  recurring 
towel  wars  between  British 
and  German  beach-bums 
are  now  over,”  Der  Spiegel 
noted,  explaining  that 
whereas  the  British  com- 
fortably ontnumbered 
them  a decade  ago  the  Ger- 
mans now  have  a one-mil- 
lion majority  in  Majorca. 


But  even  after  Mr  Jospin  sur- 
prisingly picked  him  ont  of  a 
crowd  of  contenders  as  dele- 
gated party  leader  after  toe 
leftwing  general  election  vic- 
tory in  June,  Mr  Hollande 
remained  considerably  less 
recognisable  than  his ; wife, 
SSgoltoe  Royal  an  education 
minister. 

His  probation  period  as  Mr 
Jospin’s  understudy  has  con- 
firmed claims  that  he  does 
not  like  confrontation,  nor 
the  Socialist  tendency  to  de- 
velop factions.  He  has  been 
given  credit  for  persuading 
the  national  assembly 
speaker  and  former  prime 
minister  Laurent  Fabius  to 
drop  a challenge  to  Mr 

Jospin. 

With  every  minister  and 
senior  party  leader  now  be- 
hind the  prime  minister,  Mr 
Hollande  is  unlikely  to  de- 
velop an  independent  party 
lina  in  the  near  future. 


News  in  brief 
Polish  court 


clears  police 

A Polish  court  cleared  22  for- 
mer policemen  yesterday  of 
the  fatal  shooting  of  nine 
striking  miners  under  com- 
munist-imposed! martial  law 
in  1981. 

Relatives  of  the  dead 
stormed  out  of  toe  court  in  the 
southern  city  of  Katowice  after 
the  verdict,  the  PAP  news 
agency  reported.— Renters: 

Sleaze  victim 

Portugal's  ruling  Socialists 
were  stunned  yesterday  by 
the  resignation  erf  toe  deputy 
prime  minister,  Antonio  Vi- 
torino.  on  suspicion  of  tax- 
dodgfog.— Reuters. 

Immigrants  drown 

Five  illegal  Immigrants  died 
and  16  were  missing  after 
after  trying  to  cross  rough 
seas  between  Albania  and 
southern  Italy  in  two  din- 
ghies, Italian  coastguards 
said  yesterday.  — Reuters. 

Japan  spy  scandal 

Japan’s  prime  minister,  Ryu- 
taro  Eashimoto,  yesterday  de- 
nied rumours  that  he  might 
have  compromised  national 
security  by  having  an  affair 
with  a Chinese  woman  years 
ago.  The  tabloid  press  Claim 
she  was  a Beijing  government 
spy.— AP. 


Scraps  of  election  posters  for  the  Karadzic  loyalist  Aleksa 
Buha.  president  of  the  Serbian  Democratic  Party,  get  the 
brush-off  in  Banja  Luka  photograph:  ramco  cukovjc 


Bavarian  PM 
castigates 
‘clueless’  EU 


Ian  Traynor  irt  Munich 


AVARIA’S  ambitious 
prime  minister, 
Edmund  Stoiber, 

launched  a bitter 

attanlr  yesterday  on  the  Euro- 
pean Union,  accusing  Brus- 
sels of  cluelessness  In  its  pur- 
suit of  expansion  to  the  east, 
warning  that  Germany  would 
not  foot  the  bill,  and  insisting 
on  the  toughest  criteria  for 
joining  the  single  currency. 

In  toe  most  stridently  anti- 
European  speedh  of  recent 
years  by  a senior  German  pol- 
itician in  power,  he  told  the 
annual  cODgreSS  in  MtUUCh  Of 
his  Christian  Social  Union 
(CSU)  that  toe  Commission’s 
policies  hart  “no  More”,  and 
set  himself  four-square 
against  Brussels’  '‘Agenda- 
2000"  blueprint 

“Where  has  the  enthusiasm 
gone?”  he  asked  of  the  tradi- 
tional German  eagerness  for 
European  imifirstrinn.  “Brus- 
sels has  become  a byword  for 
bureaucracy,  remoteness  and 
disenfranchisement’' 

Mr  Stoiber  and  his  party 
leader,  the  German  finance 
minister  Theo  Waigel,  face 
crucial  Bavarian  elections 
next  September,  two  weeks 
before  toe  German  national 
elections,  and  the  congress 
was  intended  to  be  a show  of 
discipline  and  togetherness 
before  bruising  election 

rampaigns. 

The  conservative  CSU,  in 
coalition  with  Chancellor  Hel- 
mut Kohl’s  Christian  Demo- 
crats in  Bonn,  has  enjoyed  a 
monopoly  of  power  in  Ba- 
varia for  35  years,  but  it  could 
lose  its  absolute  majority  in 
September. 

“Next  year  will  be  the  most 
crucial  for  40  or  SO  years,”  Mr 
Waigel  told  the  1.079  delegates 
in  a cavernous  Munich  hall 
draped  in  the  blue-and-white 
of  Bavaria  and  overhung  by  a 
large  crucifix. 

Mr  Stoiber  enjoys  a reputa- 
tion as  one  of  Germany’s  lead- 
ing Eurosceptics.  With  his 
power  base  in  Bavaria  rather 
than  Bonn,  he  is  a keen 
regionalist 

But  although  yesterday's 
tub-thumping  performance 
tugged  at  the  heartstrings  of 
his  conservative  audience, 
the  anti-European  thrust  of 
his  long  speech  sounded  more 
suited  to  a British  Conserva- 
tive Party  conference  than  a 
German  party  in  power  for 
decades. 

'T  cant  detect  any  feasihle 
framework  for  an  expanded 
European  Union,”  he  said. 
“Simply  adding  storeys  to  or 


extending  the  European 
house  is  no  solution. 

“The  Commission  and  many 
others  act  as  if  they  can  just 
continue  as  usuaL  That  has  no 
future.  And  it  has  no  future 
because  we  [Germany]  cannot 
afford  to  keep  paying  60  per 
cent  of  net  contributions  [to 
the  EU  budget].  One  member 
state  among  16  is  paying  more 
than  toe  rest  combined.  That 
is  neither  fair  nor  acceptable 
any  more  for  our  public.  Its  a 
question  of  justice. 

“Bavaria  has  not  defended 
its  identity  for  1,000  years 
simply  to  hand  it  away  at  toe 
cloakroom  in  Brussels  . . . 
People  Just  can't  believe  that 
we're  not  allowed  to  help 
firms  threatened  by  insol- 
vency or  crisis  regions. 

"We  won't  agree  that  the 
EU  can  tell  us  how  much  aid 
we  may  provide  to  our  border 
regions.  It’s  just  not  on  that 
we  can't  aid  our  border 
regions,  just  because  there 
are  other  regions  in  Europe 
that  are  weaker  structurally .“ 


‘Simply  adding 
storeys  to  or 
extending  the 
European  house 
is  no  solution’ 


Although  Mr  Stoiber  said 
the  CSU  was  not  against  the 
single  currency,  but  for  “a 
hard  euro”,  a congress  resolu- 
tion insisted  that  those  join- 
ing toe  single  currency  had  to 
prove  "durable  convergence" 
as  a “compulsory  condition" 
before  the  euro  was  launched. 

Arguing  for  a “strict  and 
narrow”  interpretation  of  the 
euro  criteria,  it  stressed  that 
the  3 per  cent  budget  deficit 
level  was  the  maYiitwm  that 
could  be  allowed. 

'*  Sustainability  must  be 
proven  by  the  convergence  of 
past  years  and  not  only  based 
on  hopes  of  future  conver- 
gence progress,  particularly  in 
the  budgets  for  1998,"  it  said. 

The  hard  line  bore  the  hall- 
mark of  Mr  Stoiber  and  could 
prove  embarrassing  to  Mr 
Waigel  who  has  been  a key 
architect  of  the  euro. 

The  resolution  “decisively 
rejected  creative  accounting 
to  meet  the  convergence  crite- 
ria”, although  earlier  this 
year  Mr  Waigel  was  accused 
of  seeking  to  cook  the  budget 
books  in  his  attenipt'  to  use 
the  national  gold  reserves  to 
make  the  grade  for  the  euro. 
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South  Asian  governments  on  a knife-edge 


Coalition  in 
India  heads 
for  lethal 
collision 


The  Guardian 


SuaEame  GaMcfibore 
In  New  Delhi 

INDIA'S  United  Front  gov- 
ernment embraced  tte  fete 
last  night  by  defying  an 
ultimatum  to  drop  one  of 
its  coalition  partners  or  face 
withdrawal  of  the  crucial  sup- 
port of  the  Congress  party. 

After  days  of  brinkman- 
ship, the  United  Front’s 
refusal  to  sack  three  minis- 
ters from  a south  Indian 
regional  party  would  appear 
to  leave  the  Congress  leader, 
Sitaram  Kesri,  little  choice 
but  to  pull  out  of  the  seven- 
month-old  government  of  L K 
Gujral,  setting  the  stage  for 


"■  v. . ‘‘h-' 


Gujral:  rejected  demand  for 
sacking  of  three  ministers 

elections  that  none  of  the  par- 
ties wants. 

“AH  of  us  are  driven  by  a 
momentum  that  is  beyond 
our  control,"  said  a United 
Front  minister.  “It  is  a sad 
stalemate.” 

He  said  it  would  take  “a 
miracle"  for  the  two  sides  to 
arrive  at  a compromise  to 
avert  a confidence  motion  in 
parliament  early  next  week 
that,  without  Congress  sup- 
port, the  United  Front  would 
almost  certainly  lose. 

The  Congress- Party  threat- 
ened to  pull  the  plug  on  the 
coalition  of  regional  and  left- 
wing  parties  on  Thursday, 
after  a report  into  the  assassi- 
nation of  the  former  prime 
minister,  Rajiv  Gandhi,  six 


years  ago  was  presented  to 

parliament  : 

Sections  of  the  report, 
which  stretches  to  more  than 
5,000  pages,  were  leaked  I 
nearly  two  weeks  ago.  They  , 
link  the  Dravida  Munnetra! 
Eazagbajn  (DMK)  — a mem- 
ber of  the  coalition  from  the  ! 
southern  state  of  Tamil  Nadu 
— to  the  Sri  Lankan  separat- 
ist Tamil  Tiger  suicide1 
bomber  who  carried  out  the 
fatal  attack. 

The  leaks  came  as  a god- 
send for  the  Congress,  which 
has  been  reluctantly  propping  j 
I up  the  government  since  in- 1 
conclusive  general  elections 
1 18  months  ago  and  has  been 
casting  around  for  an  emotive  1 
issue  that  could  pave  its  I 
return  to  power. 

“The  Congress  party  does  | 
not  wish  to  plunge  the  j 
country  into  another  eleo- , 
Hon,”  the  party’s  vice-presi- 1 
dent.  Jitendra  Prasad,  said  j 
yesterday.  But,  he  - added:  | 
“The  Congress  cannot  com- 
promise where  national  inter- 1 
ests  are  concerned.”  i 

The  report  spreads  the  | 
blame  for  Gandhi’s  murder  so 
wide  as  to  include  leaders  i 
from  other  parties  in  the , 
Front  as  weE  as  the  Congress,  i 

During  the  1980s,  the  Indian  ' 
pwemmcnt  — miriw  Qnn/ftt 

and  tiia  mother  Indira  — ac- 1 
trvely  supported  the  Tigers, 
establishing  training  camps  I 
in  Tamil  Nadu- 
However,  Mr  Kesri  hopes  to  ! 
obscure  that  history  by  con- 
centrating on  the  DMK’s  gym- 1 
pathy  for  Its  Tamil  brethren  I 
in  Sri  Lanka,  a tactic  that  has  i 
enraged  the  United  Front  ' 
“The  demand  for  the  i 
[removal]  of  the  DME  minis- 1 
tens  is  totally  unjustified,” 
said  the  information  minis- 1 
ter,  Jaipal  Reddy.  ; 

He  said  Mr  Gujral  would  | 
write  to  the  Congress  over  the 
weekend  formally  to  reject  its  I 
demand.  I 

The  Congress  stance  has  | 
also  been  roundly  criticised  ' 
by  the  Indian  media,  but  the 
impact  on  party  activists  has  I 
been  electrifying.  I 

The  Congress  now  seems  | 
confident  it  has  latched  on  to  j 
an  issue  that  could  reverse  its  | 
dismal  performance  in  eleo 
tions  last  year  — especially  If  I 


Pakistani  PM 

scrambles 

back  from 
the  precipice 


Congress  party  workers  burn  an  effigy  of  a Tamil  Tiger  in  New  Delhi  yesterday  after  one  of  the  government  coalition 
partners  was  linked  to  the  Tiers’  assassination  of  the  former  prime  minister  Rajiv  Gandhi  photograph;  sumlmalhotra 


Gandhi’s  enigmatic  widow, 
Sonia,  can  be  persuaded  to 
lead  the  campaign. 

On  Thursday,  Mr  Kesri 
begged  her  to  enter  active 
politics.  She  responded  with 
her  characteristic  silence,  hut 


Congress  workers  are 
undaunted. 

At  party  headquarters  yes- 
terday, hordes  of  Congress 
workers  chanted  along  to 
tunes  mourning  the  loss  of 
the  scion  of  the  Gandhi  dy- 


nasty. who  is  invariably  de- 
scribed as  young  and 
dynamic. 

“Our  beloved  Rajiv,  where 
are  you  now?”  wailed  a loud- 
speaker from  a truck  carrying 
a large  portrait  of  him  and  an 


effigy  of  the  Tamil  Tiger 
leader,  Prabhakaran. 

They  later  set  fire  to  effigies 
spiked  with  fire  crackers  of 
Prabhakaran,  and  Gandhi’s 
successor,  P.  V.  Narasimha 
Rao.  dancing  round  the  flames. 


Richard  Galpfo 
In  Islamabad 

For  the  past  week 
Pakistan  has  been™} 
the  brink 

catastrophe.  It  began 

with  the  prime *“j£S5£e 

i appearance  in  the 
court  on  contempt  charge* 

I over  comments  he  made 
about  the  chief  justice. 

Shortly  afterwards  the 
army  chief  was  asked  to  in- 
tervene in  the  escalating 
crisis  — convincing  some 
observers  that  the  days  of 
democratic  government 
were  numbered. 

On  Thursday,  as  the  gov^ 
eminent  announced  that  it 
also  intended  impeaching 
the  president,  the  fete  of 
the  country  appeared 
bleak  Indeed.  „ _ 

But  Pakistan  has  pulled 
bark  from  the  brink  — for 
the  time  befog,  at  least. 

Prime  Minister  Nawaz 
Sharif;  after  much  pres- 
sure, has  deferred  the  im- 
peachment motion. 

And  the  supreme  court 
has  suspended  the  con- 
tempt case  against  him 
nw Hi  the  end  of  next  week, 
allowing  sufficient  time,  it 
is  hoped,  for  the  political 
temperature  to  cool. 

There  is  even  some  opti- 
mism that  the  crisis  can  be 
peacefully  resolved.  “The 
worst  is  now  over,”  a 
senior  member  of  the  rul- 
ing Pakistan  Muslim 
League  said.  “X  think  the 
truce  will  hold.” 

But  even  if  he  is  right.  Mr 
Sharif  has  made  a disas- 
trous miscalculation  In  his 
conflict  with  the  judiciary. 

Swept  to  power  with  a big 
majority  In  February’s 
election,  he  looked  poised 
to  preside  over  a period  of 
political  stability  and  eco- 
nomic reform. 

Bat  his  battle  with  Chief 
Justice  Sajjad  Ali  Shah  over 
the  appointment  of  judges  to 
the  supreme  court  has  at  the 
very  least  badly  damaged 
the  government’s  credibility 
and  could  yet  disqualify  Mr 
Sharif  from  office. 

It  Is  the  more  surprising 
because  Mr  Sharif  has  much 
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with  the  judiciary  has  w*511 
{gSS  MtSMlif  has  beena 

^ with  his  tory 

much  power  as  posslbte*  as- 
sert himself  and  create  m 


Sharif:  miscalculated  in  his 
fight  with  the  judiciary 

cn ranee  policies,  which  is 
not  surprising  as  his  test 
government  was  also  dis- 
missed from  office.” 

It  Is  not  clear  what  kind 
of  compromise  may  be 
reached.  But  there  is  al- 
i ready  speculation  that  Mr 
Sharif  will  survive  — not 
least  because  there  is  no 
one  of  sufficient  stature  to 
replace  him. 

• As  political  turmoil  sent 
i the  stock  market  into  con- 
vulsions and  threatened  an 
, exodus  of  foreign  capital, 
Mr  Sharif  unveiled  a plan 
to  attract  investment.  Paki- 
stan will  offer  tax  holidays 
to  new  industries,  and  con- 
i cessions  on  customs  duties 
and  tariffs. 


Dissident  Wei  makes  US  debut 


Mark  Tran  In  New  York 

CHINA'S  foremost  dissi- 
dent, Wei  Jingsheng, 
celebrated  his  release 
from  18  years  of  captivity  at  a 
jubilant  press  conference  in 
the  New  York  Public  Library 
yesterday. 

His  coming-out  party  was 
attended  by  mobs  of  camera- 
men, photographers,  support- 
ers and  journalists  jostling 
each  other  at  one  of  the  city's 
landmarks.  It  was  a celebra- 
tion as  much  as  a press  con- 
ference, with  applause  punc- 
tuating his  remarks  and 
answers  to  the  press.  He 
spoke  in  Chinese. 

Mr  Wei,  aged  47,  looked 


News  in  brief 


remarkably  healthy  despite 
years  of  mistreatment  and 
solitary  confinement  He  gave 
an  insight  into  his  fortitude 
when  he  said  of  his  time  in 
jail:  "The  main  thing  I 
learned  Is  that  for  a human 
being,  there  is  no  difficulty 
you  can’t  overcome.  Just  rely 
on  yourself  and  you  can  over- 
come any  difficulty.” 

He  was  jailed  after  a De- 
cember 1978  essay,  which  sug- 
gested that  China’s  leader, 
Deng  Xiaoping,  should  ex- 
pand his  Four  Modernisa- 
tions campaign  — industry, 
agriculture,  science  and  tech- 
nology and  national  defence 
— to  include  democracy.  He 
has  spent  all  but  six  months 
in  prison  since  1979,  becom- 


ing a cause  c&ebre  in  human 
rights  circles. 

The  former  electrician  at 
Beijing  Zoo  was  released  -for 
medical  reasons,  the  Chinese 
government  said,  and  arrived 
in  the  United  States  over  a 
weak  ago,  after  a state  visit  by 
President  Jiang  Zemin.  After 
thanking  governments 
around  the  world,  Mr  Wei 
said:  'T.  have  waited  decades 
for  this  chance  to  exercise  my 
right  to  free  speech,  but  the 
Chinese  people  have  been 
waiting  for  centuries." 

Hie  said  the  praise  he  had 
received  made  him  “feel  em- 
barrassed because  I have  not 
done  enough  for  Chinese 
democracy”. 

Mr  Wei,  who  is  receiving  fi- 


nancial support  from  a num- 
ber of  Americans,  said  he  in- 
tended to  participate  in  demo- 
cratic activities  in  the  US. 

“Those  who  already  enjoy 
democracy,  liberty  and 
human  rights  in  particular 
should  not  allow  their  own 
personal  happiness  to  numb 
them  against  tyranny,  slavery 
and  poverty.  If  you  look  aside 
when  gangsters  abase  your 
neighbours,  then  your  own 
home  will  no  longer  be  safe," 
he  said.  Sidney  Jones,  the  ex- 
ecutive director  of  Human 
Rights  Watch  Asia,  attributed 
Mr  Wei’s  release  to  his  sense  of 
humour,  deep  principles  and  a 
stubborn  streak  — backed  by 
international  pressure  and 
changes  within  China. 
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■ countries  formally  agreed 
a treaty  yesterday  outlawing 
the  practice  of  bribing  foreign 
government  officials. 

Negotiated  in  Paris  by  the 
29  members  of  the  Organisa- 
tion for  Economic  Co-opera- 


Maori  land  deal 
after  1 50  years 

NEW  ZEALAND’S  highest 
mountain  is  to  take  a 
Maori  name  after  the  settle- 
ment yesterday  of  an  Indig- 
enous Land  claim,  writes 
Christopher  Ztnn  in  Sydney. 

The  prime  minister,  Jim 
Bolger,  signed  a deal  with 
Maoris  to  settle  a claim 
first  filed  In  1848  Involving 
the  South  Island’s  Ngai 
Tabu  tribe. 

Landmarks  including 
Mount  Cook  will  now  take 
joint  Maori  and  English 
names. 

The  deal,  worth  about 
£62  million,  includes  an 
apology  for  breaches  of 
agreements  by  the  former 
British  colonial  authori- 
ties, land,  cash  and  the  rec- 
ognition of  rights  to  food- 
gathering  areas. 

The  tribe  put  their  losses 
at  more  than  £7  billion. 

British  , colonial  authori- 
ties bought  84  million  acres 
for  just  £14,750.  Promises 
to  return  more  than  3 mil- 
lion acres  were  never  met  . 


tion  and  Development  the 
treaty  marks  a victory  for  the 
US,  which  has  been  pressing 
for  the  agreement  since  it  out- 
I lawed  foreign  bribery  20 
years  ago. 

But  until  now  the  US  had 
been  unable  to  persuade 


Man  on  armed 
rampage 

A '36-year-old  man  shot  and 
killed  the  new  owner  of  his 
house,  his  own  girlfriend,  her 
three-year-old  daughter  and 
three  other  people  in  a central 
Austrian  town  of  Mautera- 
horf  before  turning  the  gun 
on  himself;  police  said  yester- 
day. Johann  Gautsch  had  to 
move  out  of  the  house  by  the 
end  of  the  year. — AP. 

Soccer  exemption 

Nigeria’s  soccer  team  looks  i 
likely  to  be  exempted  from  the 
EU  ban  on  sporting  contacts,  I 
imposed  after  the  country’s 
regime  executed  the  writer 
; Ken  Saro-Wiwa.  to  alow  its 
Players  to  compete  at  next 
I summer’s  World  Cup  in 
France,  mites  Stephen  Boots 
in  Brussels. 

Belgian  confession 

The  daughter  of  Andras  Pan- 
dy.  the  Hungarlan-bom  pas- 
tor charged  with  Inning-  six 
members  of  his  family  in  Bel- 
gium, has  said  she  shot  her 
mother  and  brother  and  was 
at  the  murder  of  five  people, 


European  and  Japanese  gov- 
ernments to  end  the  practice, 
and  some  had  even  permitted 
corporations  to  take  a tax  de- 
duction for  it. 

The  OECD  agreed  in  May  in 
principle  to  a bribery  ban, 
and  has  since  been  defining 


Belgian  media  reported  yes- 
terday. — Reuters. 

Luxor  mix-up 

Swiss  coroners  said  yesterday 
that  one  of  the  36  corpses 
returned  to  them  after  the 
massacre  in  Luxor  on  Mon- 
day did  not  match  its  identifi- 
cation documents.  — Reuters. 

Hostage  demand 

Tajik  warlord  Rezvon  Sadirov 
said  he  had  taken  hostage  two 
French  aid  workers  and  of- 
fered to  exchange  them  for  his 
brother,  who  Is  awaiting  trial' 
on  kidnapping  charges,  offi- 
cials said  yesterday.  — AP. 

Cabbie  killing 

Two  14-year-old  girls  were 
charged  yesterday  with  kflling 

a taxi  driver  in  Budapest  The 
taxi  was  "being  driven  by  one 
of  the  girls  when  it  was 
stopped  by  police.  — AP. 

Septuplets  well 

The  first-born  of  the  world’s 
only-known  living  septuplets 
was  breathing  on  his  own  yes- 
terday and  his  six  siblings 
were  said  to  be  making  signif- 
icant progress  in  hospital  in 
Des  Moines,  Iowa. — Reuters.  .. 


what  kind  of  government  offi- 
cials should  be  covered. 

Countries  will  now  have  to 
prosecute  corporations  for 
paying  bribes.  The  treaty 
would  also  outlaw  most  pay- 
ments to  MPs.  — New  York 
Times. 


UN  monitors 
reach  Iraq 

UNITED  Nations'  arms  in- 
spectors, including  Axner- 
i lean  members  of  the  team, 
returned  to  Iraq  yesterday 
after  a deal  hailed  by  the  Iraqi 
anri  Russian  media. 

But  Washington  underlined 
its  scepticism  by  moving 
more  warplanes  and  ships 
into  the  Gulf 

About  80  inspectors  flew 
from  Bahrain  to  resume  their 
monitoring  of  the  destruction 
of  Iraq’s  weapons.  They  were 
pulled  out  on  November  14 
after  Baghdad  expelled  six  PS 
Inspectors,  claiming  they 
were  spies. 

A Russian-Iraqi  statement 
was  released  on  Thursday 
after  a middle-of-the-night 
meeting  at  the  UN  headquar- 
ters in  Geneva  demanded  that 
Iraq  allow  the  inspectors  to 
return  uncondttionaSy.  The 
statement  said  Moscow  had 
agreed  to  help  lift  sanctions 
on  Iraq.  ' _ 

But  Washington  said  Rus- 
sia could  not  influence  it  to 
lift  sanctions.  — Reuters. 
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Razzmatazz  all  the  way 


THE  triumphant 

return  of  Guys  and 
Dolls  to  the  Royal 
National  Theatre 
brings  the  curtain 
down  on  the  extraordinarily 
productive  career  of  the 
Canadian-born  Japanese  cho- 
reographer David  Toguri.  who 
has  died  of  cancer  aged  64.  The 
trademark  of  this  greatly 
respected  and  dearly  loved 
artist  was  brilliantly  Inven- 
tive musical  staging,  using 
every  skill  performers  can 
muster,  combined  with  sexy 
Lfw.uiataz?:  choreography. 

One  of  eight  children,  he 
grew  up  in  Toronto  training 
in  classical  dance,  and. 
against  all  the  odds  for  an 
oriental  performer,  reached 
Broadway.  He  arrived  in  the 
West  End  from  New  York  in 
the  cast  of  Flower  Drum  Song, 
beginning  a love  affair  with 
London  and  the  British 
theatre.  Although  called  to 
Hollywood  to  play  in  the 
movie  version,  he  quickly 
returned  with  Sammy  Davis 
Jnr  at  the  Prince  of  Wales 
Theatre  and  took  up  resi- 
dence here. 

As  an  actor  and  dancer  be 
played  opposite  Dame  Anna 
Neagle  in  Charley  Girl  at  the 
Adelphi.  worked  on  early 
shows  with  Danny  La  Rue, 
and  became  principal  dancer 
on  the  popular  television 
show  Sunday  Night  at  the 
London  Palladium.  He  was 
soon  also  working  as  a chore- 
ographer. staging  shows  at 


John  Starks 

Designer 
who  made 
the  QE2 
shipshape 


JOHN  Starks,  the  naval 
architect  who  has  died 
aged  80,  designed  two  of 
the  most  important  vessels 
In  British  post-war  history 
— the  QR2,  the  country’s 
last  classical  ocean  liner, 
and  HMS  Dreadnought,  Its 
first  nuclear  submarine. 

The  Dreadnought  was  his 
favourite  of  all  the  projects 
he  worked  on  in  a long 
career  as  a naval  and  com- 
mercial shipwright.  Starks 
designed  the  hull,  hut  the 
British  stood  no  chance  of 
catching  up  with  American 
technological  superiority  in 
sea-born  nuclear  propul- 
sion, so  Britain  was  allowed 
to  buy  a reactor  section  as 
built  for  a Skipjack-class  US 
nuclear  submarine.  This 
was  bu3t  into  Starks's  hull, 
which  also  included  all- 
British  electronics  and 
weaponry.  The  boat  was 
launched  in  1960  and  com- 
missioned in  1963. 

Having  seen  the  sub- 
marine through  to  launch, 
Starks  left  the  Royal  Corps 
of  Naval  Constructors  in 
i960  to  become  technical  di- 
rector of  the  Clydebank 
shipbuilders  John  Brown 
and  Co  — he  had  worked 
with  the  company  on  the 
construction  of  heavy  and 
light  cruisers.  Canard,  still 
the  market  leader  in  luxury 
shipping  in  an  era  of  grow- 
ing competition  Grom  the  Jet 
plane,  began  to  consider  a 
replacement  for  the  Queen 
Elizabeth  and  Queen  Mary, 
the  world’s  largest  liners 
ever  at  more  than  60,000 
tons  each.  The  line  planned 
in  1959  to  commission  a 
75.000-ton  substitute  known 
for  short  as  Q3,  for  the  older 
Queen  Mary.  But  the  'mar- 
ket was  shrinking  fust  and  a 
more  modest  proposal  for  a 
ship  of  58,000  tons  was 
drawn,  up  in  1961.  styled  Q4 
for  shipyard  purposes. 

Although  the  vessel  was 
to  be  the  last  luxury  super- 
liner to  be  bnOt  looking  like 
a ship,  rather  than  a float- 
ing block  of  flats,  it  was  a 
revolutionary  design.  While 
its  gross  tonnage  — a mea- 
surement of  volume,  not  of 
weight  — was  originally 
only  two-thirds  of  the 


the  then  famous  Latin  Quar- 
ter, beginning  a career  that 
has  influenced  just  about 
everyone  working  in  the  Brit- 
ish musical  theatre  scene. 

He  was  assistant  director 
on  the  first  London  produc- 
tion of  Hair  and  was  respon- 
sible for  its  national  tour. 
Over  the  past  two  decades  his 
output  of  work  has  been  for- 
midable. He  won  a West  End 
award  for  Guys  and  Dolls  In 
1982  and  subsequent  West 
End  choreography  included 
The  Blue  Angel  for  the  RSC 
(directed  by  Trevor  Nunn), 
Swell  Party.  Spread  a Little 

Happiness.  The  Baker's  Wife 
(again  with  Trevor  Nunn), 
Noel  and  Gertie  and  Once  on 
this  Island,  which  he  also  co- 
directed with  Gweada  Hughes 
and  which  won  an  Olivier  for 
Best  Musical. 

For  the  English  National 
Opera  he  choreographed  Kurt 
Weill's  Street  Scene  and  Sond- 
heim’s Pacific  Overtures.  At 
the  Royal  Opera  House  he 
worked  on  Falstaff  and  Parsi- 
fal and  at  the  New  York  Met-' 
ropolltan  Opera,  Khovancina. 

He  frequently  worked 
abroad  and  was  named  Best 
Director  in  1986  for  his  pro- 
duction of  Guys  and  DoUs  in 
Australia,  won  the  Sterling 
'Award  for  best  choreography 
in  Canada  with  Robin  Hood, 
regularly  directed  at  the  Nor- 
wegian National  Theatre  in 
Oslo,  and  choreographed  Rod- 
gers and  Hammerstein’s  Cin- 
derella In  Japan. 


His  film  and  video  work 
included  the  cult  Rocky  Hor- 
ror Picture  Show,  Absolute  Be- 
ginners. David  Bowie's  Blue 
Jeans.  Queen's  A Crazy  Thing 
Called  Love  and  Give  My 
Regards  to  Broad  Street  with 
Paul  McCartney.  He  choreo- 
graphed the  movies  Peter ’sr\ 
Friends  for  Kenneth  Branagh, 
Memphis  Belle  and  Who 

Framed  Roger  Rabbit? 

Throughout  an  enormously 
successful  career  he  never 
lost  sight  of  the  need  to  en- 
courage new  talent.  He 


member  of  the  governing 
body. 

Never  forgetting  his  own 
struggle  as  an  unknown,  Jap- 
anese dancer  his  generosity 
to  young  artists  included 
funding  many  of  them  anony- 
mously. One  of  his  Last  wishes 
to  his  many  friends  and  col- 
leagues was  that  if  they 
wished  to  make  a memorial 
donation  then  it  should  go  to 
the  NYT  to  create  a fond  to 
help  young  choreographers. 

I have  never  come  across 
anyone  who  ever  worked  with 


Toguri  could  make  a nervous  actor  with 
two  left  feet  and  who  had  never  danced 
before  be/ieve  he  could  be  a West  End  star 


returned  regularly  to  the 
Guildhall  School  of  Music  and 
Drama,  staging  Meet  Me  in  St 
Louis  only  last  year,  when  he 
was  also  awarded  honorary 
membership  of  the  academy. 
He  adored  the  energy  and  en- 
thusiasm of  young  talent  and 
astonished  me  when  at  the 
height  of  his  career,  he  agreed 
to  choreograph  the  first 
revival  of  Lionel  Bart’s  Blitz/ 
for  us  at  the  National  Youth 
Theatre.  His  painstaking 
teaching,  always  coupled 
with  a great  sense  of  fun, 
spurred  the  company  on  to 
triumphant  heights.  He 
returned  to  choreograph 
Maggie  May  and  became  a 


David  Toguri  without  loving 
him  for  the  rest  of  their  lives. 
He  could  make  a nervous  ac- 
tor with  two  left  feet  and  who 
had  never  danced  before 
really  believe  that  they  could 
be  a West  End  musical  star.  A 
consummate  professional,  he 
would  lavish  attention  on 
anyone  struggling  in  a chorus 
line  as  long  as  they  returned 
it  with  hard  work. 

Hard  work  and  generosity 
were  the  hallmarks  of  his  life. 
In  his  three-year  battle 
against  cancer  he  displayed 
an  awesome  courage  and  dig- 
nity. He  was  always  deter- 
mined never  to  burden  any- 
one else  with  it  In  the  final 


dark  months  of  his  illness  he 
returned  to  his  loving  family 
who  nursed  him  to  the  end. 


Edward  WHson 

nicliard  Eyre  writes.'  A large 

part  of  my  luck  with  Guys  and 
Dolls  was  getting  David  To- 
guri to  do  the  choreography, 
and  a large  part  of  the  success 
of  Lhe  show  was  due  to  him. 
There  is  not  a gesture  or  step 
in  the  show  that  Is  not  in- 
fected by  his  talent  and  his 
sensibility. 

David  had  wit,  grace,  and 
an  irresistible  energy.  He  was 
an  alchemist-  if  you  could 
walk  in  rhythm,  be  could 
teach  you  to  dance  — as  many 
actors  from  Bob  Hoskins  to 
Jim  Carter  to  BID  Paterson 
could  testify.  He  even  taught 
me  to  tap.  Like  all  choreogra- 
phers (and  ex-dancers)  he  al- 
ways maintained  a rigorous 
discipline,  but  as  long  as  you 
were  prepared  to  work  hard 
he  tempered  it  with  a touch- 
ing patience  and  unqualified 
generosity;  only  laziness  was 
unforgiveable. 

Just  over  a year  ago  David 
and  1 started  rehearsals  for  a 
revival  of  the  show  we  had 
first  done  nearly  15  years  ago. 
He  was  not  well,  but  be  bore 
his  illness  with  an  unostenta- 
tious and  unsentimental  dig- 
nity: true  courage,  1 thought 
He  never  made  a fuss  of  his 
illness  and  wouldn't  want  a 
fuss  made  of  his  death.  He'd 
want  to  be  remembered  with 


David  Toguri . . . adored  the 
energy  of  new  talent 

joy:  no  one  gave  so  much  to  so 
many 

Oyd  Harrington  wilteaa  David 
Toguri  was  a delightful  com- 
panion, arwi  an  inspirational 
teacher  of  kids  who  were 
often  deprived,  or  unlikely 
candidates  for  the  challenge 
of  dance.  At  the  National 
Youth  Theatre  he  worked 
tirelessly  with  inexperienced 
young  members  and  obtained 
amazing  results. 

As  interest  revived  in  Lio- 
nel Bart's  work  in  the  late 
1980s,  Toguri  had  taken  sev- 
eral dozen  amateur  kids  from 
the  NYT  and  within  four 
weeks  brought  them  to  an 
astounding  level  of  dance.  In 
Barfs  Maggie  May  and  Blitz 
everyone  acknowledged  the 
high  level  of  his  accomplish- 
ments as  well  as  his  raw 
recruits. 

His  last  wish  when  he  rang 
from  Canada  was  not  for 
empty  words,  but  a hope  that 
a fond  would  be  established  to 
encourage  young  choreogra- 
phers at  the  NYT.  He  never 
forgot  them  and  they  will 
never  forget  him. 


David  Togumi  Toguri, 
choreographer,  bom  October 
25. 1933;  died  November  15. 
1997 


From  the  depths . . . Dreadnought,  designed  by  John  Starks  (below),  bursts  through  the  ice  to  become  the  first  Royal  Navy  vessel  to  reach  the  North  Foie 


Queen  Mary's,  it  was  more 
than  900  feet  long,  but  with 
a shallow  draught  of  only  31 
feet  Aluminium  replaced 
steel  In  much  of  its 
construction. 

Launched  by  the  epony- 
mous monarch  as  the  Queen 
Elizabeth  H in  1967.  the 
long  and  elegant  black  hull 
with  white  superstructures 
at  once  became  knows  to  all 
as  the  QB2  and  was  soon  the 
world’s  most  famous  ship  — 
long  before  a series  of  mis- 
haps brought  frequent 
boots  of  bad  publicity-  It 
was  the  last  finer  to  run  a 
scheduled  north  Atlantic 
service. 

Meanwhile.  John  Brown 


was  subsumed  Into  Upper 
Clyde  Shipbuilders,  which 
collapsed  in  19TL  Before  di- 
saster struck,  Starks  had 
left  for  Vosper  Thorny  croft, 
the  Southampton  specialists 
in  smaller  warships. 

Starks  was  born  in  the 
navy  town  of  Devonport 
and  left  school  at  15  after 
his  father's  death  to  become 
an  apprentice  shipwright. 
In  1936  he  won  a place  as  a 
cadet  with  the  Royal  Corps 
of  Naval  Constructors, 
studying  at  Greenwich  and 
qualifying  with  flhcHrHtHtm 

in  1939.  He  spent  the  war 
designing  submarines,  play- 
ing  a prominent  pari:  in  the 
development  of  the  S and  U 


Peter  Ball 


Bringing  sport 
in  from  the  cold 


:H  is  the  current  out- 
mring  of  British 
ortswriting  it  is  diffi- 
yaii  the  time,  not  so 
>,  when  it  was  hardly 
4d  a part  of  proper 
an  at  all  Peter  Ball, 
s died  of  leukaemia 
was  one  of  the  people 
ped  make  the  change, 
pent  the  last  dozen 
his  life  writing  about 
and  cricket,  his 
te  sports,  for  the 
working  from  a base 
jshire.  But  for  much 

70s  he  had  fulfilled  a 


pioneering  role  as  the  first 
sports  editor  of  Time  Out  the 

Owiriqn  b dings  magazine. 

In  an  editorial  environment 
then  more  readily  associated 
with  fringe  theatre  and  far- 
left  politics.  Ball — a graduate 
of  Sussex  University  and, 
more  Impressively  to  his  con- 
temporaries, file  University 
of  California  — lobbied  first 
for  the  inclusion  of  sport  on 
the  magazine's  menu  and 
then  for  the  establishment  of 
a permanent  post  Once  in- 
stalled, he  displayed  a 
breadth  of  Interest  that  led 


I 


Peter  Ball. . .elevated  his 
readers  to  participants 

the  section  into  coverage  of 
what  were  then  minority  pur* 
suits.  Basketball,  ire  hockey 
and  korfbaLl  would  have  been 
unlikely  to  raise  a flicker  of 
interest  among  the  sports  edi- 
tors of  conventional  national 
papers,  but  Ball  found  space 
for  them  all 

He  also  established  a 


classes  that  fought  In  the 
Mediterranean.  Starks 
stayed  with  submarines 
after  the  war.  studying  Ger- 
man U-boats  for  what  they 


column  devoted  to  sports  par- 
ticipation, which  served  not 
merely  as  a noticeboard  for 
would-be  park  footballers  but 
also  as  a small,  but  not  insig- 
nificant seedbed  for  the  com- 
ing fitness  boom. 

Ball  chose  his  writers  care- 
fully. establishing  a cadre 
whose  members  went  on  to 
make  their  voices  heard  from 
higher  platforms.  Under  his 
guidance,  John  Taylor,  the 
former  Wdles  and  • British 
lion  wing  forward,  took  the 
first  tentative  steps  that  led  to 
his  appointment  as  the  Mail 
On  Sunday’s  rugby  corre- 
spondent Phil  Shaw,  now  the 
Independent’s  northern  foot- 
ball critic,  was  another  pro- 
tege. as  were  the  cricket  and 
sports- business  writer  Mihir 
Bhose;  the  photographer 
Bamonn  McCabe,  now  the 
Guardian's  picture  editor;  the 
'American  writer  Adrianne 
Blue,  author  of  books  on 
women  in  sport;  and  this 


could  offer  in  design 
improvements. 

In  1943  he  moved  to  Glas- 
gow to  represent  the  Admi- 
ralty in  its  dealings  with 
local  shipyards.  From  1951 
to  1955  he  was  in  Washing- 
ton with  the  British  Joint 
Services  Mission  and  made 
contacts  of  great  value 
when  he  designed  the 
Dreadnonght.  After  his 
return  he  worked  on  the 
Porpoise  and  Oberon  con- 
ventional submarine 
classes,  Britain’s  first  com- 
pletely post-war  designs. 
The  latter,  in  particular, 
proved  highly  successful 
and  long-lasting.  He  also 
helped  with  the  first  British 


newspaper’s  Robert  Pryce.  He 
gave  encouragement  and 
work  to  Stan  Hey  and  Andrew 
Nickolds.  two  guiding  lights 
of  the  scurrilous  football  mag- 
azine Foul,  a much  loved  but 
financially  disastrous  precur- 
sor of  the  whole  fanzine 
phenomenon. 

During  his  time  at  the  mag- 
azine he  collaborated  with 
Eamon  Dunphy,  the  Irish  in- 
ternational footballer,  on  a 
book  entitled  Only  a Game, 
Dunphy's  account  of  a season 
with  MillwalL  This  was  the 
first  footballer’s  diary  to  deal 
with  the  game's  disappoint- 
ments and  humiliations  as 
well  as  its  golden  hours,  and 
it  remains  both  greatly  ad- 
mired and  unmatched.  Ball’s 
later  collaborations,  with 
Peter  Reid,  Tony  Woodcock, 
Jack  Charlton  and  Alex  Fer- 
guson, were  seldom  able  to 
match  its  candour,  but  were 
Invariably  informative. 

A fan  of  Manchester  United 


\, 

rr*. 


guided-mJssile  destroyers  of 
the  County  class,  so  large 
that  some  were  Inclined  to 
classify  them  as  cruisers  by 
another  name. 

In  1972  Starks  and  his 
wife,  Maggie,  moved  to  Bio 
de  Janeiro  for  five  years  to 
supervise  the  construction 
of  frigates  for  the  Brazilian 

navy.  On  their  return  in 
1977  they  retired  to  Teign- 
mouth  in  Devon.  He  is  sur- 
vived by  Maggie  and  their 
two  sons. 


Dan  van  der  Vat 


John  Starks,  naval  architect  bom 
April  29,  1917;  died  October  17. 
1997 


and  Lancashire  County 
Cricket  Club.  Ball  was  happy 
to  relocate  to  the  north-west 
in  the  late  eighties,  where  bis 
three  sons  grew  up  and  where 
he  could  concentrate  his 
efforts  on  sport  in  the  region 
He  was  a convivial  man 
who,  in  conversation,  was  sel- 
dom known  to  complete  a sen- 
tence. Impatient  friends  gladly 
finished  them  for  him.  Nor,  as 
our  mutual  friend  Stan  Hey 
recalled  last  week,  was  he 
afraid  to  start  a piece  of  jour- 
nalism with  an  unexpected 
phrase  such  *as  “But 
really...”  By  this  means, 
without  really  knowing  it  he 
elevated  his  readers  to  the 
status  of  participants  In  a con- 
tinuing dialogue  about  the 
really  important  things  of  life. 


Richard  Williams 


Peter  Ball,  journalist  and  author, 
bom  April  13. 1843;  died  Novem- 
ber 11, 1097 


Face  to  Faith 


Humanity 
and  hope 


Don  Cuftttt 


A! 


GUARDIAN  story 
about  Abdul  Karim 
goroush  described 
_ _ him  as  an  Iranian  aca- 

demic and  as  being  potentially 
"Islam's  Luther”.  No  further 

press  reports  about  him  seem 
to  have  appeared,  and  no  text 
by  him  seems  to  have  reached 
print  in  the  West. 

However,  a friend  has  ob- 
tained from  the  Internet  a 
printout  of  the  English  transla- 
tion of  a lecture  by  Soroush.  Its 
Internet  availability  Indicates 
there  are  people  wbo  are  trying 
to  disseminate  Soroush's 
ideas,  and  it  is  a clear  enough 
text  to  be  able  to  make  out  the 
mam  outlines  of  his  message. 

First,  the  comparison  with 
Luther  Is  misleading.  Living 
just  after  the  end  of  the  Middle 
Ages,  Luther  helped  Christian- 
ity to  make  the  transition  from 
being  the  basis  of  a whole  civi- 
lisation to  being  the  personal 
faith  by  which  an  Individual 
might  live  in  an  increasingly- 
secular  society. 

Soroush's  concern  is  rather 
different  Among  the  educated 
in  Muslim  countries,  there  has 
long  been  a debate  about  how 
an  accommodation  can  be 
reached  between  Islam  and 
modem  scientific  knowledge. 
The  radically-religious  have 
argued  for  the  lslamisation  of 
knowledge,  meaning  that  they 
want  to  see  the  whole  of  west- 
ern science  and  technology  ap- 
propriated, and  revised  to 
bring  it  into  harmony  with 
Islamic  principles.  The  liber- 
als, have  argued  for  the  scienti- 
sation  oflalam.  meaning  that 
they  want  Islam  to  be  revised 
in  accordance  with  the  mod- 
em critical  style  of  thinking. 

Soroush  says  he  takes  nei- 
ther view.  What  he  looks  for  is 
the  Humanisation  of  Religion. 
He  sedks  to  disarm  criticism 
by  allowing  that  in  them- 
selves. God  and  his  revelation 
may  indeed  be  eternal,  perfect 
and  immutable.  But  “religion, 
or  revelation  for  that  matter, 
(in  itself)  is  silent".  For  reli- 
gion to  exist  among  human  be- 
ings it  must  enter  into,  and  get 
Involved  with,  human  under- 
standing. human  language, 
human  societies  and  human 
history.  Perhaps  there  Is  a 
tealm  in  which  religious 
truths  are  “absolute",  but  it 
cannot  be  the  human  realm. 
Within  the  human  realm, 
everything  is  relative,  every- 
thing is  subject  to  criticism 
and  reformulation,  and  there 
are  no  “absolutes". 

Soroush's  teaching,  then,  is 
not  so  much  Luther  as  sea  of 
faith.  Religion  in  this  world  Is 
"only  human”;  and  Soroush 
clearly  opposes  the  fundamen- 
talist belief  that  there  can  be 
“absolutes”  within  the  human 
realm.  All  of  human  knowl- 
edge and  experience  involves 
interpretation,  presupposi- 
tions, theories.  We  build  our 
world  and  our  knowledge-sys- 
tems; and  whatever  humans 
may  build,  a later  generation 
may  need  to  rebuild. 

“Non-realism” — the  view 
that  we  are  the  makers  of  all 
meanings  and  truths,  and  that 
everything  is  open  to  criticism 


Weekend  Birthdays 


OUT  there  in  the  battle  of  the 
airwaves,  disc  jockey,  broad- 
caster and  professional  test 
talker.  Zoe  Ball  (27  tomor- 
row), is  having  a good  war.  In 
the  month  since  she  began  co- 
hosting Radio  l's  key  break- 
fast show,  audiences  have 
jumped  by  750,000.  And  given 
that  the  opposition  (on  Virgin 
Radio)  is  led  by  the  noisy  and 
high-profile  Chris  Evans,  that. 
Is  some  achievement 
Success  must  be  a welcome 
return  to  form.  After  a Girl 
Friday  career  around  com- 
mercial television,  she  landed 
her  first  presenting  Job,  aged 
20,  on  the  BBC’s  “yooff  enter- 
tainment programme,  O Zone. 
Two  years  ago.  she  joined  C4's 
The  Big  Breakfast,  but  left 
after  eight  months,  limping 
back  to  the  Beeb. 

Getting  up  at  5am  to  be  on  best 
bubbly  form  by  seven,  cant  be 
much  ton.  Still.  750,000  new 
fans,  each  dying  to  share  your 
cornflakes,  just  might  make  it 
all  worthwhile. 

Today's  birthdays: Boris 
Becker,  tennis  player,  30;  Ja- 
mie Lee  Curtis,  actress,  39; 
Terry  Gilliam,  animator,  di- 
rector. 57;  Jean  King,  tennis 
champion,  54;  Nicolas  Wal- 
ter, manager.  Rationalist 
Press  Association.  63. 

Tomorrow 's  other  birthdays: 
John  Cole,  political  commen- 
tator, 70;  Michael  Gough,  ac- 
tor, 80;  Bernard  Herdan, 
chief  executive.  Driving  Stan- 
dards Agency,  SO. 


Zoe  Ball ...  27  tomorrow 


and  reinterpretation — is  still 

strange  to  some,  even  in  the 

West  Roy  Hattersley,  in  a 
recent  Guardian  column, 
urged  the  dergy  to  go  on  be- 
lieving in  and  preaching  “ab- 
solutes”. Although  he  is  not 
himself  in  fact  a believer,  he 
thinks  it  appropriate  to  propa- 
gate untruths. 

However,  most  people  are 
surely  aware  thateverything 
in  language  Is  relative.  There 
are  no  fixed  and  immutable 
meanings  AH  meaning  is  dif- 
ferential, relative  and  histori- 
cally changeable.  So  we  should 
give  up  talk  of  “absolutes",  be- 
cause we  have  no  absolute  vo- 
cabulary in  which  they  could 
bestated. 

Put  tt  another  way:  there  Is 
no  text,  whether  sacred,  or 
legal,  or  philosophical,  so 
tightly-written  that  it  will  only 
ever  be  open  to  just  one  inter- 
pretation. Even  a musical 
score,  which  might  bethought 
to  contain  very  precise  instruc- 
tions, is  interpreted  differently 
by  different  players.  So  funda- 
mentalism is  wrong,  and  there 
are  no  “absolutes”.  Every 
human  perception,  every 
human  act  of  understanding. 


Is  God  something 
over  and  above  the 
endless  and 
interminable  human 
quest  for  him? 


and  every  human  expression 
involves  interpretation  and  Is 
therefore  open  to  revision. 

Soroush  has  clearly  read  a 
good  deal  of  western  philoso- 
phy, particularly  Kant  and  Ga- 
damer.  He  talks  about  the  need 
for  a reformation  of  religion, 
but  theological  realists  will  ask 
what  view  he  takes  of  the 
status  of  God  and  God’s  self- 
revelation  In  theHcdy  Qu'ran. 

Perhaps  wisely,  and  perhaps 
necessarily,  he  leaves  that 
question  open.  What  he  wmc 
to  ask,  and  the  translation  is 
not  perfect,  is:  is  God  some- 
thing over  and  above  the  end- 
less and  interminable  human 
quest  for  him;  or  is  the  quest 
itself  all  there  Is,  and  all  we 
actually  need?  Soroush  seems 
to  say  in  the  endJhat,from 
where  we  stand,  this  question 
cannot  be  answered.  But  we 
live  in  a state  ofhope,  hope  for 
more  than  we  can  yet  know. 
The  door  is  just  a little  open. 

Thus  Soroush  seems  to  end 
his  humanisation  of  religion 
with  a theology  of  hope.  It  is 
brave  of  him  to  put  forward 
such  ideas  in  an  Islamic  set- 
ting. Can  Islam  become  a devel- 
oping and  “humanised"  reli- 
gion ofhope  and  aspiration, 
rather  than  a religion  of  dog- 
matic certainties?  The  answer 
to  that  question  win  matter  a 
lot  to  us  alL  And  the  same  ques- 
tion can  be  asked  about 
Christianity. 


Don  Cupitt  Is  an  Anglican  priest 
and  a Fellow  of  Emmanuel 
College.  Cambridge.  His  most 
recent  books  are  After  God  and 
Mysticism  After  Modernity 


Death  Notices 


Boqounwenwm  and  teapUMtan 
each  at  us  and  for  mo 


FABEJMMITH.  hi  loving  tribute  to  our 
very  dear  Mend  John  - (or  tea  endless 
gave 

- — ...  i and 

laugmar  wtm  which  you  enriched  Out  nves. 
Thank  you  for  being  there.  Rlnda.  Giuiio. 
Tonunaso  and  Giovanni.  a 

FOX.  Hatenhn.  the  composer,  studied  at 
ROM.  bom  Windsor  IWfl.  dted  suddenly 
TT  1157  In  Adelaide.  Australia.  Funeral 
28 1157,  1.30pm.  Haysan  Chapel.  Centen- 
nial Park  Complex.  Goodwood  Hood.  Pasa- 
dena. South  Australia.  Funeral  directors  00- 
61 8-82  >'2-8555  An  Immeasurable  loss  te  Ms 
ramify  and  friends.  His  music  will  Uve  on. 
FAVt£R-caaiH.  John,  died  peacefeifly  on 
Tuesday  lQtti  November  following  a short 
but  courageous  fight  against  Illness.  A man 
lor  an  seasons,  he  touched  lhe  Rves  of  bo 
many  with  Ms  warmth,  friendship  and  gen- 
erosity. His  indomitable  spirit  wfll  never  be 
forgodan.  Greedy  loved  and  saefty  missed 
by  Gwen,  Robert  Vanessa  and  an  mem- 
bers ol  Ns  extended  tamlty.  Funeral  ser- 
vice si  11 -30am  on  Friday  ZBdi  November 
ai  Christ  Church  Cneteaa.  Cnrlatetiurtfi 
StreeL  London  SKQ.  Instead  Of  flower*. 
doreUons  can  be  made  to  bsap  Trust. 

S Wlntoley  Grove.  Harrogate, 

N.  Yorkshire,  HG3  2S2. 

BTTo  place  your  announcentenj  telephone 
0171 713  4fi57  or  tax  0171  713  4U9  between 
9am  and  3pm  Mon-Fri. 


CORRECTIONS  AND 
CLARIFICATIONS 

ELGAR  was  not  “Gloucester- 
shire bom  and  bred”  assisted 
in  an  article  headed  English 
Enigma  on  the  Travel  pages  of 
Guardian  Weekend  on  No- 
vember 15.  He  was  bora  at 
Broadheath,  near  Worcester, 
and  lived  at  several  addresses 
in  the  city  itself  until  his 
early  twenties. 

THE  TUC  hotline,  which 
workers  can  call  to  “name  and 
shame”  ted  employers,  will 
not  be.  open  from  next  Monday 

as  stated  In  an  item  on  Page  8 

yesterday.  The  line,  0800 
882123.  is  open  from  Decem- 
ber l until  Decembers. 

It  is  the  polity  of  the  Guardian 
to  correct  errors  as  soon  as 
possible.  Readers  may  contact 
the  office  of  the  Readers’  Edi- 
tor,  Ian  Mayes,  by  telephoning 
0171 2399589  between  llam 
and  5pm,  Monday  to  Friday, 
Fax : 01 71 239  9897.  E-maik 
Tan.Mayesiaguardian.co.uk 
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Benefits  in 
the  balance 

Backbenchers  are  right  to  revolt 

FORGET,  for  the  moment,  the  Labour  Bill  ^thdrawing 
two  special  benefits  to  one  parent  femflies.  Forget 
yesterday’s  startling  Guardian  exclusive  on  labour’s 
secret  proposals  to  cut  social  security  benefits  for 
Britain’s  6.5  million  disabled  people.  And  ignore  next 
April's  change  which  will  limit  payment  of  council  tax 
benefit  to  poor  people  in  larger  houses. 

Unbelievable  though  it  may  seem,  there  is  an  even 
meaner  Labour  measure  passing  through  Parliament 
First  drafted  by  the  Conservatives.  Labour  is  proceed- 
ing to  enact  a rule  which  will  mean  the  maximum 
backdating  social  security  offices  will  allow  for  any 
benefit  is  a month.  Harriet  Hannan,  the  Social  Security 
Secretary,  has  spoken  of  an  urgent  need  to  identify  the 
600.000  elderly  people  who  are  eligible  for  income 
support  but  due  to  confusion,  ignorance  or  pride,  don’t 
rinim  it.  The  sums  foregone  are  huge:  an  average  of £700 
in  a year.  But  now,  for  all  her  earlier  concern,  she  is 
insisting  these  confused  widows  and  others  equally 
poor,  will  only  be  eligible  for  a mere  four  weeks  of 
benefit  not  the  52  weeks  previously  paid.  This  is  pure 
robbery.  If  only  the  social  security  system  was  better  at 
relaying  information  on  entitlement,  there  would  be  far 
smaller  numbers  of  unclaimed  benefits. 

Yesterdays  front  page  splash  in  the  Guardian  wiQ. 
have  outraged  many.  A Labour  government,  which 
fflaima  to  want  to  end  social  exclusion  and  reduce 
inequality,  has  been  examining  a long  list  of  options 
which  would  reduce  a clutch  of  disability  benefits: 
fravi  ng  aims,  liny  ting  others  to  13  weeks,  and  abolishing 
others  by  passing  responsibility  to  employers  or  local 
councils.  Ministers  who  have  quite  properly  been 
fronting  publicly  about  enhancing  disabled  people's  civil 
rights,  have  privately  been  examining  ways  of  with- 
drawing their  social  rights.  A Government  refusing  to 
raise  top  income  earners'  taxes,  is  planning  to  tax  those 
on  the  lowest  income. 

What's  going  an?  Labour  has  never  contradicted  the 
Guardian’s  pre-election  leak  that  Tony  Blair  had  de- 
creed there  would  be  no  improvement  in  benefit  levels 
in  this  Parliament.  There  has  been  one  speech  since  the 
election  which  offered  the  poor  some  hope:  Peter 
Mandelson’s  Fabian  lecture  in  August  announcing  the 
setting  up  of  a social  exclusion  unit  and  the  promise  of 
more  money  for  the  poor  when  "economic  circum- 
stances allowed”.  Since  then  Harman,  Field,  and  Brown 
have  restored  the  old  message:  benefits  are  irrelevant 
Only  work  can  help  the  poor.  Labour’s  move  to  reduce 
welfare  dependency  Is  right  Its  welfare-to-work  pro- 
gramme is  right-  But  ministers  are  being  perverse  in 
their  refusal  to  recognise  there  are  large  numbers  of 
poor  people  — elderly,  permanently  disabled,  or  sev- 
erely mental  ill  — who  cannot  go  back  to  work.  Better 
benefits  are  the  only  way  in  which  they  are  going  to 
share  in  the  nation’s  rising  standards  of  living.  Restrict- 
ing benefit  rises  to  prices  is  the  reason  the  poor  have 
fallen  so  for  behind.  Labour  backbenchers  are  right  to 
be  in  revolt  Chiselling  away  at  the  most  disadvantaged 
will  not  regenerate  Britain.  Let  the  backbenchers 
remind  the  Prime  Minister  of  a pre-election  test  he  set 
for  himself  “If  the  next  Labour  Government  has  not 
raised  living  standards  of  the  poorest  by  the  end  of  its 
time  in  office,  it  will  have  failed.” 

By-election  lessons 

Hague  must  bring  his  party  back  to  centre 

PETER  Temple-Morris  has  finally  gone.  After  years  of 
tantalising  hints  that  he  was  on  the  verge  of  defecting, 
he  was  pushed.  William  Hague,  learning  one  lesson 
from  Labour,  indulged  in  crude  news  management  he 
saved  up  Mr  Temple-Morris’s  sacking  until  yesterday, 
hoping  to  deflect  attention  from  what  he  knew  would  be 
distastrous  by-election  results  in  Winchester  and  Beck- 
enham. As  a tactic,  it  did  not  work.  Mr  Temple-Morris's 
departure  to  the  Labour  benches,  where  he  will  sit  as  an 
independent  Tory,  simply  served  to  reinforce  the  mes- 
sage from  the  by-elections  that  the  Conservative  decline 
hah  not  yet  reached  the  bottom. 

The  Conservatives  once  prided  themselves  on  being  a 
brojd  church,  of  one-nation  politics.  Mr  Hague,  attempt- 
ing to  end  Conservative  in-fighting  over  Europe,  has 
dropped  any  pretence  at  being  a broad  church,  at  least 
over  Europe,  and  instead  opted  for  narrow  Euro- 
scepticism.  It  is  Tony  Blair,  meanwhile,  that  is  attempt- 
ing to  create  the  broad  church,  edging  closer  than 
anyone  this  century  to  the  long-sought  objective  of  the 
centre-left,  a realignment  of  politics  that  would  bring 
Labour  and  the  liberal  Democrats  together,  along  with 
elements  of  the  Tory  left 

What  stood  out  in  the  by-elections  was  the  degree  of 
cooperation  between  Labour  and  the  Liberal  Demo- 
crats. Labour  deliberately  and  ostentatiously  stepped 
aside  to  allow  the  Liberal  Democrats  a clear  run  in 
Winchester.  There  was  some  resentment  in  Labour 
circles  yesterday  that,  the  Liberal  Democrats  did  not 
enthusiastically  step  aside  as  much  in  Beckenham  but 
even  the  feet  that  Labour  was  resentful  reveals  that  the 
party  had  expected  co-operation  from  the  Liberal  Demo- 
crats. A year  ago,  both  parties  would  have  denied  such 
informal  pacts  existed.  Now  tactical  voting  is  actively 
encouraged  and  the  electorate  has  embraced  the  con- 
cept, to  devastating  effect  in  May  and  again  yesterday 
morning.  The  extent  to  which  the  two  parties  are 
moving  closer,  demonstrated  in  recent  weeks  by  Faddy 
Ashdown's  soft  approach  to  Mr  Blair  over  Formula 
One,  will  be  clear  again  this  weds  when  the  joint 
Cabinet  committee  meets  to  finalise  arrangements  for  a 
review  of  PR  for  Westminster. 

It  is  notoriously  misleading  to  read  too  much  into  by- 
elections  and  there  were  circumstances  in  Winchester 
and  Beckenham  that  were  unique,  not  least  the  much- 
underrated  personality  factor  the  unpopularity  of  foe 
Winchester  Tory  candidate,  Gerry  Malone  and  the 
embarrassment  at  the  sexual  adventures  of  the  former 
Beckenham  Tory  MP,  Piers  Merchant  That  is  comfort- 
ing for  New  Conservatism,  blaming  the  personalities 
rather  than  the  policies,  claim  ing  its  Euro-sceptical  line 
was  not  tested  on  the  doorsteps.  But  personality  cannot 
explain  away  such  a huge  desertion  by  traditional  Tory 
voters  in  seats  that  were  until  recently  regarded  as 
among  the  safest  in  England.  The  bond  between  Tory 
voter  and  foe  party  has  gone  and  it  will  not  be  restored 
until,  as  Temple-Morris  insisted  yesterday,  Mr  Hague 
or  his  successor  takes  it  back  to  the  centre  ground,  to  a 
policy  less  hostile  towards  Europe. 


Letters  to  the  Editor 


Gas,  food  and 
pornography 


| IKE  Ame  Sacks  (Letters, 
I— November  20),  I live  oppo- 
site Canary  WharS  tie  diflfer- 
ence  is  that  Ilive  five  miles 
away,  but  stiH  can't  escape  it 
Any  out-cf-scale  building  di- 
minishes the  psychological 

space  of  anyone  In  Its  range. 
Canary  Wharf  does  this  on  a 
vast  scale.  One  bonding  now 
Intrudes  into  foe  lives  of  about 
two  miDioti  people,  wiffire  be- 
fore they  had  an  open  spatial 
horizon.  I should  certainly  can 
it  “imposing  a presence." 

C A Banks. 

58a  Birkhall  Road, 

London  SE61TE. 

I NOTE  feat  Carol  Galley  baa 
* “topped  off  a£6mfllian  pay 
package  with  a CtO  mm  inn 
windfall"  (Report  November 
20).  Also,  that  Merrill  Lynch 

plans  to  V.  ty  the  loyalty  of Mer- 
curyAsset  Management’s 
state  MAM  Is  currently  taking 
over  the  exploration  arm  of 
British  Gas,  for  which  my 

brother-in-law  has  worked  for 
25  years.  Widespread  redun- 
dancies are  anticipated. 

Ifhe  had  been  made  redun- 
dant by  British  Gas,  he  would 
have  got  same  £100.000  and  fen 
pension  rights  at  50.  Ifbe  is 
made  redundant  by  MAM,  he 
has  been  told  he  wfll  receive  ' 
about  £10,000  and  fen  pension 
rights  at  60.  The  windfall  has  to 
come  from  somewhere. 
JfldcKlHott- 
38a  Hflldrop  Road, 

London  N7  0JE. 

A AAJ33NG  sweeping  criti- 
I VI  dsms  about  the  quality  of 
hospital  food  seems  to  be  some- 
what erf  a national  pastime, 
along  with  complaining  about 
the  weather  and  the  rail  sys- 
tem (Letters,  November  12). 
There  is,  in  feet  a great  deal  of 
work  going  into  fee  Improve- 
meat  of  hospital  food  by  my 
own  organisation,  and  hospital 
caterers  aE  over  fee  country. 

There  is  substantial  evi- 
dence that  appropriate  nutri- 
tion can  impact  significantly 
on  the  cost  ofhealth  care  and 
patient  recovery.  Rather  than 
providing  food  as  part  of 
“roam,  and  board”,  we  are  de- 
veloping nutrition  as  an  inte- 
gral part  of  patient  care — and 
with  very  positive  results. 
Patrick  Duffy. 

Purchasing  Executive. 

NES  Supplies. 

Forbury  Road, 

Reading  RG1 1AX. 

I N the  light  of  Gary  Glitter’s 
I arrest  on  suspicion  of  having 
indecent  images  on  a com- 
puter (Report,  November  20), 
Should  all  computer  buffc  not 
take  heed  of  the  advice  caveat 
emptor  when  buyings  used 
machine?  Locked  by  password 
within  the  bard  disk,  and  inno- 
cently bought  at  a car  boot  or 
jumble  sale,  may  be  some 
other  person's  collection  of 
hard-core  pom.  Plainly,  the  de- 
mand for  second-handPCs  will 
fell  away,  to  the  delight  of 
manufacturers  of  the  new. 
Richard  Harvey. 

6 Folkestone  Road, 

Salisbury,  Wilts  SP28JP. 

I APPRECIATE  that  the  army 
I of  experts  who  observe  and 
comment  upon  poverty  (Let- 
ters, November  18)  have  a 
vested  interest  in  making  the 
subject  as  complicated  as  poss- 
ible. But  for  those  of  us  who 
live  in  poverty,  the  subject  is 
very  simple  indeed:  we  do  not 
have  enough  money.  State 
benefits,  including  in-work 
benefits,  are  at  a leva  which 
enforces  social  exclusion. 

The  solution  to  this  Is  also 
very  simple,  but  only  an  expert 
on  poverty  would  imagine  that 
it  Is  possible.  Unlike  the  ex- 
perts. I do  not  feel  betrayed  by 
New  Labour.  Blair  and  Co  took 
over  fee  Labour  Party  struc- 
ture and  rebuilt  it  in  their  own 
image — of  fee  middle-class, 
and  for  the  middle-class.  This 
was  obvious  long  before  the 
election. 

Mike  Reardon. 

15  Lanuthnoe  Estate. 
StErth,Hayle. 

’Cornwall  TR27  SHU. 


The  Satanic  correspondence 


IFHE  wants  to  win  an  argu- 
ment, J(*nlfiCarr§  (Let- 
ters, Novembw  21)  could 
begin  by  learning  to  read.  I 
wrote:  “Jdbnle  Carte  3s  right 
to  say  that  free  speech  isn't  an 
absolute.”  In  his  latest  out- 
pouring; however,  onr  pseud- 
onymous Mend  describes  my 
“message*’ feus:  "Our  cause  is 
absolute.” 

I went  on:  "We  have  the  fre* 
doms  we  fight  for,  and  we  lose 
those  we  don't  defend.”  Le 
Cant’s  translation;  “It  [our 
cause]  brooks  no  dissenter 
qualification;  whoever  ques- 
tions it isby  definition  an  igno- 
rant, pompous,  aeml-titerate 
unperson.” 

It's  true!  did  call  him  a 
pompom  ass,  which  I thought 
pretty  mfld  to  the  drernn- 
stances.  “Ignorant”  and  “semi- 
literate” are  dunces’  caps  he 

has  sMMtafly  fitted  cn  his  own 
head.  I wouldn't  dream  of 
removing  them.  - 
Le  Carte’s  habit  of  giving 
himself  good  reviews  (“my 
feougfatffeandwen-received 
speech”)  was  no  douW  devel- 
oped because,  well,  somebody 
has  to  write  them.  He  accuses 
me  of  not  having  done  the 
same  for  myself.  “Rushdie.” 
says  the  dunce,  “does  not  deny 
he  insulted  a great  world  reli- 
gion”. I have  no  intention  d: 
repeating  yet  again  my  many 


explications  oTIbe  Satanic 
Verses,  a novel  of  which  I 
remain  extremely  proud.  A 
novel,  Mr  le  Carte,  not  a gibe. 
You  know  what  a novel  is, 
dant  you,  John?  Apparently  I 
'took  on  a known  enemy  and 
screamed  “foul’  when  it  acted 
in  character."  I presume  our 
hero  would 


era,  journalists  and  inteEfectn- 
als  inandfrom  Iran,  Algeria, 
Egypt,  Turkey,  and  elsewhere, 
who  are  also  battling  against 
Tfttarnigm[srnrtfhra  sgridarised 
society;  in  short;  for  freedom 
from  the  oppression  of  Great 
World  Religions.  Over  100 
such  writers  have  published  a 
book  defending  my  work. 

For  my  part.  I have  tried,  in 
these  bad  years,  to  draw  atten- 
tion  to-thelr  plight.  Some  of  the 
best  of  them— FaragFbuda,  . 
Tabar  DJaout,  Ugur  Mnmcn — 

have  been  murdered  because 
of  their  willingness  to  “take  on 
aknowneneaay’’.Yea,lam 
luckier  than  they;  lucky  to  live 

in  a free  country,  ff  one  pos- 


mean  one  ought  not  to  exercise 
one’s  freedom? 

I simply  happen  not  to  foel 
feat  priests  and  mullahs.  Let 
alQHB  bombers ayaMin«, 
are  the  best  people  to  set  the 
limits  of  what  it  is  possible  to 
think.  John  le  Carte  appears  to 


believe  I would  prefer  him  not 
to  go  on  abusing  me.  Letme 

assure  him  that  I am  of  pre- 
cisely the  contrary  opinion . 
Every  time  he  opens  hia 
TUQiifb,  digs  Wrniadf  frntoa 

deeper  bote.  Seep  digging, 
John,  keep  digging.  Me,  Tm  go- 
ing bade  to  work.  / 

Sahmm  BnUlrite. 
c/o  Random  House  Ltd, 


London.  SW1. 

A SAN  admirer  of  John  Le 
#%Carte’s  novels,  lam  die- 
kmayedbyhiB  failure  to  grasp 

what  is  at  stake  to  foe  Rushdie 
affair.  Toput  the  matter  in  a 
larger  context,  consider  this 

widely  repeated  item:  la  De- 
cember 1981  a nine-year-old 
girl  was  stoned  to  death  by  a 
mob  in  Tehran,  on  the  orders 
of  a religious  court,  because 

she  appeared  in  public  without 
aveiL  Does  Mr  Le  Carte  think 
that  this  girl  asked  for  what 


Rushdie,  she  “insultedagraat 
religion”? 

Le  Carte  repeats  the  myth  . 
that  The  Satanic  Verses  is  an 
attack  on  Islam,  but  anyone 
who  reads  the  book  win  find 
featitisahfgfalyoomplracane- 
gory,  which  makes  no  direct 


nf Islam  The  life  and  behav- 
iour of  the  imaginary  actor  Gi- 


bt^ctescrib^b^Mf-y 


ESSSSEg*, 


Aron  the  rest  of  us.  • 

ProfD  A Turner. 

DniversityofKent, 

Canterbury- 

of  one  god.  in  defiance  cf  the 

secular^rellgloiwa^tor' 

ities  of  fete  day.  In  this  respect 


xx^Musllm  a more  positive 
view  of  the  prophet 
Dr  Ann  Owen, 
doutman’s  Lane, 

Croyde,  Devon  ES33. 

|DO  wish  John  lft  Carte 
■wouldn’t  keep  wrftlngab«« 
those  “mailroom  girls”.  That 


Le  Carte’s  confused,  intdlftr- 

antand  self-serving  argu- 


aod  a Blimp- This  clash  of  egos 

andettics  has  been  madly 
entertaining,  and  I’ve  no  doubt 


gjjd.run.but 

a 

creator 


Ina 


tSmSSa"*- 

kondaoN10- 


VKWggB? 


jS^SSSSB* 


sic  casei 
fun  purs 

Nigel  ArmsttOTg- 

5?oich  Departed 

University  of  Newcas^ 

THEjmyMthe^smrd 
raflelsstflloatBfeaftCT 
SaijnanRudidte’svmfe^ 


more 

their  disposal. 

Thomas  Kish 
Nimrod  Passage, 
London  Nl. 


Island  injustice 

I SYMPATHISE  with  Monique 
iFauchon's  frustration  (Let- 
tears. November  20)  in  dealing 
wife  the  Guernsey  courts,  and 
the  UK’s  apparent  unwilling- 
ness to  comply  wife  fee  Euro- 
pean Commission's  request  in 

June  for  a response. 

The  judicial  system  in 
Guernsey  is  not  held  in  very 
high  esteem.  It  is  a closed  shop, 
which  wfll  alwayB  give  rise  to 
the  suspicion  feat  justice  can 
never  be  seen  to  be  done. 

The  Guernsey  law  officer  ap- 
plied on  behalf  of  the  Crown  to 
join  in  my  civil  dispute  with 
Michael  Beaumont  over  his  ar- 
chaic, feudal  system  in  Sark  on 

fft  a grrnmrig  nffrhenp  Twirig-fl 
constitutional  issue.  After  15 
months,  the  Crown  has  still  not 
served  its  defence  and  there  ap- 
pear to  be  no  pressure  from,  the 
Guernsey  courts  for  it  to  do  so. 

After  years  of  erosion  of the 
rights  and  freedoms  of  the  indi- 
vidual, and  years  ofhypocrlsy 
by  the  Conservative  govern- 
ment it  angina  rarfhing'hfls 

rhangad.  NewLabour  has  de- 
cided not  to  include  the  Chan- 
nel Islands  within  the  scope  of. 
its  Hnxnan  Rights  Bill- In  so 
fating,  it  is  denying  natural  jus- 
tice to  fee  Channel  Islanders,  - 
who  will  still  have  to  resort  to 
the  European  Court  ofHnman 
Rights  in  Strasboorgand/or 
the  European  Court  of  Justice. 
David  R Barclay . 

7 Avenue  de  Grande  Bretagne, 
96000  Monaco 


er/vuspirt- 
voh't  ovepsrap 
thwaw/t 
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A voyage  around  our  father 


Jfr  CCORMNGtoyanr 
#%artide  (Rude  awakening. 
Weekend,  November  IS)  Stan- 
ley: Spencer’s  reputation  as  a 
serious  artist  has  been,  to  an 
extent,  jeopardised  by  tis,  his 
daughters.  This  is  not  true. 

His  powers  of  concentration, 
empathy,  wonder  and  fun 
havealways  endeared  him  to 
us.  but  have  never  prevented 

nBttifalfingnfhiin  ng  artnlt 

We  realise  he  had  faults,  as  we 
have,  but  he  was  essentially  a 
goodman. 

That  Is  why  the  paintings 
that  contain  sexual  Imagery  _ 
are  never  obscene.  The  love-  « 
making  is  generous  and  ho- 
one  is  dominant  The  great 
nudes  you  mention  should  be 
seen  in  the  context  of  his 
whole  life  work,  whose  main 
themes  are  resurrection  and 
redemption.  They  have  been 
included  in  shows  of  his  work 
for  about  20  years  and  we  have 
never  stopped  them  being 


reproduced  in  catalogues. 

The  double  node  portrait, 

Tho  ArHct  anrl  hiaftrwmd 

Wife  (1937).  known  as  The  Leg 
afMuttan  Nude,  isaspecial 
case.  It  portrays  a non-event 
Nothing  has  happened.  Our 
father  looks  distressed,  bewil- 
dered and  very  vulnerable.  We 
have  a right  to  protect  our 
father  in  this  one  instance  in 
the  small way  available  to  us. 

We  are  deeply  upset  at  fee 
rnfanndwrwtftndingn  tntpreaafld 

about  our  lather,  and  would 
ask  how  your  writer  would 
fed  if  one  of  her  nearest  and 
dearest  was  portrayed  in  such 
a manner?  We  write  this  in 
the  hope  that  relatives  of  art- 
ists In  fee  fixture  may  not  have 
to  experience  the  discomfort 
and  fee  pain  that  we  have. 
Shirin  Spencer. 

Unity  Spencer.  - 
c/o 25/26 Hampstead  High 
Street.  . 

London  NWS  1QA- 


How  to  end  the  warfare  over  welfare 


THE  form*  over  the  future 
I of  disability  benefits 
(Labour's  secret  benefits  plan, 
November  21)  threatens  not 
just  fee  peace  of  mtnd  of  mil- 
lions of  disabled  people;  ft 
risks  corroding  the  positive 
new  relationship  between  gov- 
ernment »ti<1  fee  disability 
movement 

Alongside  civil  rights,  we 
need  a new  social  contract  be- 
tween disahled  people  and  the 
state.  Developing  that  will 
take  time.  It  wjQl  require  a 
review,  which  has  proper 
terms  of  reference,  a clear 

timetable  and  a commitment 
to  listening  to  and  acting  on 
fee  views  of  disabled  people. 

That  debate  cannotoccur  in 
a dimate  of  fear  and  uncer: 
tainty.  The  Government  must 
act  now  to  rebuild  confidence. 
Malcolm  Matthews, 

Sense  (fee  National  Deafblind 
and  Rubella  Association), 

11-13  Clifton  Terrace, 

London  N43SR. 


I AM  genuinely  surprised  by 
I just  bow  mean  and  petty  this 
government  is  in  its  dealings 
with  those  who  require  ser- 
vices. I have  a proposal  Break 
(another)  election  pledge— tax 
those who  can  aficntl  it  and 
stop  harassing  those  who  can- 
not Or  are  people  with  disabil- 
ities to  be  this  government’s 
folk  devils  and  Aunt  Sallys? 
Mark  Holloway. 

96  Middleton  Road. 

London  E84LN. 

I ABOtJR  is  cutting  welfare 
L-paymente  to  meet  the  last 
government's  spending  tar- 
gets. But  those  targets  were  de-.. 
slgnedto  meet  the  Maastricht 
criteria.  I am  surprised  this 
has  not  been  mentioned  by  the 
various  spokespeople  defend- 
ing fee  cuts,  when  It  would  be 
such  a consolation  to  single 
parents  and  the  disabled. 
Robin  Ramsay. 

214  Westboume  Avenue, 

Hull  HUB  3JB. 


IT  isa  great  relief  to  hear  feat 
Iso  many  Labour  MPs  are 
baulking  at voting  for  the  pro- 
posals to  cut  lone-parent  bene- 
fits. They  can  stm  be  defeated. 
Sixty-seven  MPs  have  so  feu- 
signed  Early  Day  Motion  333 
tabled  by  Audrey  Wise  MP. 
Signatures  are  yet  being 
added.  Others  stfil  have  been 
barred  from  signing  because 
they  hold  government  office. 

If  all  those  Labour  MPs  who 
oppose  cutting  one-parent 
benefits  voted  with  their  con- 
sciences, their  votes,  togetiu 


wife  those  cm  the  Opposition 
benches  who  tiiink likewise, 
could  defeat  them.  These  MPs 
would  be  supported  by  woman 
and  single  parents  across  the 
country. 

Maria  Cavanagh. 

Sue  Cohen. 

Marion  Davies. 

Ann!  Marjoram. 

c/o  Save  Lone  Parent  Benefit 

12  Chatham  Row, 

BathBAiSBS. 


Prison  plan 

THE  real  question  posed  by 
I the  damning  report  of  Sir 
David  Bamsbofeam  (Network 

of  child  prisons  tube  set  up, 
November  20)  is  what  we  are 
doing  locking  up  children  in 
fee  first  place? 

Most  legislation  now  ac- 
knowledges that  adulthood  be- 
gins at  18.  Prisons  should  be 
subject  to  the  same  rule.  Until 
they  reach  18.  all  young  of- 
fenders should  be  part  of  fee 

Juvenile  justice  system.  If  they 
must  be  In  custody,  that 
means  local  authority  accom- 
modation. This  is  not  to  be 
naive  about  the  standards  of 
local  authority  “care”.  But 

rowywtwgobridwm  from 

prison  would  help  ensure  they 
were  held  closer  to  their 
homes and  fhatt-Vifidrarp  con- 
siderations became  the  first 
priority! 

Change  to  a system  exclu- 
sively for  offenders  over  18 
would  have  far-reaching  con- 
sequences fbrfoe  Prison  Ser- 
vice. It  would  also  have  politi- 
cal appeal.  What  could  be 
“tougher  an  .crime”  than  en- 
surtng  that  dll  offenders  ocer  18 
are  beading  for  “real”  prison? 
Stephen  Shaw. 

Director, 

Prison  Reform  Trust 
15  Norfeburgh  Street, 

London  EC1V0AH. 


New  Wales 

GEORGE  Monblot's  article 
(Not  at  all  welcome  in  fee 
valleys,  November  U2)iatm- 
foir  and  hbfely  damaging  to 

the  current  management  and 
board  of  the  Welsh  Develop- 
menf  Agency.  It  resurr«ts  a 
Public  Accounts  Committee 


fails  to  make  clear  that 
I.  The  agency  has  since  been 

under  new  management, 
which  has  ensured  that  fee 
agency  was  the  first  public 

body  of  its  type  to  adopt  the 
Nolan  Committee  recommen- 
dations in  fuIL 
5L  The  agency  Is  folly  ac- 
countable to  Parliament. 

3,  Membership  of  the  board 
includes  local  authority,  trade 
onion,  university  and  small 
business  representatives. 

The  article  makes  wholly 
unfounded  allegations  that  the 

agency  made  decisions  that 
“favoured  its  members  and  its 
membera'friends”.Thisisan 
unwarranted  attack  on  the 
reputation  of  those  uncon- 
nected wife  past  events  or  who 
have  worked  hard  to  restore 
fee  agency's  standing  and 
have  achieved  record  success 
for  Wales. 

David  S Rowe-Beddoe. 
Chairman, 

Welsh  Development  Agency. 
Cardiff  CF14AE. 


A Country  Diary 


NORTH  PEMBROKESHIRE; 
Our  first  ground-frost  was  ex- 
perienced a month  ago  in  the 
south  of  France  at  a friend's 
house  near  St  Antontn-NoUe- 
VaL  Ared  sun  rose  over  the 
Pyrenees  into  an  empty,  pow- 
der-blue sky-  Within  minutes, 
mist  clouds  massed  around  it 
More  mist  came  flowing  over 
fee  land,  up  fee  valleys.  A 
farm  on  the  opposite  hillside 
lay  frozen  in  white  meadows. 
As  quickly  as  it  comes,  it  lifts, 
whilst  the  sun  gains  height 
and  power.  The  many  oak 
woods  retained  most  of  their 
leaves.  The  house  is  built  of 
stone  and  oak.  We  burned  oak 
logs  in  the  fire.  The  size  of 
France  became  a factor  In  our 
thinking.  When  we  sawa  vil- 
lage noticeboard  telling  the 
hunters  they  could  shoot  mi- 
grant birds  amongst  their 
prey,  we  realised  feat,  with 
this  huge  land  mass.  It  might 
be  possible  to  think  that 
there’d  always  be  more  birds, 
as  there  are  more  oaks,  more 
stones.  Home  again,  fee  first 
frost  had  slaughtered  fee  nas- 


turtiums and  turned  the 
trees  into  a tricky  fruit  bowL 
Hazels  were  lemons;  poplars 
dull  pears:  willows,  green 
grapes:  beeches,  oranges; 
oaks,  russet  apples.  The  ash 
trees  quickly  shed  their 
leaves.  Above,  fee  starlings 
have  arrived  for  their  winter 
gatherings.  By  day,  they 
probe  fee  ground  wife  open 
beaks  ready  to  dose  an  any 
living  food.  Or  they  chat  to 
each  other  in  fee  tree  tops.  A 
the  light  goes,  they  gather 
into  huge  flocks  to  rush  to 
their  roosts  over  fee  Presells 
Flying  low,  they  move  di- 
rectly. Height  tempts  them  tc 
wheel  and  turn,  thousands  ai 
blue  arrows  in  dose  forma- 
tion flying.  Now  we’re  buf- 
feted by  strong  westerlies 
and  battered  by  rain  storms. 
The  rivers  are  boiling  and 
bubbling.  Soon,  all  the  leaves 
will  have  gone.  We  can  enjoy 
the  true  shape  of  the  tree, 
apparently  a skeleton,  but 
each  branch  alert  with  buds 
for  the  spring  resurrection. 

AUDREY  INSCl 


The  row  which  came  in  from  the  cold 


Mark  Lawson 


ROWS  are,  notoriously, 
often  about  something 
other  than  the  reasons 
screamed.  The  couple 
arguing  about-  house-keeping 
duties  are  really  talking  about 
commitment  The  boardroom 
coup  has  its  origins  in  some 
social  slight 

The  same  is  true  of  literary 
feuds.  Two  writers  will  appear 
to  be  arguing  about  a schol- 
arly matter  — the  state  of  the 
novel,  the  benefits  of  free 
verse  overVhyme,  fee  limits  of 
free  speech — when  what  they 
are  really  shooting  about  is  a 
woman  or  royalty  figures  or  a 
review. 

The  latest  squabble  between 
fiamous  novelists  — the  esca- 
lating gvrhangp  of  letters  thin 
week  in  The  Guardian  be- 
tween John  Le  Carte  and  SaL 
man  Rushdie,  which  contin- 
ues today  — is,  though  not 


without  its  moments  of  school- 
yard  nastiness,  outwardly  a 
difference  of  opinions  on  the 
limits  of  liberty.  But  is  it  also 
about  something  else? 

To  summarise:  the  author  of 
Tinker,  Tailor,  Soldier,  Spy 
made  a speech  to  the  Anglo- 
Israel  Association,  which  was 

reprinted  in  this  paper.  Le 
Carte  had  been  accused  (ridic- 
ulously In  my  view)  at  anti- 
semitism by  some  American 
reviews  of  The  Tailor  Ctf  Pana- 
ma, his  most  recent  novel.  He 
spoke  of  fee  pain  of  being  mis- 
uncterstood.  The  author  of^ The 
Satanic  Verses  wrote  to  this 
newspaper  commenting  that  it 
was  a pity  Le  Carte  had  not 
been  as  sympathetic  to  the 
question  of  mis-read  writers 
when  he  argued  that  Rush- 
die's controversial  novel 
should  not  be  published  in 
paperback  and  feat  Rushdie 
had  been  asking  for  trouble  by 

afrfraririTig  TnlflVn 

Some  may  have  concluded 


from  Rushdie's  reference  to 
this  previous  grievance  +hnt 
he  was  settling  dd  scores.  But, 
as  wife  all  fee  best  literary 
feuds,  the  history  is  more 
(implicated.  This  is  the  row 

that  came  in  from  the  cold. 

In  June  1389,  four  tnoptiw 
after  the  Ayatollah  Khomeini 
imposed  a death  sentence  on 
Rushdie,  fee  novelist  filed 


from  his  hiding  place  a book 
review  for  The  Independent 
On  Sunday.  The  volume  nndw 
consideration  was  The  Russia 
House,  the  latest  novel  by 
John  Le  Carte. 

The  reviewer  was  not  im- 
pressed, concluding:  "Le 
Carte  wants  to  be  taken  seri- 
ously..  .close  but— this  time 
anyway  — no  cigar.” 

Six  months  later,  Le  Carte 
was  to  be  found  stubbing  out 
his  cigar  on  Rushdie  in  public, 
making  the  comments 
referred  to  above  which  ques- 
tioned his  fellow  novelist’s 
right  to  publication  or  sympa- 
thy. Perhaps  Le  Carte  had 
never  seen  Rushdie’s  review 
of  The  Russia  House  and  his 

pnlamlr  But 

you  suspect  that,  reading  that 
review,  Le  Carte  declared  one 
of  those  private  but  Implaca- 
ble fetwahs  which  writers  im- 
pose on  their  detractors. 

Intriguingly,  an  unpub- 
lished letter  in  the  Guardian 
archives  — from  Le  Carte  to 
fee  paper's  then  New  York 
correspondent,  the  late  WJ 
Weafeerby  — confirms  feat 
Le  Carr&’s  thinking  on 
Rushdie  riumgBrf  during  the 
course  of  the  first  year  ctf  the 
fetwau  On  October  11, 3989,  he 
wrote  to  Weafeerby:  “When 
fee  death  sentence  against 
Rushdie  was  first  pronounced. 


Z saluted  his  courage.  As  time 
went  by  and  I had  a chance  to 
think,  1 realised  that  I bad  less 
and  less  sympathy  wife  Rush- 
die’s position."  What  caused 
him  to  change  his  mind? 

Civilian  readers  may  be 
surprised  that  literary  criti- 
cism could  cause  so  much 
trouble  but  the  wound  of 
reviews  can  be  improbably 
long-lasting.  Several  of  the 
bitterest  fights  between  writ- 
ers — In  lath  century  Britain 
between  Edmund  Gosse  and 
Churton  CoIliiis,  in  20th  cen- 
tury America  between  T.filiari 

Heilman  and  Mary  McCarthy 
— were  ignited  by  a bad 
review. 

It  is  perhaps  significant  as 
well  that  Rushdie’s  review  at 
The  Russia  House  touched  on 
the  other’s  point  of  marimnm 
vulnerability:  fee  verdict  that 
he  was  not  a serious  novelist 
but  merely  a genre  bestseller. 
Desperate  to  cross  from 
reader  popularity  to  critical 
credibility,  Le  Carte  had  been 
turned  back  at  Checkpoint 
Salman. 

Feuds  — though  presented 
as  a stand-off  between  oppo- 
sites — are  frequently  driven 
by  an  edgy  recognition  of  sim- 
ilarities. The  long  hostility 
between  the  American  novel- 
ists Norman  Mailer  and  Gore 
Vidal  — though  posing  as  an 


argument  about  masculinity 
and  sexuality  — is  at  heart  a 
rivalry  between  two  egotists 
who.  from  youth,  both  set  out 
to  become  the  undisputed  lit- 
erary chronicler  of  America. 

On  the  surface,  Rushdie 
and  Le  Carte  might  seem  en- 
tirely antithetical  Those  with 
only  a vague  awareness  of 
their  manner  and  back- 
grounds would  be  tempted  to 
suspect  that  Le  Carte,  fee  for- 
mer British  spy,  represented 
the  Establishment,  while 
Rushdie,  the  Anglo-Indian,  is 
the  outsider. 

In  fact  — as  wife  the  mo- 
ment m Le  Carte’s  Smiley's 
People  when  the  great  sov 
realises  that  his  Soviet  rival, 

Karla,  is  a soul-mate fee 

two  novelists  are  more  gijfee 
feto  feey  might  at  first  seem. 

to  Rugby  and 
J-fCarte  taught  at  Eton.  Both 
write  in  a tradition  which  is 
“f*11  as  writ- 


— camera. 

Vle  have  crossed  each 
otheris  frontiers,"  paid  Smi- 
jKj81  to  himself  and 

^ a "ay  unlikely 
zrt  fee  start  of  feeir  careers, 
the  two  novelists  have  also 
swapped  positions.  Rushdie  is 
Jgwatfee  heart  of K 
.establishment, 
while  Le  Carre  presents  him- 


self as  the  outside) 
recent  dustjackets 
and  romantically 
“He  lives  in  Cor 
though  this  wed 
were  credited  to 
NW3  address.  Eac] 
half-dislike,  half-d 
the  other  represen 
seems  to  identify 
wife  the  British 
“ent,  while  fee  1 
dates  fee  forma'  v 
erary  clique. 

That  Is  fee  sub-tx 

entertaining  but  u 

tetters  but  their  res 

a cruel  review  and 

fe«  article.  Whene 
fr*°se  whopping  ^ 
^rary  correspc 
published  — the 
Jitters  of  Waugh; 
^telton/Hart-])gi\ 
^equips  feat  t 
wp  &ave  to  be  thi 
EMails  of  Martini 
Collected  Phone  G 
SelL  Writers  don* 
ters  any  more. 
Well,  they  do,  ~- 

Collected  Guaj 


and  John 


son  pen  ^ 
inventive 
the  low 
which  nu 
higfarheto 
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Diplomatic  cloak  that  hides 
the  coming  crisis  with  Iraq 


Commentary 


Martin 

Woollacott 


THE  crisis  with  Iraq  is 
not  over,  hut  is  instead 
moving  toward  a cul- 
mination that  could 
come  as  soon  as  the  next  few 
weeks.  In  any  case  it  will  be 
with  us  within  the  next  two 
years,  depending  on  the  deci- 
sions that  Saridam  Hussein 
makes.  It  involves  far  more 
than  the  survival  of  a dictator 
or  the  suffering  of  an  un- 
happy people.  It  concerns  a 
potential  shift  in  the  balance 


of  -world  military  power  and 
the  spread  of  literally  devas- 
tating weapons  to  many 
countries.  The  diplomatic  ma- 
noeuvres of  the  last  few 
weeks  have  not  so  much  dealt 
with  these  terrible  problems 
as  covered  them  over. 

When  Saddam  Hussein 
found  himself  isolated  after 
the  Invasion  of  Kuwait  seven 
years  ago.  he  ordered  his  de- 
fence scientists  to  weaponise 
their  stocks  of  biological  and 
chemical  agents.  Missiles  and 
bombs  containing  hugely  le- 
thal quantities  of  anthrax  and 
other  toxins  were  dispersed  to 
outlying  bases,  whose  com- 
manders b ad  independent  au- 
thority to  launch  them 
against  allied  forces  if  there 
was  any  threat  to  Bagdad. 
The  knowledge,  or  the  suspi- 
cion, that  these  weapons  were 
in  place,  was  one  of  the 
reasons,  students  of  the  war 


and  of  Iraqi  military  capac- 
ities like  Professor  Paul  Rog- 
ers of  Bradford  University 
now  believe,  why  the  coali- 
tion chose  not  to  go  beyond 
Basra. 

Those  missiles,  together 
with  their  warheads,  have 
never  been  found  by  the  arms 
inspectors  Iraq  was  forced  to 
accept  after  its  defeat  They 
are  hidden,  somewhere.  In 
bunkers,  or  split  into  parts 
and  dispersed.  They  may  not 
be  immediately  useable.  But 
the  feet  that  in  1990  Saddam 
was  able  to  transform  stocks 
of  agents  into  deployable 
weapons  lti  the  relatively 
short  period  before  the  war 
began  shows  how  quickly  that 
could  be  changed.  The  actual 
1990  mtMiba  anti  their  loads 
are  minor  matters  compared 
to  what  else  may  well  be  hid- 
den. It  is  probable,  for 
instance,  as  Professor  Rogers 


believes,'  that  Iraq  has  since 
“Improved”  its  bacterial 
agents  by  breeding  strains  re- 
sistant to  antibiotics.  The  in- 
creasing number  of  obstruc- 
tions met  by  inspectors  from 
the  UN  Special  Commission 
on  Iraq  in  recent  months  sug- 
gest that  they  were  getting 
close  to  uncovering  such 
horrors. 

That  Is  one  of  many  reasons 
why  the  outcome  of  the  Rus- 
sian mediated  negotiations 
that  have  apparently  “ended” 
the  Iraq  crisis  Is  so  dismay- 
ing. True,  the  - UN  inspectors 
are  going  back.  The  rest  of  the 
news  is  bad.  Their  work  is  to 
be  made  more  "efficient",  but 
the  increase  in  the  numbers 
on  the  teams  is  In  fact  a de- 
vice to  reduce  the  proportion 
of  Americans  and  thus  accept. 
In  barely  concealed  fashion, 
Bagdad’s  demand  that  it  be 
allowed  a voice  in  the  compo- 


sition of  the  inspectorate. 
What  looked  like  signals 
early  in  the  week  by  the 
United  Stages  and  Britain  that 
compliance  with,  the  UN  stip- 
ulations on  weapons  of  mass 
destruction  were  now  the 
only  requirement  that  has  to 
be  met  before  sanctions  are 
lifted  also  represented  a seri- 
ous concession. 

It  appears  now  to  have  been 
withdrawn,  Imt  the  wavering 
will  have  been  noted.  Then 
there  are  the  assurances  the 
Russians  have  undoubtedly 
given  the  Iraqi  regime  that  in- 
spection will  now  proceed 
more  rapidly. 

As  with  many  diplomatic 
coups,  the  Russian  achiev- 
ment  is  essentially  to  have 
given  everybody  a way  out  of 
a difficult  situation,  but  to 
have  done  so  by  telling  each 
player  something  different. 
To  the  Iraqis  the  suggested 
scenario  is  one  in  which  Iraq 
will  be  quite  quickly  issued 
with  a series- of  certificates 
that  it  no  longer  possesses 
this,  that  or  the  other  weapon 
of  mass  destruction,  that 
these  - certificates  will  be 
issued  on  a less  rigorous  basis 
than  in  the  past,  and  that 
once  the  last  certificate  drops 
into  place,  sanctions  will  be 
lifted.  For  the  Americans  and 
their  close  supporters,  the 
British,  the  line  is  that  no 
concessions  have  been  made 
to  Saddam,  and  that  the  in- 


spectors are  to  return  and 
resume  their  work  uncondi- 
tionally. It  is  true  that  Wash- 
ington has  not  signed  a piece 
of  paper  and  that  Russia's  as- 
surances to  Iraq  have  no 
American  endorsement  But 
statements  In  Moscow  and 
Paris  stressing  the  need  for 
speed  in  lifting  sanctions 
show  how  the  emphasis  is 
shifting 

Saddam  now  has  two  op- 
tions. He  can  genuinely  hand 
over  all  his  weapons  and  ma- 
terials and  claim  the  prize  of 
normalisation.  That  would  be 
difficult  for  him,  but  he  could 
still  have  bis  cake  and  eat  it, 
by  resuming  his  weapons  pro- 
grammes after  sanctions  had 
been  lifted  or  by  moving  them 


offshore,  persuading  other 
poor  or  isolated  regimes  to 
give  those  programmes  a tem- 
porary home.  Or  he  can  con- 
tinue to  hide  some  of  the  pro- 
grammes, hoping  that  the 
Intervention  of  the  Russians 
will  produce  a less  rather 
than  a more  effective  inspec- 
torate. He  would  be  helped  in 
this  latter  strategy  by  the  fact 
that  be  has  had  three  weeks 


to  move  the  items  which  Uns- 

com  had  located,  or  was  close 
to  being  able  to  locate. 

In  the  first  case  the  next  de- 
cisive moment  would  come 
after  sanctions  were  lifted,  a 
year  or  two  from  now,  when 
the  world  belatedly  realised 
that  Iraq  still  commanded 
^capons  of  mass  destruction. 
In  the  second,  it  might  be  only 
a few  weeks  away,  when  the 
regime  bars  inspectors  from 
key  sites,  which  would  face 
America  again  with  a choice 
of  looking  the  other  way  or 
fating  military  action  with 
the  forces  that  it  wm  cer- 
tainly keep  in  the  region  for 
that  time  and  perhaps  for 
much  longer. 

One  has  to  wonder  what 


Russia  and  France  really  be- 
lieve they  are  doing-  Do  they 
believe,  perhaps,  that  Iraq, 

holding  at  least  one-tenth  of 
the  world’s  oil  reserves,  is  too 
rich  powerful  a state  to 
be  forever  denied  such 
weapons,  whoever  is  in 
charge  of  them?  Do  they  think 
that  the  further  spread  of 
these  weapons,  to  Iraq's  asso- 
ciates on  the  one  hand,  and  its 


The  Russian  achievement  is  to  have 
given  everybody  a way  out  by  telling 
each  player  something  different 


regional  enemies  on  the 
other,  especially  Iran,  is  a 
process  that  cannot  be 
stopped?  Do  they  believe  that 
Iraqis  are  now  so  identified 
with  their  evil  leader  that 
even  when  he  goes,  a succes- 
sor regime  would  look  with 
favour  on  those  who  had  as- 
sisted Iraq  during  his  time? 
Do  they  believe  the  lifting  of 
sanctions  might  speed  Sad- 
dam’s departure  rather  than 
consolidating  his  rule?  These 
are  dangerous  arguments, 
even  though  there  may  be  a 
degree  of  truth  in  some  of 
them. 

Geneva  has  changed  noth- 
ing essential.  This  is  a bar- 
gain that  can  never  work,  and 
whose  only  effect  is  to  put  off 
for  a while  the  crisis  that  will 
eventually  burst  on  us  in  the 
form  either  of  a new  confron- 
tation with  Saddam  over  in- 
spection. or  his  emergence, 
Killy  armed  with  the  very 
weapons  of  which  the  UN  has 
vowed  to  deprive  him,  not  too 
long  after  sanctions  have 
been  lifted.  The  choices  that 
still  have  to  be  made  go  be- 
yond a vendetta  with  Saddam. 
They  will  help  decide  not  only 
what  kind  of  country  Iraq,  po- 
tentially an  immensely  pow- 
erful state,  will  be  in  the 
future,  but  what  kind  or  place 
the  Middle  East  will  be,  and 
the  kind  of  world  in  which  we 
are  all  going  to  live  in  the 
next  century. 


An  Oxfiam  flag  flies  over  the  Ktotnnbarefugee  camp,  set  up  in  eastern  Zaire  during  the  Rwandan  civil  war. 
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the  disaster  zone 


The  African  continent  may  look  as  if  it  is  an 
incomprehensible  nightmare,  says  John  Ryle. 
But  that’s  because  westerners  don’t  understand 
the  politics  and  can’t  even  speak  the  languages 


SOMETIMES,  even 
for  seasoned  repor- 
ters and  aid  work- 
ers, disasters  be- 
come Just  too  much. 
Keith  Ricbburg,  a black 
-American  Journalist,  cover- 
ing the  visit  of  Louis  Farrak- 
..  ban  to.. Khartoum  for  the 
Washington  Post,  wrote  this 
in  March  1996,  reflecting  on 
his  experience  of  a succession 
of  African  conflicts:  . V 
“I  watched  the  dead  float 
down  a river  in  Tanzania.  Of 
all  the  gut-wrenching  emo- 
tions / wrestled  with,  covering 
famine,  war  and  misery 
around  Africa.  no  feeling  so 
■ gripped  me  that  scorching  hot 
day  last  April,  standing  on  the 
Rosumu  Fads  bridge  in  a 
remote  corner  of  Tanzania, 
watching  dozens  of  discolored 
bodies  floating  downstream, 

floating  from  the  insanity  that 
was  Rwanda. 

■ ••Somewhere,  sometime, 
maybe  400 years  ago,  an  ances- 
tor of  mine  was  shackled  in  leg 
irons  and  put  with  thousands 
Of  other  Africans  into  the 
crowded  fUthy  cargo  hold  qf  a 
ship  for  the  long  treacherous 
journey  across  the  Atlantic.- 1 
thank  God  my  ancestor  made 
that  voyage-  - " " 

*7  have  covered  the  famine 
and  civil  war  in  Somalia," 
Richburg  continues.  '7  hone 
seen  the  cholera  epidemic  in 
Zaire.  I have  Interviewed  evil 
warlords,  J have  encountered 
machete-wielding  Hutu  mass 
murderers.  Now  after  three 
years  I am  beaten  down  and 
tired.  And  l am  no  longer  even 
going  to  block  that  feeling 
from  my  mind.  I knew  Africa 
was  a continent  with  much 
poverty  and  despair.  But  what 
would  it  be  like,  really,  to  see  it 
asa  black  person,  knamngmy 

ancestors  came  from  here? 

“ And  here  fm  Khartoum} 
were  black  Americans  [Lords 
Farrakan  on  a fact-fmdmg 
trip}  heaping  praise  on  cm  un- 


savoury clique  of  ruling  thugs. 
I roamed  to  confront  them,  but 
instead  I went  back  to  my 
room  at  the  Hilton,  turned  on 
CNN  and  learned  that  my  Ital- 
ian journalist  friend.  Tlaria 
Alpi,  and  her  cameraman  had 
been  killed  in  a shoot-out  in 
Mogadishu. *. 

- We  can  sympathise,  I think, 
with  the  honesty  in  this  dis- 
patch. But  vye  must  be  wary  of 
projecting  domestic  concerns 

— personal  grief  and  Identity 
politics'  in  Richburg*s  case  — 
on  to  tiie  political  otherness 
of  flip  riigiRtpr  zone.  The  geno- 
cide In  Rwanda  was  a very 
great  crime;  as  was  the  slave 
trade.  To  call  it  insanity  is  not 

enough.  To  conflate  it  with 
epidemic  disease,  with  war- 
lordism  and  all  forms  of  bad 
government  is  misleading. 

• Like-  the  slave  trade,  the 
Rwandan  genocide  demands 
precise  documentation  and 

meticulous  explanation.  Some 
investigators,  such  as  Rakiya 
Omaar  of  African  Rights  and 
Alison  Desforges  of  Human 
Rights  Watch  have  dedicated 
years  to  the  task  of  document- 
ing its  events. 

The  pioneer  in  this  work  is 
one  of  RIchburg's  predeces- 
sors. another  black  American 
Journalist,  George  Washing1 
ton  Williams,  who  covered  — 
or  rather  uncovered  — the  vi- 
olent plunder  of  the  Congo  by 
King  Leopold  of  Belgium  in 
the  late  13th  century.  It  is  his 
response,  I think,  rather  than 
RIchburg’s,  that  we  should  at- 
tend to.  Williams  was  the 
r-hipf  figure  in  the  human 
rights  movement  that  pro- 
tested the  violence  and  op- 
pression of  the  Belgian  colo- 
nial regime.  In  a letter  to  the 
US  Secretary  of  State  in  1890, 
he  coined  the  phrase  “crimes 
against  humanity”.  He  wrote 
this  letter  from  Kisangani 


which  is  also  the  site  of  the 
most  recent  killings  in  the 
new  Congo. 


These  new  killings-  despite 
systematic  obstruction  by 
Laurent  Kabila’s  government, 
have  now  been  investigated 
by  Human  Rights  Watch  Af- 
rica and  Physicians  for 
Human  Rights  and  covered  In 
some  detail  in  American 
newspapers,  though  not  in 
British  ones.  Hie  tradition  of 
human  rights  research  that 
George  Washington  Williams 
began  is  still  generating  .the 
most  thoughtful  and  detailed 
accounts  of  events  in  the 'di- 
saster zone.  They  deserve  to 
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T do  r mean 
when  I speak  of 
the  disaster 
zone”?  ft  is,  you 
could  say.  a 
typical  journalistic  neolo- 
gism, arresting  perhaps,  but 
not  analytically  usefoL  It  con- 
forms to  the  priorities  of  a 
news  regime  that  has  a single 
template  to  ■ describe 
catastrophe. 

In  the  perception  of  the 
west,  the  recent  history  of  Af- 
rica tends  to  be  characterised 
by  a series  of  linked  wars  and 
famines.  Biafra  in  1360-69, 


then  Ethiopia  in  1973  (no  war, 
but  an  incipient  revolution), 
western  Sudan  in  the  early 
1980s,  Ethiopia  again  in  1983- 
85  and  Somalia  in  1991-92. 
Wars  In  Mozambique  and 
Angola  and  in  Liberia  and  Si- 
erra Leone,  with  resultant 
large-scale  population  dis- 
placement; are  also  assimi- 
lated to  the  picture  of  adisas- 
ter-prone  continent.  - 
The  current  crisis  in  the 
Great  Lakes  region  of  Central 
Africa  is  the  latest  in  this  line 
of  emergencies,  although  it 
does  not  involve  a famine. 
The  shock  of  the  Rwandan 
genocide  of  1994  and  its 
knock-on  effects,  culminating 
in  toe  massacres  this  year  in 
eastern  Congo,  has  generated 
a new  and  perhaps  more 


sophisticated  kind  of  press 
coverage.  But  the  Great  Lakes 
crisis  is  also  perceived  as  part 
of  a continuum  of  catastrophe 
spreading  from  one  country 
to  another,  from  the  Red  Sea 
down  the  Rift  Valley  to  toe 
Copper  Belt  and  the  Atlantic 
Coast,  and  across  the  Sahel 
into  west  Africa,  like  a fault 
line  or  a volcanic  ring  of  lire. 

The  international  interven- 
tion in  these  crises  does  cre- 
ate a kind  of  uniformity 
among  them:  the  -same  aid 
agencies,  the  same  pictures  of 
the  hungry,  of  displaced 
people  shorn  of  identity, 
members  erf  a tribe  created  by 
war  and  by  the  shorthand  erf 
the  international  welfare. sys;  J 
tern,  a tribe  called  refugees. 
And  these  wars  do  have  struc- 
tural aspects  in  common,  pov- 
erty. unrepresentative  gov- 
ernment. the  unequal 
distribution  of  rights  and 
resources. ' 

But  each  of  these  conflicts 
emerges  from  a particular 
history  in  which  the  pattern 
of  colonial  heritage,  commu- 
nity politics  and  state  forma- 
tion or  non-formation  is  quite 
distinct  In  toe  past  four  years 


sending  a representative  to 
France  who  did  not  speak 
French,  but  it  is  rare  to  find 
even  aid  workers  who  speak 
any  African  language.  This  is 
true  even  in  places  that  have 
been  toe  subject  of  quite  in- 
tense; long-term,  sophisti- 
cated news  coverage.  like 
South  Africa.  How  many  of 
the  correspondents  who  have 
made  their  reputatations 
there  speak  Sotbo,  or  Xhosa 
or  Sindebele,  or  even  Afri- 
kaans? 

Something  like  2,000  lan- 
guages are  spoken  in  Africa. 
Most  Africans  will  speak 
their  mother  tongue,  a 
national  lingua  franca  and 
maybe,  a world  language.  It  is 
easy;  therefore,  for  outsiders 
to  get  the  gist  of  events,  but  it 
Is  more  difficult  for  them  to 
enter  the  language  universe 
in  which  the  events  are  tak- 
ing place. 

Speaking  and  writing  as 
most'  of  us  do  from  within  a 
hegemonic  world  language, 
these  truths  are  sometimes 
difficult  to  grasp.  There  is  an 

expression  used  In  lusopbone 
countries,  in  Angola  and  Mo- 
zambique, to  describe  a show 


When  journalists  don’t  know  what  is 
happening  they  call  it  ‘chaos1;  when  aid 
workers  don’t  know  what’s  happening 
they  call  ft  a ‘complex  emergency’ 


western  analysts'  have  spent 
much  ink  and  airtime  dis- 
cussing the'  political  complex- 
ities of  a single  crisis-ridden 
region  of  the  world,  former 
Yugoslavia.  Intricate  discus- 
sions of  Balkan  politics  have 
fflled  every  newspaper.  Yet 
most  newspaper  readers 
would  still  be  hard  put  to 
summarise  toe  issues,  or  toe 
history  even  erf  the  present 
Balkan  wars.  In  Africa  there 
are  dozens  of  Balkans. 

South  Africa  and  Burkina 
Faso  have  as  much  in  com- 
mon as  France  and  Tajiki- 
stan. What  is  dangerous  is 
generalisation  itself. 

No  British  or.  American 
organisation  would  dream  of 


put  on  for  outsiders,  or  hypo- 
critical behaviour  in  general. 
The  expression  is  para  Ingles 
ver  — “for  English  eyes”.  A 
'lot  of  what  people  say  to 
reporters  and  aid  workers  is 
para  Ingles  ver . 

Language  - can  also  be  a 
means  of  resistance.  And  this 
creates  a world  erf  political  in- 
formation largely  beyond 


western  ken.  In  southern 
Sudan  there  are  dozens  of  in- 
digenous languages.  Under 
Anglo-Egyptian  rule  the  lan- 
guage of  administration  was 
English.  After  independence, 
with  the  state  under  the  con- 
trol of  the  Arab  elites  of  the 
north,  the  educational  system 
was  progressively  Arabised. 

For  the  rebel  Sudan  Peoples 
Liberation  Movement,  then, 
representing,  or  aspiring  to 
represent,  the  non-Arab, 
hugely  non-Muslim  peoples  of 
the  south,  the  politics  of  lan- 
guage led  in  two  directions:  to 
English,  as  the  world  lan- 


guage of  the  non-Arab  world, 
and  to  their  own  indigenous 
languages. 

In  the  early  years  of  the 
SPLM,  when  they  had  access 
to  a radio  transmitter  in  Ethi- 
opia. their  local-language 
broadcasts  were  a vital  factor 
in  spreading  the  political 
message  to  specific  language 
groups  in  the  south.  Some  erf 
these  languages  had  never  be- 
fore been  heard  on  the  air- 
waves. But  the  lingua  franca 
of  toe  rank  and  file  in  the 

SPLA  remained  Arabic.  This 
is  how  they  talk  to  each  other 
and  how  they  talk  to  toe 
enemy.  When  they  speak 
English  it  is  to  outsiders.  And 
so  it  is  liable  to  be  para  Ingles 
ver,  for  tbe  eyes  of  outsiders. 

Reporters  may  suppose  that 
toe  aid  workers  they  are  talk- 
ing to  have  techniques  for  col- 
lecting information  that  are, 
in  some  sense,  scientific.  But 
honest  aid  workers  know  dif- 
ferent (It’s  been  said  that 
when  journalists  don't  know 
what  is  happening  they  call  it 
“chaos";  when  aid  workers 
don’t  know,  they  call  it  a 
"complex  emergency”.) 

Reporters  as  well  as  aid 
workers  are  perceived  by 
those  at  toe  sharp  end  of  war 
and  famine  basically  as 
wealthy  people.  “Throughout 
Africa,”  one  commentator 
writes,  “aid  agencies  are  sur- 
rounded by  a mystique  of 
power,  wealth  and  opportu- 
nity." In  many  African  lan- 
guages toe  mitip.  word  is  used 
for  commercial  companies 
and  aid  agencies.  Just  as  vis- 
iting westerners  are  hard  put 
to  ted  who  is  who  in  a village 
or  a refugee  camp,  villagers 
and  refugees  may  not  make 
distinctions  among  the  disas- 
ter tourists  who  come  to  visit 
them. 


THIS  WEEK’S  essayist,  John  Ryle*  has 
levwitiy  completed  tns  tenure  a*  the 
ninth  Scott  Trust  Quardfam  research  fal- 
low at  Nuffield  CoHagat  Oxford.  He  Is  an 
anthropologist  and  a conurffamtto  Bm 
Save  the  CtAfran  Rind  In  Africa.  This 
essay  b extracted  from  Mb  Nuffield  lee- 
tur»v  which  was  daHvwod  last  month. 


And  like  journalists  every- 
where. those  covering  Africa 
are  always  short  of  time. 

For  example,  the  presence 
of  Rwandan  officers  — the 
key  to  the  advance  of  Kabila's 
raggle-taggle  army  in  Zaire  — 
was  consistently  denied  until 
after  Kabila  was  installed  in 
power. 

Kabila's  officials  knew  that 
journalists  have  rapid  dead- 
lines, limited  budgets  and  a 


short  attention  span.  If  they 
spun  things  out  for  long 
enough  with  security  scares, 
with  bureaucratic  hurdles 
and  Impassable  road-blocks, 
the  journalists  would  go 
away.  For  they  need  to  pro- 
duce quickly  the  string  of 
images  and  narrative  we  call 
“the  story"  — the  Procrus- 
tean bed  into  which  toe  com- 
plex realities  of  a vast  and  lit- 
tle-known area  are  forced. 


BURBL|' 


This  year  give  yourself  a peaceful  Christmas.  Give 
the  children  In  your  life  a gift  of  membership  to  the 
YOC  - the  junior  section  of  the  RSPB.  Well  teach 

them  all  about  birds,  wildlife  and  the  environment 
i and  how  to  protect  it  There’s  lots  for  them  to  do 
I with  outings,  competitions.  FREE  entry  to  over  100 
f nature  reserves,  six  issues  of  Bird  Life 
magazine  and  a snazzy  membership  pack 
a0  included  in  their  year's  membership! 

If  that  sounds  like  a great  idea,  simply 
complete  and  return  the  coupon  below. 

Keep  the  children  quiet 
with  a great  gift  this  Christmas. 
The  gift  of  nature. 


Just  £S  for  a whole  YEAR 


Ptrasr  note.  fordHwtry  brforr  Christmas.  aD  forms  most  hr  raeaed  by  Ulh  {Vcrmtwr. 
I would  [ike  to  make  a gift  of  YOC  membership  tm  | oviootg  | 

Name Date  Df  Birth 

Name Ctote  of  Birib 

AHHroci;  ^ 


. Postcode . 


(Please  lisa  additional  names  an  a separate  sheet  of  paper) 

One  year's  membership  □ £8  forme  child  D £11  lev  all  children 
in  the  family  Special  jomiMg  offer,  a pad  o/ffleotour  bird  fact  cards 

Two  years'  membership  D £16  for  eadi  child  D £22  for  all  children 
in  the  family  Special  joining  offer,  a pack  of  IQ  colour  bud  fact  cards  tins  q 
pocket  otgamaer 

I enclose  a cheque/ PO  [payable  to  YOC)  or  debit  my  Access/Visa 
Card  No.|  _~|  { I I II  I f T I I I I ~1  I [ 

for  the  amount  of  £ Card  expirv  date L 

Cardholder's  signature  ^ 

My  name  Mr/ Mrs/ Ms 

Address 


-Postcode. 


Please  soul  tbe  Welcome  hdc  to  me  □ to  tbe  new 

memberis)  □.  Send  to*  YOC  RSpb,  FREEPOST,  The  Lodge, 
Sandy  Bedfordshire  5G19  25R.  Registered  durity  no  207076. 
The  charity  that  takes  action  far  wU  bird*  and  Ike  cncinmmmt 


10  FINANCE  AND  ECONOMICS 


Bank  system 
capitalises 

on  the  euro 


if 


I? 


—SIS' 

the^tnt^duction  of  the 

cnrrwicy.  be  aUfl ^ 


Mark  Milner 

ImotS  week  the  board 


spread  without  exchange- 

“amSb  same  conference 
Rjjnhard  van  » « 
ber  of  the  board  of  fte 
Dutch  banking  STOOP  ABN 
Amro,  predicted  a shake- 
out in  the  banking  indiw- 

in  a number  of  Bu 

countries,  toough  he  did 
not  commit  himself  to  the 

likely 


THIS  week  the  *oaru  ^^^d^ntobe 
of  Belgium’s  Banque  Mr  van  Tets 

Bruxelles  Lambert  ••within  the  ED 

gaveiB.todo^toa  strong 


I faveifatajfc^toa  relatively  strong 

£3-2  billion  bid  from  Hoi  tnere  » takeovers, 

^“move  could  Oe  SK-f  banks  are  very 
regarded  as  a bit  ofo^n-  “^enmve^^  b£mks  ^th 
khed  business.  ING  first fnr  HCtmisl- 


ished  business.  D®  nm 
tried  to  buy  BBI.  bac^  in 
1992  but  was  thwarted  by  a 
shareholder  bloc  that  is 
now.  five  years  on.  pro- 


EiVCJl  — _ 

sufficient  ftwds  for  acqrn^- 
ttons  will  not  be  tempted  ir 
the  profit  outlook  of  the 
takeover  candidate  is  unfa- 


to  the  Dutoh  vouruwe^  ^ ^ s]ow 


own  ,,  — — .. ...  lipvps  domestic  rationalisa- 

move in  Jothe^en^ “££  ^ to comebefore 

the  cross-border  variety, 
speculation  about  domestic  unnuCTS  and  t 

PEFVZ  a£ 
SaSsSS85  jZgg&s 

onset  of  monetary  less  work  for  the  fore 

, ® . nnchine  manv  exchange  dealers  thou 
onion  is  poshing  many 


PRODUCTS  and  ser- 
vices will  also 
change.  The  disap- 

Murnnrp  ttf  A UUm- 

a-asrssg 


« \r™nchi«e  many  exchange  dealers  though, 
banks  to  IMk  very  cloeely 


PHOTOQBAPH".  MARTIN  GOOWW 


at  their  strategies. 

The  creation  of  a single 
currency  will  not.  over- 
night. create  a single  bank- 
ing market.  Over  time, 
however,  it  will  change  the 
way  customers  — parncu- 


regiilators,  some  are  al- 
ready investigating  the  pos- 
sibility of  beefing  up  their 
trading  in  the  less  familiar 
currencies.  _ „ . 

On  the  other  hand  the  ad- 
vent of  the  single  currency 


Dowry  of  earthly  harmony 


is  expected  to  create  much 
Korn  cross-border  larger  and  more  liquid 
Siding  is  a daily  way  of  life  markets  for  eajdmjmj 
— regard  their  banks,  and  nated  bonds  and  interest 

. . a i,  wifunmilni'N. 


the  services  and  products 
they  provide. 

As  Howard  Davies,  chair- 
man of  the  Financial  Ser- 
vices Authority,  argued  in 
a speech  to  a conference  on 
monetary  union  in  London 


rate  products. 

Mr  van  Tela  believes  that  I 
monetary  union  will  also 
boost  the  trend  towards 
asset  securitisation,  where 
institutions  will  offer  eas- 
ily traded  paper,  which  will 


monetary  union  in  iamhmju  uj  “ . — . ,^T 

yesterday:  “It  seems  highly  have  the  backing  of  illiquid 
likelv  that  multinationals  assets, 
and  larger  corporations  The  change  will 
will  take  the  opportunity  of  crease^  the  switch  fro  m 
EMU  to  reduce  the  number  straight  bai*  lending  to  fi- 
<rf  their  banking  relation-  nance  v«  Jh®  1 }£ 
shins,  nrobably  centralis-  bond  market.  “Banking  ac- 
the  larger  tivittre *Mft  tomrde 

Hanks  Which  are  in  the  big-  investment  banking,  Mr 
per  centres”  van  Tets  believes. 

Investors,  particularly  Good  new  thra  for  the 
Institutions  like  pension  City  s investment  banks 
funds,  which  have  been  most  of  which  are  foreign 
reluctant  to  expose  them-  owned. 


TheheadofAveda  H&SW&Sffi 
has  made  a mint  out 
of  his  greener-than 

thou-approach.  ^£KHfihS5«> 

SARAH  RYLE  looks  to  the  mainstream  cosmetics 

at  his  philosophy  §Ss  2«2£i&UtoI^  up 


his  head  In  the  clouds  of  the  | 
Himalayas,  a region  he  owes 
much  of  his  inspiration  to. 

He  has  Just  sold  his  20-year- 
old  creation  for  1300  million 
to  the  mainstream  cosmetics 
group  Estfee  Lauder.  Now 
there’s  something  to  liven  up 
the  most  sluggish  dinner 
table  talk.  • ■ 

; He  describes  It  as  a maj^ 


Berhel-  old  founder  and  head  of  the  .‘He  .describe  it  :as  a xaag  , 

BftJSJ-fe  f“M^Ctar“S“  ^Wydotototh.lUu- 


eat  meat,  drink,  tap-water  or 
smoke  — - and  he  is  a man 


a^lnve^ent  banks-  with  a right-on  mission  to 
of  which  are  foreign  ^year. 


Tirai  harmouv  “I  am.  very  erase  m ux  w 

BtSSSoot  traditional  der  family  whenyoudo 
medicines  and  environmen-  deals,  you  d° 
talism,  effective  education  people  ypulike,  he  ex 
and  original  retail  environ-  iS  b!S 


166M-2  1 

£28 

Equtvatent  to  under  ®1  a day 

Tin  Irtarefl  Fnw  Hue  »«»*«  P*rto  » a 

Mgh  ^Hcttcalon  sWb  d Ihe  art  PC 
system  wth  bit  1B8U-2  MMX  praCBHOr, 

OOb  Uta  ATA  Iwd  drtvB,  33*6  BDO  RAM. 
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tMto  imawa  Free  Croc*  spread  nvw  Z yeas 
mDi  easy  morWy  paymarta  d |u«  C2B  per 
mertti  (nWchwntaodtotesslhanEI  par 
day),  you  <*■  not  ind  a batttr  dMl  aiyMlnra. 

Buy  SNowl  J 

Tha  system  & ready » uw  vwid  Pie  Ptfa  'I 

d1wto307Kiiow<WdpiwJ5radW  * 

(E292.S6).  Order  oeriy  INa  wsak  and  daJm  Has  jj 
rxtvtrn  FREE  (UmKed  la  fc*  1500  ord<v»j.  M 

| Top  Spec. 

<2f  166M-2  MMX  Processor 
Q 32Mb  RAM 
Qj  4.3Gb  Hard  Disk 
Qf  24x  CD  Multimedia 
QJ  4Mb  SIS  Graphics 
Q 30  Wavetable  Sound 
Qf  Speech  Recognition 
Q f Massive  Software  Bundle 
<2T  2 Years  Interest  Free 
Qf  FREE  AGFA  Camera 

Umaad  to  Una  ISOO  atJera  arty 
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child.  I haven't  sold  it  I have 
married  in  to  another  fam- 
ily.”  His  own  daughter  got  r^r 
married  a few  months  ago 
(film  stars  Cher  and  Goldie  .. 

Hawn  were  reportedly  guests)  . •^KVVv 

and  he  said  preparing  for  tbe 

Est&e  Lauder  deal  was  just  '4  4 TW  'I- 

like  -preparing  for  the 

wedding. 

Tbe  celebrations  have  the  -^wi- 
ring of  the  joy  experienced  by  

Victorian  industrialists  voursdf because  earth.  What  we  put  into  the 

whose  only  daughters  netted  ^^lemsfo  y - ^ ^ eat  because  we  eat 

members  of  the  aristocracy.  P^P^  "Admitted  one  spokes-  what  grows  in  the  soil  and  so 

He  wrote  to  the  thousands  dofaelnimalsthatweeat” 

of  people  who  irmhisconcept  ?JJ*t  thG  DerSQnal  His  own  research  has 

salons  and  lifestyle  stores  to  glows  about  ^ shown  that  an  organically- 

express  toe  hope  (hat  they  “^^,sJ?cerlty0f  A7edaS  ^ toStto  conS  50  per 
would  share  his  “sentiments  fatt«r;figure.  Sent  more  food  than  a more 


sweat  and  tears.  Money  is 
energy." 

In  which  case,  the  energy 
around  A veda's  700  salons 
and  20  concessions  in  stores 


WUULU  5U«Av  — 

ciUtiratedTsritnere  the  leter 

SSSoiiW. . . as!2^fS5.d4!5a 


Their  loyalty  is  carefully 
cultivated,  witness  the  letter 
about  the  Lauder  deal  Mr  Re- 


nib  UWU  icacasvu  - ~ . , . 

shown  that  an  organically-  like  Kendalls  m Manchester 
crown  tomato  contains  50  per  and  Liberty  in  London  ought 

^ «•  i li . Aa  Km  lifimneeafl  OC  CATOO  CAT*t 


a&aoB 
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masters  ot  our  mausuy  . ^ .-7=.  h 

Mr  Recbelbacber  (Horst  to  chelbacher  s^d.  Timiugn 
his  employees)  has  watched  this  partnership,  I wfll 
his  company  grow  like  weeds  to  concentrate  on  areas  m | 
offered  an  un-  which  I excel  and  enjoy  as 
suspecting  public  a range  of  well  as  staying  with  a com 
aromaSapy-based  products  pa^ 

and  cosmetics  back  in  1978.  And  to  he  with  yw,  the  most 
Ttaepubllc  did  not  fully  valued  Aveda 
realise  it  then,  but  during  the  j^k  forward  to  hdiptog  yo^ 
eighties  they  came  to  appreci-  become  even  more  prosper 
SFjTathow  much  they  ous  and  value  your  rommtt- 

wanted  to  wash  their  hair  in  meut  ^with  the  utmost 
environ  men  tally-friendly  rogaro.  ,,  hrine 

shampoo  that  had  not  been  Sy*  ™rds  ^erf^hnw 


emt  more  food  than  a more  to  be  harnessed  as  some  sort 
intensively  grown  one.  He  of  alternative  (and  environ- 
has  had  ^"iiiar  results  with  mentally-friendly)  power 
spinach  and  lettuce.  source.  The  Harvey  Nichols 

concession  has  a weekly  tum- 
R Rechelbacher  over  of  about  £20,000. 
repeatedly  The  deal  with  Lauder  is 

comes  back  to  simply  another  relationship 
tbe  cancer  word  in  Mr  Rechelbacher’ s eyes. 


repeatedly 
comes  back  to 
the  cancer  word 


M JR  Hto  emphasise  He  will  retain  creative  con- 
the  evil  effects  of  ignoring  the  trol  of  Aveda.  but  devote 


interdependence  between  hu- 
mans and  the  environment. 

“We  can  get  cancer  from 
the  sun  in  the  wrong  amounts 
because  the  manufacturers 


more  time  to  development  of 
cosmetics  and  plant  medi- 
cines (an  interest  he  inherited 
from  his  mother). 

He  believes  Lauder  shares 


» UCWlLUn?  U1U  lUOUbUUVkMiVID  MV  MWMV.WW  vw 

iubh  words  generally  bring  have  poUubdtheair.  We  can  ^interests  desplteits  con- 

. ..  . .. 9 Mnnar  (Vnm  (ho  air  We  trartirtinne  eiirh  9«  the  nee  nf 


SBrS“ SS  S «*  “e  air.  We 

S2^.*StoMES^fcuS  bustoess  CSt  No  won-  to  get  cancer  from  the  sod 


first  As  Anita  Roddick  found 
with  her  Body  Shop,  once 
businesses  offered  consumers 
a choice  they  all  but  devoured 


te iSSSi  l5SS» ^and  coiM^^ft^wittUp. 

, strawberry  bath  bubbles.  j 


strawberry  oain  oudoujs.  ^ Z 

The  Body  Shop  has  suffered  rub  aromatherapy  massages? 
sales-wise  as  everybody  Mr  Rechelbacher  is  not  a 
jumped  on  the  bandwagon,  all  red  re  nta  bout 
but  Mr  Rechelbacber’s  Aveda  or  his  philosophy  (although 


. . IWJ  UJI  HwJ  IVUk,  — ” « _ , . 

der  his  UK  distributors  tread  and  from  the  vrater.  This 
carefully.  How  do  you  marry  consitutes  a bleak  prognosis 
an  approach  that  is  “a  non-  for  anybody  who  eats, 
tnsumerism  thing”  with  lip-  breathes  and  drinks, 
icks  selling  for  £10  or  £6&a-  The  700  staff  at  the  Aveda 
ib  aromatherapy  massages?  factory  in  Minneapolis  and  at 
Mr  Rechelbacher  is  not  at  the  spa  just  over  the  Wiscon- 


sin border  in  Osceola  are 


tradictions,  such  as  the  use  of 
synthesised  ingredients. 
{‘‘They  all  do  that  these  days. 
1 believe  one  day  fragrances 
will  carry  cancer  warnings 
like  cigarette  packets.") 

“They  must  share  my  inter- 
ests, otherwise  they  would 
not  have  paid  so  much 
money.”  he  added.  This  is 


Model 

U «5gl*g  alrfiiwl  .—I  in-MIT  nn-Mnr 


dui  mi  nevuciuavuw  - --  — , - - - 

has  managed  to  retain  its  he  claims  not  to  have  a con- 
cachet  with  the  fickle  fashion  ventional  Philosophy).  A 


blU  uuiuci  m vovcvta  cue  uivuicj,  ur  auucu.  ■ ins  15 

strengthening  their  immu-  either  charmingly  naive  in 
nity.  Those  who  wish  to  eat  the  light  of  Lauder's  attempt 


Qmn  wm  FREE  /Qfa  ePnem  XT  tlkyai  ttuxvfK*^  ameo  w»j_ 

Oiw  nemu,  pra  Ug-Sa  Smti,  L*a  r*r  pdirea.  OTTO3  l 
Mt»a  » PC.  i™<««  !*««»  i rwwd  1M  m*. 

n>  doomaas.  DM  •Baa  or  anti  Dm 

“tv,  kOwW  C CCOTH  K pc 
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industry.  Selling  exclusively 
through  concept  salons  and 
stores  like  Harvey  Nichols 


he  claims  not  to  nave  a con-  uuj.  me  ut  utuuei  & 

ventional  philosophy).  A meat  (their  boss  has  no  prob-  to  emulate  Aveda  with  its  Ori- 
Catholic  by  birth,  he  jokes  lem  with  this)  are  offered  the  gins  brand  (why  not  just  buy 
about  his  feelings  of  guilt  as  a choicest,  organ ically-r eared  the  competition?)  or  a worldly 
result  and  claims  to  practise 


200M-2©£12’20 

m— jj-i  Bast  t*»  mBion« 


Snot  be  doing  that  image  religion  to  the  sense  that  he 


any  harm. 

It  would  be  easy  to  knock  a 


tries  to  be  of  service.  "My 
ideas  are  global.  We  source 


mSi  wb?  hasmade  pots  of  from  53  countries  and  Ihave 
money  while  preaching  the  been  to  all  erf  them  to  meet  toe 


morsels  in  the  equivalent  of 
the  staff  canteen.  The  water  is 
pumped  from  a spring  whose 
quality  Mr  Rechelbacher  tests 
once  every  three  months. 

He  does  not  do  this  solely 
for  the  good  of  his  health.  His 
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,|graT-  1 1 Sroed  from  the  to-  indiginous  people.  They  are  for  the  good  of  his  health  His 

^ n5E£aB(by  implication,  un-  the  people  who  have  not  given  many  companies  (mduding 

^S^pSples  thatMrRe-  up  their  relationship  with  the  fom-  restarts)  deliver  a 
rhShacher  repeatedly  earth  which  we  have  forgot-  sizeable  profit  and  he  admits 

UUOlUflNr*1*  F t i 9 7 Rm-m,  nVs.  +a  Koinff  won?  ttmI+Htt 


the  competition?)  or  a worldly 
appreciation  of  the  worth  of 
his  business.  Possibly  both. 

All  the  more  money,  Mr  Re- 
chelbacher would  say,  for  the 
large  number  of  environmen* 
tal  causes  that  he  supports 
through  his  Aveda 
foundation. 


chelbacher  repeatedly  earth  wrnen  we  nave  iorgot- 
invokes.  A company  whose  ten.  I have  learned  from  sha- 
I staff  in  America  greet  callers  man,  American  Indian  medi- 
^,k.  ‘*t+*c  a *»rpat  dav  at  cine  men  and  Tibetan 


with:  “It’s  a great  day  at  cine  men 
Aveda,  how  may  I h6lp  you?"  monks, 
and  then  tunes  them  in  to  He  counts 
chirpy  forest  birds’  song  is  sician  to 
something  of  a sitting  duck  among  his 
for  the  cynics.  one  tbnns 

^ TOSstributors,  AVD  els  which  b 
Cosmetics,  are  aware  of  the  22. 
dangers  of  setting  a commer-  He  pra< 


four  restaurants)  deliver  a “The  most  important  tiling 
sizeable  profit  and  he  admits  about  business  is  the  intent 
to  being  very  wealthy.  behind  it.  I am  interested  in 

“We  cannot  get  away  from  the  long-term.  Is  the  intent  to 


He  counts  the  personal  phy- 
sician to  the  Dalai  Lama ! 
among  bis  close  friends  — 
one  of  many  made  on  his  trav- 
els which  began  when  he  was 
22. 

He  practises  what  he 


*>*vajr  LLuiu  uw  lung-term,  ts  tne  intent  to 
the  material  because  we  are  serve  beyond  me?  If  it  is  only 
material  beings.  Money  is  in-  to  enrich  me,  then  it  is  cer- 
terconnected  with  our  blood,  tainly  for  nothing.” 


Freephone  Time  Now  ! ___ 

0800  77 11 07  H1TKTIE 


pre»±ffi,  consuming  aU  and 
pthicallv-sound  life-  They  only  things  organic  and  living 
teve  ffl  w from  mar-  in  the  snow-white  (literally 
feting  the  environmental  for  half  the  year)  purity  of 
message  behind  Aveda,  let  Wisconsin.  He  would  not  be 
alone  the  fact  that  it  is  based  unduly  disconcerted  by  the 


|img,c*l  I MgmgCn, 
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message  behind  Aveda,  let  Wisconsin.  He  would  n 
alone  the  fact  that  it  is  based  unduly  disconcerted  b; 
on  ancient  Indian  Ayurvedic  description  "obsessive  . 

medicine.  ^ be  beli 


imi  -i — tr.  •*»  *>» 

*,»*B»g£SU 


meST  AH  things,  be  believes, 

“When  you  promote  the  en-  come  back  to  the  way  we  treat 
viromnental  image  and  the  the  earth.  “We  are  the  soil 
non-testing  on  animals  then  We  have  the  same  percentage 
you  are  creating  potential  of  water  to  our  bodies  as  the 
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Pauline  conversion 


m,. 


A designer  is  seeking  to  end  1 0-year 
deadlock  over  the  future  of  the  City’s 
last  great  derelict  site,  in  the  shadow 
of  Wren’s  masterpiece.  According  to 
JONATHAN  GLANCEY,  Architecture 
Correspondent,  it  is  all  tutu  much 


HAS  that  wise  architect 
and  planner  Sir  Wil- 
liam Whitfield  cracked 
it?  Will  the  latest  plans  for 
redevelopment  of  Paternoster 
Square,  submitted  to  the  City 
of  London  yesterday  for  plan- 
ning approval,  solve  the  prob- 
lem of  how  to  build  anew 
alongside  St  Paul's  Cathe- 
dral? 

The  answer  to  both  ques- 
tions is  no.  Or  probably  noL  It 
is  difficult  to  Judge  the  new- 
look  Paternoster  Square,  a 
concatenation  of  air-condi- 
tioned offices,  shops,  restau- 
rants and  cafes  gathered 
around  a new  public  square 
to  the  north  of  St  Paul's,  from 
Sir  William's  model. 

But  this  latest  application 
on  behalf  of  Mitsubishi  Es- 


tates. the  Japanese  developer 
which  has  spent  spent  10 
years  getting  nowhere,  has 
more  of  the  air  of  a New  Town 
shopping  precinct  circa  1950 
(with  a dash  of  1980s.  Prince 
of  Wales-approved  Neo-Classi- 
cism and  a hint  of  a medieval 
Italian  city  centre)  than  it 
does  of  Wren's  cathedral 

The  developer  has  not 
relented  on  the  issue  of  bous- 
ing. There  are  no  flats,  so  no 
prospect  that  a sizeable 
chunk  of  the  City  would  stay 
alive  after  tourist  coaches 
and  office  workers  go  home. 

Nor  has  Mitsubishi  given 
way  on  the  bulk  of  the  build- 
ings. Their  size  is  hidden  be- 
hind broken  facades  that  give 
the  appearance  of  several 
buildings  along  one  side  of 


the  new  square  or  the  streets 
leading  off  it,  rather  than  just 
a few  hulks.  The  offices  are 
like  a building  labourer  try- 
ing to  hide  his  brawn  behind 
a small  taffeta  tutu. 

Perhaps  these  wiles  are  in 
tune  with  St  Paul’s,  howevi 
which  has  often  been  accused 
of  being  a Gothic  cathedral 
(which  it  is  in  plan)  tricked 
up  as  a Baroque  temple. 

A first  attempt  to  redevelop 
the  site  failed  in  1987  when 
Prince  Charles  cocked  a snook 
at  all  eight  competition  e 
tries.  Heeding  HRH’s  words, 
Mitsubishi  commissioned  a 
scheme  in  which  vast  shops 
and  offices  were  clad  in  Brit- 
ish and  US  Classical  fancy 
dress.  This  failed,  not  so  much 
on  stylistic  grounds  as  those 
of  bulk.  A slightly  revised  ver- 
sion failed,  so  the  developer 
turned  to  Sir  William  Whit- 
field. 

Sadly,  it  looks  like  a case  of 
back  to  the  drawing  boards 
again.  If  only  Mitsubishi  and 
the  City  of  London  could 
agree  on  housing  and  useful 
public  buildings  rather  than 
titanic  shops  and  offices.  Or 
forget  the  whole  thing  and 
plant  a beautiful  city  garden. 


No  flights  but  plenty  of  fancy  in  loggia  language 


IN  THE  words  Of  Sir  Wil- 
liam Whitfield,  visitors  to 
the  old  square  — even  in  its 
heyday  — were  confronted 
by  “no  front  doors,  two 
public  lavatories,  one  pnb 
and  one  measly  shop*', 
writes  Julia  Finch. 

His  grand  new  plans 
rfaim  to  change  all  that,  if 
yon  can  understand  them. 
They  were  dreamed  up  by 
six  firms  of  architects,  two 
firms  of  advisers  and  12 
consultancies  — Including 
specialists  in  loggias  and 
daylight. 

But  in  architect-speak  it 


is  much,  much  more  than 
that. 

It  is  “the  creation  of  an 
extensive  public  realm  . . . 
defined  by  loggias  that 
form  part  of  the  civic  archi- 
tecture”. That  Is,  a square 
with  shops. 

The  current  Paternoster 
is  np  a flight  of  steps,  while 
the  new  one  will  be  back  on 
ground  level.  “Improving 
the  permeability  of  tbe 
site”  and  “reinforcing  nat- 
ural pedestrian  desire 
fines”. 

This  will  “allow  retailing 
to  be  reattached  to  the  con- 


tinuous pedestrian  flow” 
and  “a  visual  relationship 
will  be  created  between  the 
Paternoster  site  and  the 
City”. 

Roughly  translated  this 
means  people  will  be  able 
to  walk  through  the  square 
without  going  up  any  steps 
— and  will  be  able  to  see 
across  it,  too. 

The  square  will  “be  de- 
fined by  the  floorscape”, 
which  will  be  “a  unifying 
device”.  Or,  to  put  it  an- 
other way,  drainage  chan- 
nels radiate  out  from  the 
central  column. 


The  model  solution  . . . Paternoster  Square  as  it  has  been  tor  10  years  (above)  and  as  Sir 
William  Whitfield  would  wish  Mitsubishi  Estates  to  make  it  main  photograph  graham  ti^no^ 


Woolwich  plays  Scrooge 


Terasa  Hunter 


HOMEBUYERS  yes- 
terday paid  the 
price  of  their  free 
share  windfalls 
when  the  Wool- 
wich became  the  latest  bank 
to  play  Scrooge  this  Christ- 
mas by  announcing  higher 
mortgage  bills. 

“There  are  nice  things  to  do 
and  there  is  business,”  was 
the  Woolwich’s  Justification 
for  following  existing  banks 
like  the  Abbey  National  and 
Cheltenham  & Gloucester  and 
pushing  up  the  monthly  price 


of  a typical  £50,008  mortgage 
by  around  £11.  Their  borrow- 
ers will  be  charged  the  new 
rate  of  8.7  per  cent  from  De- 
cember 1.  The  spokesman 
added:  “The  timing  suited  us, 
and  there  are  no  sound  com- 
mercial reasons  for  waiting 
until  the  new  year." 

Analysts  described  the  move 
as  a “watershed"  reflecting 
the  changed  culture  of  the  new 
banks  which  must  now  place 
shareholder  Interests  above 
those  of  customers.  All  of  the 
major  remaining  building 
societies  have  delayed  rate 
rises  until  the  new  year. 

An  analyst  at  one  of  the 


City's  leading  merchant 
banks  said:  "These  companies 
need  to  extract  profit  and  that 
profit  will  be  extracted  from 
their  customers.  Higher  mort- 
gage bills  are  the  price  they 
pay  for  tbeir  windfalls  " 

Independent  mortgage  ana- 
lyst John  Wrigles worth 
accused  the  new  banks  at 
“selling  off  the  family  silver 
and  leaving  customers  to  pay 
tor  it  with  higher  mortgage 
and  lower  savings  rates". 

Britain’s  biggest  building 
society,  the  Nationwide,  chal- 
lenged the  banks  to  follow 
their  lead  and  give  borrowers 
a breather  after  four  mort- 


gage rate  rises  since  May. 

The  Halifax  and  Alliance  & 
Leicester,  which  also  became 
banks  this  year,  yesterday 
confirmed  that  their  borrow- 
ers would  escape  any  mort- 
gage misery  until  the  new 
year.  The  Halifax  said  it  al- 
ways avoided  mortgage  rate 
rises  before  Christmas  where 
possible. 

Competitive  pressures  are 
more  likely  behind  this  stall- 
ing. The  remaining  building 
societies,  which  now  account 
for  only  20  per  cent  of  the 
mortgage  market,  swallowed 
more  than  half  of  new  lending 
in  the  third  quarter  of  the 


year  and  in  October  granted 
more  loans  than  all  the  banks. 

A top  City  analyst  said: 
“There  Is  a savage  battle  tak- 
ing place  out  there  for  new 
mortgage  customers  and  this 
latest  rift  is  upping  the  stakes 
significantly.  Mutuals  can 
squeeze  their  margins  further 
still  as  the  banks  know.  The 
societies  are  so  awash  with 
cash  and  with  capital  that 
they  don't  need  to  raise  their 
mortgage  rates  at  ail  for  some 
time  if  they  chose  not  to. 

“Furthermore  some  of  the 
banks  are  under  severe  pres- 
sure on  the  savings  front  The 
Abbey  and  Woolwich  are  ob- 


viously concerned  about  at- 
tracting retail  savings  to  fund 
their  new  loans.  They  need  to 
get  more  cash  in.” 

Mr  Wrlglesworth  said: 
“The  new  mortgage  banks 
which  have  broken  ranks  and 
not  raised  their  rates  are 
clearly  concerned  at  the  ag- 
gressive pricing  of  the  bund- 
ing societies  and  the  damage 
it  could  cause  long-term. 

“In  other  words,  the  Abbey 
National  and  Woolwich  are 
more  driven  by  tears  about 
profit  than  market  share  and 
A&L  and  Halifax  are  more 
worried  about  market  share 
than  profit” 


Promoter  of 

penny  shares 
goes  belly-up 


Dan  Atkinson 


HUNDREDS  of  small  in- 
vestors could  be  out  of 
pocket  after  the  collapse 
of  notorious  penny-share  pro- 
moter London  Corporate 
Securities. 

The  firm  has  ceased  trading 
after  being  thrown  out  of  the 
financial  services  industry  and 
fined  £350,000  for  multiple 

breaches  of  investment  rules. 

London  Corporate,  which  ag- 
gressively sold  small  stocks. 
Often  to  imwisi  investors, 
faflprf  "to  observe  high  stan- 
dards of  integrity  and  feir  deal- 
ing", according  to  regulators. 
Now  those  left  stranded  by  toe 
collapse  may  make  claims  on 
the  Investors  Oanpensatfon 
Scheme  (ICS). 

A year-long  Investigation 
Into  London  Corporate  uncov- 
ered a catalogue  of  offences,  in- 
cluding failure  to  provide  cli- 
ents with  information  and  an 
inability  to  explain  to  regula- 
tors  how  certain  deals  could  be 

of  benefit  to  investors. 

Twenty-one  salesmen  work- 
ed out  of  London  Corporate’s 
“bucket  shop"  in  Great  East- 
ern Street  in  the  City,  and  even 


If  each  had  a roster  of  only  25 
clients,  the  ICS  could  he  look- 
ing at  compensation  rfaimc 

from  500  people. 

The  firm  specialised  in  high- 
powered  selling  of  penny 
shares  to  people  involved  in 
miming  small  or  mfidlnm- 
sized  businesses,  many  of 
whom  may  have  made  invest- 
ments of  £50,000  or  more. 

A nwnltortng  visit  last  year 
by  the  regulator  Fimhra  un- 
covered Information  that  trig- 
gered a full-scale  investigation. 

At  the  end  of  October,  Km- 
bra  expelled  London  Corporate 
but  bad  to  wait  until  yesterday 
for  the  appeal  period  to  expire. 

Seven  detailed  charges  were 
proven  against  London  Corpo- 
rate Securities  in  what  makes 
np  one  of  the  most  serious 
charge  sheets  ever  levelled 
against  a Blmbra  member. 

. a had  failed  to  keep  proper 
rifrnt  records,  felled  to  have 
good  grounds  for  believing  its 
recommendations  were  in  cli- 
ents’ interests,  filled  to  show 
grounds  for  believing  transac- 
tions were  for  in  clients’  inter- 
ests and  failed  to  supervise  its 
salesmen  properly. 

On  top  of  the  £350,00 o fine, 
Fimbra  levied  costs  of  £80475. 


Try  in  1ST  RATES  — BANK  SELLS 


Australia  2.37 
Austria  20.17 
Belgium  59.M 
Canada  2.34 
Cyprus  034 
Denmark  10.98 
Finland  8.72 


France  957 
Germany  2.8841 
Greece  451-38 
Hong  Kong  12.71 
India  63.52 
Ireland  1.0965 
Israel  5-99 


Italy  2,831 
Malta  0.63 
Netherlands  3-2146 
New  Zealand  2.64 
Norway  11.65 
Portugal  292.03 
Saudi  Arabia  B237 


South  Africa  7.978 
Spain  240.61 
Sweden  12-56 
SmttBriand  2L3Z 
Turkey  308.440 
USA  1.6547 


BZW  demands  break-up  of  Trustor 


Dan  Atkinson 


BRITISH  securities  firm 
BZW  is  among  a group 
of  investors  demanding 
the  break-up  of  Lord  Moyne's 
troubled  Swedish  investment 
company  Trustor,  It  emerged 
yesterday.  Police  are  investi- 
gating possible  fraud  involv- 
ing £50  million. 

Twelve  investors,  including 
BZW,  the  Barclays  offshoot, 
have  filed  a court  request  in 
Stockholm  to  have  Trustor 
liquidated. 

The  Swedish  state  prosecu- 
tor, Bo  Skarinder,  is  due  in 
London  on  Wednesday  to 
meet  the  Serious  Fraud 
Office,  whose  cooperation  on 


the  case  has  been  requested 
by  the  Swedish  authorities. 

But  Lord  Moyne,  previ- 
ously known  as  Jonathan 
Guinness,  is  believed  to  still 
be  In  the  Republic  of  Ireland, 
out  of  the  reach  of  the  SFO. 
and  living  on  the  Guinness  es- 
tate in  County  Kildare. 

As  long  as  he  remains  in 
the  south,  he  cannot  be  ques- 
tioned under  the  SFO’s  talk- 
or-else  powers. 

Other  figures  involved  with 
Trustor  and  based  in  the  UK 
have  been  listed  for  question- 
ing by  the  SFO  at  the  request 
of  Sweden. 

The  Trustor  affair  broke 
earlier  this  month  after  it 
emerged  that  about  £50  mil- 
lion had  gone  missing  from 


Trustor  accounts.  Some  of  the 
money  has  been  placed  in  ac- 
counts belonging  to  Lord 
Moyne.  A source  close  to  the 
Swedish  inquiry  has  told  the 
Guardian  that  sums  were 
transferred  to  Lord  Moyne's 
account  and  that  he  was 
aware  of  it 

Trustor’s  cash  was  moved 
after  Lord  Moyne  bought  52 
per  cent  of  the  voting  rights 
for  £20  mill  inn  in  May.  Swed- 
ish police  said  they  had  no 
evidence  to  show  that  Lord 
Moyne  — who  has  stressed 
his  innocence  — was  involved 
In  the  movement  of  the  funds. 
Lord  Moyne  himself  has  sug- 
gested that  others  were 
responsible. 

Swedish  police  have  now 


arrested  two  men  in  connec- 
tion with  the  affair,  including 
Peter  Mattson,  a former  direc- 
tor alongside  Lord  Moyne  at 
Mattson  Guinness  Securities. 

Tbe  latest  court  move  from 
BZW  and  others  — who 
together  bold  2&5  per  cent  of 
the  votes  — is  accompanied 
by  demands  from  investors 
for  new  board  members. 

Already,  they  have  won  a 
court  order  freezing  shares 
held  by  Lord  Moyne  In  Trus- 
tor. Lord  Moyne  has  said  he 
wHl  stand  down  as  chairman 
and  sell  his  shares  In  the  near 
future. 

Next  week’s  visit  by  Mr 
Skarinder  has  been  cleared 
through  Interpol,  according 
to  a Swedlsh-inquixy  source. 


Rail  link  revolution  to  rival  M25 


KEITH  HARPER  reports  on  plans  to  ease 
road  chaos  and  put  freight  back  on  track 


Finland  b.tz  

oy  ^ ***#■ 


ML  RAIL  version  of  the  M25 
the  R25— linking  rail 
^Uroutes  around  London 
was  put  forward  yesterday  by 
tbe  25  train  operators  as  a key 
to  removing  road  traffic  con- 
gestion in  the  South-east  . . 

Linked  to  a plan  ihr  a pri- 
vate-public sector  partnership 
to  build  a 180mph  TGV  roil 
route  from  London  to  Scotland, 
it  forms  part  of  a strategy  by 
the  companies  to  revolutionise 
British  rail  travel. 

The  plan  has  been  submit- 
ted to  the  Deputy  Prime  Min- 
ister, John  Prescott,  as  part  of 
the  Government’s  review  for 


an  integrated  transport 
scheme.  The  Association  of 
Train  Operating  Companies, 
representing  groups  Includ- 
ing Stagecoach,  Virgin  and 
National  Express,  says  that 
tbe  Government  should  initi- 
ate a study  into  the  R25- 

The  Government  may  give 
firms  tax  breaks  if  they  pro- 
vide free  season  tickets  to  em- 
ployees. The  Chancellor,  Gor- 
don Brown,  has  asked 
officials  to  look  at  bow  he  can 
remove  the  tax  liability  from 
annual  train  and  bus  tickets 
worth  up  to  £3,000. 

At  the  same  time  an  ambi- 


tious £250  million  plan  to 
switch  400,000  lorry  journeys 
each  year  to  the  rail  network 
will  be  launched  by  Railtrack 
and  the  Government  before 
the  end  of  the  year. 

Robin  Gisby,  R&lltrack’s 
head  of  freight,  said  yesterday 
that  the  company  was  about 
to  conclude  a funding  package 
with  ministers. 

The  Government's  contri- 
bution is  expected  to  he  about 
filOOmfllion.  Other  financial 
backing  win  come  from  the 
European  Commission. 

At  the  heart  of  the  plan  is 
an  enhancement  of  the  exist- 
ing rail  route  between  the 
Channel  coast  and  Scotland 
along  the  West  Coast  main 
line.  A second  route,  bypass- 
ing London,  is  likely  to  go  via 


Redh.il!  and  Reading.  To  give 
the  project  a kick-start.  Rail- 
track  has  decided  to  buy  its 
own  freight  wagons. 

Mr  Gisby  said  that  the  rail 
freight  market  was  beginning 
to  grow  again  after  years  or 
decline.  In  the  first  six 
months  of  the  year,  overall 
volume,  excluding  coal,  was 
up  by  4 per  cent  on  1996,  while 
international  traffic  in- 
creased by  14  per  cent 

After  a gap  of  20  years,  milk 
traffic  was  returning  to  the 
network.  Supermarket  groups 
were  running  trials  and  road 
haulage  operators  making 
plans  to  commit  large  vol- 
umes to  rail  for  the  first  time. 
New  rail  freight  locations 
were  being  opened  at  the  rate 

afSOayear. 
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Crisis-hit  Korea 
will  test  the  West 


Alex  Brummer 


arrival  of  the  IMF  at 

the  gates  of  Seoul  is  tbe 
financial  equivalent  for 
South  Korea  of  its  neighbours 
to  tbe  north  pouring  across 
the  demilitarised  zone.  This 
is  an  outcome  that  the  gov- 
ernment of  President  Kim 
Young  Sam  and  the  ruling 
and  business  elites  in  South 
Korea  have  been  unwilling  to 
acknowledge. 

The  South  Koreans  have 
seen  themselves  as.  along 
with  the  Japanese,  aristocrats 
of  the  new  Asia,  having  built 
to  a remarkably  short  period 
of  time  an  economy  with  a 
strong  manufacturing  base 
(unlike  some  of  the  tigers) 
and  a gross  domestic  product 
bigger  than  that  of  a small 
European  power  like  the 
Netherlands. 

As  has  become  evident 
throughout  the  Pacific  region, 
however,  since  the  Asian  cri- 
sis appeared  on  the  radar  to 
Thailand  to  the  summer,  high 
growth  rates  and  low  unem- 
ployment have  been  built  on  a 
weak  financial  infrastruc- 
ture. In  the  case  of  South 
Korea,  capital  flight,  in  the 
form  of  market  volatility,  has 
spread  through  tbe  region, 
emptying  the  nation's  foreign 
exchange  reserves. 

As  in  Thailand,  Indonesia, 
Malaysia,  this  has  been  a 
catastrophe  in  the  making  for 
some  time:  the  1996  results 
season  for  the  banks  in  South 
Korea  was  marked  by  reports 
of  huge  losses  among  the  in- 
dustrial enterprises.  But.  in- 
stead of  cleaning  up  the  In- 
dustrial conglomerates  and 
the  banks,  the  authorities  let 
the  economy  try  to  ride  out 
the  crisis,  for  fear  of  wide- 
spread bankruptcies. 

The  reserves  are  all  but  ex- 
hausted. The  Japanese  banks, 
facing  their  own  loan-quality 
problems,  have  cut  credit  to 
their  most  important  Asian 
trading  partner  and  Korea  is 
being  forced  into  the  hands  of 
the  lender  of  the  last  resort, 
the  International  Monetary 
Fund.  This  will  be  the  most 
important  and  delicate  test  of 
the  global  financial  machin- 
ery since  the  $48  billion 
rescue  of  Mexico  at  the  end  of 
1994,  when  President  Clin- 
ton’s determination  to  forge 
ahead  at  all  costs  led  to  a split 
between  tbe  US  and  Europe, 
and  an  overhaul  of  the  Bret- 
ton  Woods  system  — which  is 

Still  nnflnlcTia/1 

BUT,  if  Mexico  was  a 
stretch,  rescuing  the 
world’s  llth-largest 
economy  will  be  more  so. 
There  Is  talk  in  the  market  of 
an  IMF/World  Bank  package 
of  up  to  $80  billion,  as  part  of 
an  overall  support  operation 
which  could  be  anywhere  be- 
tween $20  billion  and  $80  bil- 
lion. When  one  considers  that 
during  the  1976  sterling  crisis 
the  UK’s  first  emergency  bor- 
rowing from  the  Bank  for  In- 
ternational Settlements  was 
$5.7  billion,  which  became  a 
tew  months  later  a $3.7  billion 
stand-by  credit  from  the  IMF 
— one  begins  to  see  the  scale 
of  what  is  happening  in 
Korea. 

South  Korea  is  to  some 
respects,  however,  a bit 
player  in  all  this.  Its  difficul- 
ties crystallise  the  long-stand- 
ing problems  in  the  Japanese 
banking  system  which  on  No- 
vember 17  saw  the  collapse  of 
one  of  the  country's  top 
banks,  Hokkaido  Takushoku. 


up 

on  faulty 
derivatives 

UNION  Bank  of  Switzer- 
land revealed  yesterday 
that  it  had  lost  £84  million 
following  a faulty  pricing 
model  for  derivatives,  writes 
Lisa  Buckingham. 

Four  executives  left  the 
firm  this  week,  including 
Ramy  Goldstein,  the  London- 
based  global  head  of  equity 
derivatives,  and  three  senior 
executives  from  the  New 
York  office,  including  the  US 
head  of  risk  management. 

Insiders  said  tbe  problem 
was  there  was  no  evidence  of 
collusion  or  fraud,  only  a 
“business  error”.  Losses  had 
also  stemmed  from  valuation 
adjustments  relating  to  the 
change  in  UK  advance  corpo- 
ration tax. 

Werner  Bonadurer,  head  of 
UBS's  trading  and  sales  and 
risk  management  said  group 
controls  were  good. 

UBS,  which  predicted  re- 
cord profits  of  SFr&2  billion 
(£1.4bUUon)  this  year,  said 
trading  revenues  rose  by  only 
1 per  cent  in  the  first  halt  but 
that  now  trading  income  was 
8 per  cent  higher  at  SFrl.9  bil- 
lion. Last  year  it  saw  its  first 
loss  after  a SFr3  billion  reor- 
ganisation. 


Japanese  banks  are  reeling  al- 
ready from  the  losses  taken  as 
a result  of  Inflated  property 
and  share  values,  and  the  cri- 
sis gripping  Thailand,  Malay- 
sia and  Indonesia.  Some  ana- 
lysts believe  that  the 
Japanese  tank  write-downs, 
even  without  Korea's  prob- 
lems, will  total  about  $20  bil- 
lion, placing  an  enormous 
strain  on  a rickety  financial 
structure.  If  the  fill  in  the 
Hong  Kong  market  was 
capable  of  causing  so  much 
havoc  across  global  markets 
last  month,  then  a rupture  in 
Japan  — prolonging  a lengthy 
recession  — could  have  huge 
consequences.  The  Bank  of 
Japan  is  already  engaged  in 
support  operations  of  $9  bil- 
lion to  prevent  this  week’s 
bank  collapse  spreading. 

As  well  as  being  a test  for 
South  Korea  and  Japan,  the 
crisis  will  strain  the  appara- 
tus of  international  finance. 
The  IMF  does  not  have  an  un- 
limited supply  of  cash.  It  was 
agreed  at  this  year’s  IMF 
meetings  in  Hong  Kong  that  It 
would  receive  a capital  in- 
crease of  $90  billion,  but  this 
has  made  little  progress 
largely  because  of  opposition 
from  Republicans  on  Capitol 
Hill.  The  Fund’s  usable 
resources  have  been  strained 
by  programmes  in  Latin 
America  and  the  former 
Soviet  Union  as  well  as  the 
$45  billion  or  so  of  resources 
directed  to  Thailand  and  In- 
donesia. 

IT  MAY  call  upon  the  extra 
credit  lines  known  as  the 
General  Arrangements  to 
Borrow.  These  have  been 
boosted  in  recent  years  by  a 
number  of  new  members  to 
the  club,  several  of  them  to 
Asia.  Because  most  of  the  new 
members  have  seen  their 
reserves  drained  by  the  cur- 
rent Asian  crisis  (perhaps 
with  the  exception  of  Hong 
Kong),  it  is  by  no  means  clear 
that  the  enlarged  arrange- 
ments to  borrow  will  work, 
leaving  the  burden  on  the 
more  established  industrial 
countries. 

There  is  one  other  problem 
which  the  global  authorities 
will  have  to  address;  the  lack 
of  banking  expertise  inside 
the  IMF  and  the  World  Bank. 
The  former  has  a great  knowl- 
edge of  central  banking  and 
will  be  able  to  assist  ln  sup- 
port operations  and  reform  of 
the  noney  markets.  The 
World  Bank  is  just  beginning 
to  master  the  elements  of 
commercial  banking,  with  a 
view  to  using  its  knowledge 
base  in  financial  rescues.  But 
in  the  past  this  has  not  been  a 
World  Bank  priority  and 
there  is  a recognised  shortage 
of  skills.  In  feet,  the  global  fi- 
nancial institutions,  with  the 
exception  of  the  Bank  for  In- 
ternational Settlements  in 
Basle,  does  not  have  a huge 
amount  of  experience  to  deal- 
ing with  crises  in  the  finan- 
cial sector.  Because  they  are 
already  embroiled  to  sorting 
out  a corrupt  banking  struc- 
ture in  Thailand,  the  IMF/ 
World  Bank  are  not  exactly 
flush  with  expertise. 

The  obvious  answer  might 
be  to  wheel  in  specialists 
from  the  leading  investment 
banks,  which  have  become  ex- 
perienced in  financial  res- 
tructurings from  Latin  Amer- 
ica to  Russia.  But  this  Is  not 
ideal,  either. 

Arguably,  the  trading  arms 
of  some  of  the  very  same  in- 
vestments banks  have  played 
a role  to  the  crisis  by  selling 
currencies,  debt  and  equities 
short.  Moreover,  some  banks 
have  seen  the  problems  of 
Asia  as  an  opportunity  to  buy 
Pacific  assets  on  the  cheap. 
Tbe  risk  of  conflict  of  interest 
would  be  overwhelming.  In 
the  Korean  affair,  the  absence 
of  expertise  could  be  as  im- 
portant as  missing  financial 
muscle. 


European  jobs 
summit  opts 
for  training 

EUROPE'S  15  leaders 
pledged  themselves  to  a 
series  of  apparently  modest 
labour  market  reforms  at 
their  special  job  summit  yes- 
terday, which  marked  an  im- 
portant shift  towards  British 
views  on  entrepreneurship, 
lower  payroll  taxes  and  work- 
er flexibility,  writes  Martin 
Walker  in  Luxembourg. 

The  most  sweeping  promise 
from  the  summit  is  that 
within  five  years,  at  most 
every  European  country  will 
have  so  revamped  its  training 
systems  that  anyone  under  25 
who  has  been  out  of  work  for 
six  months,  or  any  age  for  a 
year  or  more,  will  he  offered 
training  to  get  back  to  work. 

“The  unacceptable  levels  of 
unemployment  pose  a threat 
to  the  cohesion  of  our  societ- 
ies”, the  leaders  agreed,  and 
pledged  “to  simplify  the  regu- 
latory and  administrative  en- 
vironment for  business,  espe- 
cially small  and  medium- 
sized businesses”.  They  also 
promised  to  find  an  extra 
£7.5  billion  for  the  European 
Investment  Bank,  to  be  direc- 
ted into  small  businesses 
new  technology  and  trans-’ 
European  transport  links. 
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Testing  the  Tiger’s  claw 


What  impact  will  the  South  Korean  crisis  have  on 
investment  in  Britain?  MARK  ATKINSON  and 
MARTIN  WAINWRIGHT  add  up  the  loss  potential 


IT  WAS  a spectacle  that 
drew  the  crowd’s  atten- 
tion from  the  13  miles 
of  Christmas  lights. 
The  yellow  mechanical 
monster  waddled  up  a 
dual  carriageway,  slid  out  its 
long,  telescopic  jaw  and 
began  to  take  great  crunch- 
ing bites  out  of  the  old  central 
Ore  station  in  Leeds. 

The  display  or  power  by  the 
Jurassic  demolisher,  distin- 
guishable by  its  big  black 
Samsung  badge,  should  have 
svmbolised  the  mutual  bene- 
fits of  South  Korean  invest- 
ment in  Yorkshire. 

But  In  four  months'  time 
the  specialised  demolition  ex- 
cavator, built  in  Yorkshire 
by  local,  highly-skilled  engi- 
neers. will  have  no  home  on 
this  side  of  the  world. 

Two  years  after  the  first 
Korean  joined  the  county’s 
American,  European  and 
Japanese  companies.  Sam- 
sung is  closing  the  £10.000,000 
plant  on  Flashy  Moor. 

In  1995,  Samsung  had 
talked  buoyantly  of  600  staff 
by  the  year  3000.  Now  the  86 
jobs  there  are  to  go.  Britain  is 
not  alone.  Samsung  an- 
nounced yesterday  that  it  is 
abandoning  most  of  a 
planned  $800  million  factory 
in  Brazil 

With  the  crisis  that  is  now 
threatening  to  envelop  the 
Korean  economy  there  are 


fears  that  the  18,000  other  jobs 
created  by  the  Asian  state’s 
investment  In  the  UK  could 
also  be  in  danger. 

The  Samsung  plant  man- 
ager, Seong  Jo  Hwang. 
blames  factors  such  as  ster- 
ling and  the  Korean  econo- 
my’s troubles  for  "the  very 
sad  feet  that  it  is  simply  no 
longer  viable  for  us  to  con- 
tinue production”. 

But  he  is  not  asking  for  — 
and  knows  he  would  not  get 
— any  assistance  money. 

Of  course,  the  decision  to 
close  the  - — — — 


crisis,  the  linked  banking 
problems  in  Japan  and  the 
concurrent  decline  in  the  en- 
tire region  could  be  felt  far 
Cram  the  Pacific. 

Since  the  1970s,  Japan  has 
led  a veritable  invasion  from, 
the  Asian  Pacific,  with  firms 
hurrying  to  take  advantage  of 
cheap,  deregulated  labour,  ac- 
cess to  continental  Europe 
and  the  low  tax  regime.  There 
are  also  the  cultural  advan- 


Fo  reign  investment  in  the 
UK  currently  stands  at 
— _ _ around 


‘Samsung’s 
decision  should 
not  be  seen  as 
sign  of  things  . 
to  come’ 


Flaxby  Moor 
plant  pre- 
dated yester- 
day’s cry  for 
help  from 
Korea  to  the 
Interna- 
tional Mone- 
tary Fund  — 
the  clearest 
indicator  yet 
of  financial 
crisis. 

The  ailing  country,  the  lat- 
est in  the  Asia  Pacific  region 
to  be  hit  by  financial  turmoil, 
is  negotiating  for  emergency 
credit  which,  economists  say, 
may  eventually  total  as  much 
as  $100  billion.  This  would 
make  Korea’s  one  of  the  larg- 
est IMF  bail-outs  since  the 
end  of  the  second  world  war. 

The  reverberations  from 
Korea’s  deepening  economic 


£100  billion. 
As  well  as  cre- 
ating thou- 
sands of  jobs 
in  Wales,  the 
North-east  and 
Scotland,  the 
plants  opened 
by  firms  such 
as  Samsung, 
Toyota,  Nis- 
san  and  LG 
have  intro- 
duced management  and  pro- 
duction techniques  which 
have  boosted  productivity. 

According  to  Kay  Barren 
and  Nigel  Pain  at  the 
National  Institute  of  Eco- 
nomic and  Social  Research, 
the  gajp  Tins  been  as  much  as 
l per  cent  a year  since  1985. 

It  is  not  only  the  manufac- 
turing sector  which  has  felt 
the  force  of  the  invasion. 
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Across 

5  Indigenous  American  — 
raided  inn  (anag)  (3,6) 

8 River  in  Europe,  1 S3  miles 
tong  (4) 

9 Native  of  the  capital  of  13 
across  (8) 

I a Italian  port  built  on  over 

100  islands  (6) 

II  River  in  Europe,  1776 
miles  long  (6) 

13  European  country  (6) 

15  Poetic  name  of  Arcadia 
(6) 


18  Plant  from  the 

Mediterranean  area  (8) 

18  Tree  yielding  poison  used 
for  arrows  (4) 

19  Inhabitants  of  10  across  (9) 

Down 

1 An  aboriginal  inhabitant  of 
the  Caucasus  (8) 

3 Port  in  13  across  (6) 

3 Much  loved  (6) 

4 Film  about  a monster  shark 

(4) 

6  Majorca,  Minorca,  Ibttha  (9) 


7  Inhabitant  of  a West  Indian 

island  (9) 

12  Tone  poem  of  a night 
scene  (8) 

14  Worn  away  (6) 

15  City  in  Texas  — famous 
automobile  engineer  (6) 

17  Ale  — somewhere  in 
Devon  (4) 
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The  majority  of  Britain’s  20 
million  households  light  their 
homes  and  cook  their  food 
using  electricity  bought  from 
an  American  owned  power 
company.  In  the  City  many 
famous  former  British  names, 
such  as  Barings,  James  CapeL, 
KLeinwort  Benson  and  War- 
burg are  now  owned  by  for- 
eign companies. 

The  Koreans  alone  have  in- 
vested around  £3J5  billion  in 
the  British  economy. 

Now.  however,  there  are 
fears  that  some  of  this  in- 
ward investment  could  begin 
to  dry  up,  or  begin  to  reverse 
if  Korean  multinationals  run 
into  financial  difficulty. 

David  Bowles,  director  of 
operations  at  the  Northern 
Development  Company,  says: 
"Korea  really  is  a problem  for 
us  at  the  moment  and  we  are 
waiting  to  see  with  trepida- 
tion where  the  situation 
might  go." 

Barren,  an  acknowledged 
expert  on  foreign  investment, 
says:  "The  collapse  of  the 
stock  markets  in  East  Asia 
and  the  effect  on  the  Japanese 
banks  will  be  to  reduce  the 
liquidity  of  major  companies 
significantly.” 

Experience  has  shown  that 
when  liquidity  dries  up,  so 
does  investment 

**We  saw  it  happen  with  the 
Japanese  in  the  early  1990s," 
says  BarrelL 

The  bursting  of  the  Japa- 
nese asset-price  bubble  at  the 
beginning  of  the  decade  led  to 
a sharp  drop  In  outward  in- 
vestment firm  that  country. 

In  1990,  outward  Invest- 
ment totalled  $48  billion, 
dropping  to  $35.1  billion  in 
1991,  $17.4  billion  In  1992  and 
just  $13.8  billion  In  1998. 

Says  Barrell:  "We  may  be 
about  to  see  a similar  set  of 
events  in  Korea." 

Michael  McDermott,  senior 
lecturer  on  international 
business  and  marketing  at 
the  University  of  Strathclyde, 
who  is  an  expert  on  Korea, 
believes  that  Samsung  Heavy 
Industries’  decision  to  close 
its  North  Yorkshire  excava- 
tor manufacturing  plant  has 
more  to  do  witha  poor  invest- 
ment decision  by  the  com- 
pany than  the  Korean  econo- 
my's troubles. 

It  should  not,  he  says,  be 
seen  as  sign  of  things  to 
come.  The  plant  was  bought 
cheaply  to  circumvent  anti- 
dumping duties  which  ren- 
dered exports  from  Korea 
uncompetitive. 

"The  investment  was  un- 
natural. in  the  sense  that  it 
was  determined  by  short- 
term price  considerations,” 
he  says. 

Mr  McDermott  says  most 
big  investors  finance  their 
operations  abroad  for  the 
long  term  — 25  years  or  so  — 
and  are  primarily  motivated 
by  a desire  to  be  in  a particu- 
lar market 

"While  at  first  the  Korean 
situation  may  give  cause  for 
concern,  these  companies  are 
not  easy  to  deflect  from  their 
strategic  goals." 

The  Invest  In  Britain 
Bureau,  a government  agency 
which  acts  as  a gateway  for 


Eat  this . . . Samsung’s  monster  crunches  through  a fire  station;  the  plant  that  built  it  is  closing  photograph:  boss  parry 


inward  investment,  is  also 
sanguine  about  the  potential 
threat  to  inward  investment 
from  the  turmoil  sweeping 
across  Asia  Pacific. 

It  too,  argues  that  foreign 
firms  that  come  here  are  In 
the  country  for  the  long  term. 

It  adds  that,  in  any  case,  the 
relative  cyclical  economic  po- 
sitions of  Europe  and  Asia  Pa- 
cific argues  in  favour  of  being 
in  the  European  market, 
rather  than  out 
Britain  Is  booming,  and 
Europe  is  apparently  on  the 
verge  of  a sustained  economic 
upswing.  Meanwhile,  back 
home,  markets  are  depressed. 

Why  therefore  retrench  in  a 
region  where  fat  profits  are 
being  earned? 


McDermott  says  that 
Korea’s  difficulties  may  even 
lead  to  an  increase  in  the 
level  of  inward  investment 
He  says  that  Korean  export- 
ers, like  others  in  the  region, 
will  benefit  from  the  devalua- 
tions of  their  currency,  which 
will  make  their  products 
more  price-competitive  in  the 
world  markets. 

That  in  turn,  could  lead  to 
them  increasing  their  market 
share  in  Europe. 

If — as  happened  in  the  past 
— that  provokes  complaints 
by  indigenous  manufactur- 
ers, and  the  imposition  of 
anti-dumping  duties,  those 
firms  could  then  decide  to  cir- 
cumvent  the  problem  by 
opening  new  plants  in  Europe 


if  they  saw  long-term  benefits 
in  being  there.  All  of  this  de- 
pends on  the  magnitude  of  the 
Tiger  crisis  fall-out's  effect  on 
the  global  economy. 

Something  worse  than  a cy- 
clical downturn  in  the  region, 
like  global  deflation,  as  some 
economists  fear,  could  radi- 
cally alter  the  outlook  for  in- 
ward investment. 

Gavyn  Davies,  chief  econo- 
mist at  US  investment  bank 
Goldman  Sachs,  argues  that 
offsetting  the  shocks  of  con- 
traction is  the  fact  that  US  do- 
mestic demand  remains  ro- 
bust and  global  monetary 
conditions  easy.  At  most,  the 
global  growth  will  slow  by 
around  l.l  per  cent. 

But  if  the  economics  of  the 


situation  suggest  that  inward 
investment  may  continue  to 
flow  into  Britain,  the  politics 
are  not  so  clear-cut. 

Foreign  firms  may  bring 
jobs  and  new  technologies 
here,  but  they  also  repatriate 
large  chunks  of  their  profits. 

When  global  profits  are 
squeezed,  as  they  will  be  by 
the  credit-crunch  back  home 
and  the  knock-on  effects  else- 
where, it  may  be  that  it  is  the 
branch  offices  abroad  that 
they  find  easier  to  close  than 
those  in  their  own  country. 

The  grief  of  the  sacked  em- 
ployees — no  matter  which 
country  they  are  In  — will  be 
the  same,  but  that  of  the  man- 
agement at  the  head  office 
considerably  less. 
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Marriage  is  not  dead,  as  the  Queen 
and  Prince  Philip  have  shown. 
Claire  Rayner  looks  at  how  some 
couples  manage  to  stay  together 

Tftdy, 

madly, 

cairnly 


YOU  can  tell  from  the 
looks  on  their  faces 
when  you  mention  it 
amazement  a certain 
amount  of  amusement 
and  somewhere  deep  underneath  a 
shadow  of  disgust  “You  two  have 
been  married  40  years?”  they  say 
“Good  God.  how  did  you  manage 
that?”  Heaven  knows  what  they’re 
thinking  about  the  current  excite- 
ment over  the  Queen  and  her  con- 
sort’s achievement  of  remaining 
united  afull  10  years  longer 
“How  is  it?”  I’ve  been  asked, 
. the  majority-  of  - marriages 

end  in  divorce  these  days,  that 
you’ve  managed  to  stay  together?” 
It’s  an  attitude  which  begs  a lot  of 
questions;  such  as,  who  says  the 
majority  of  marriages  end  in 
divorce?  They  most  certainly  do 
not  Somewhere  between  one  in 
four  and  one  in  three  may  do  so.  But 
switch  the  figures  and  consider  that 
at  least  two  out  of  three  couples 
stay  together  because,  we  must 
assume,  they  want  to.  That  way  you 
get  a clearer  idea  of  the  popularity 
and  success  of  marriage  circa  1997. 

The  likes  of  us  40-years- and-still- 
counting  pairs  aren't  that  rare.  If 
you  look  just  at  showbiz  couples,  liv- 
ing and  working  in  a world  where 
relationships  are  supposed  to  be 
even  more  fragile  than  they  are  in, 
say  plumbing  or  accountancy  you’ll 
frnri  plenty  of  examples.  Frankie 
and  Stella  Vaughan,  well  past  40 
years.  Doreen  and  Ernie  Wise,  like- 
wise. Cleo  and  John  Dankworth, 
and,  of  course,  the  most  long-lived 
of  the  lot  Michael  and  Dulcie 
Dennison — 58  years  they’ve  done. 

Is  it  a life  sentence,  as  so  many 
youngsters  seem  to  think?  Well, 
that  all  depends  on  what  you  mean 
by  marriage.  It  as  the  young  and 
frisky  apparently  believe,  it’s  an 
about  four  bare  legs  to.  a bed  (there 
is  a special  delight  as  one  grows 
alder  in  unearthing  these  ancient 
country  sayings)  then  indeed,  the 
fact  that  the  same  bare  le©3  want  to 
stay  in  the  same  bed  for  40  or  50 
years  or  more  will  seem  absurd, 
even  grotesque. 

Not  that  elderly  sex  is  all  that 
unusual  It's  amazing  what  a little 
ingenuity  and  humour  can  do  to  re- 
create the  passions  of  the  younger 
years.  But,  of  course,  for  most  older 
people,  sexual  satisfaction  isn’t  as 


high  on  toe  agenda  as  it  might  be. 
So,  a marriage  based  solely  on  sex 
would  be  unlikely  to  last 

For  virtually  everyone  who  mar- 
ries successfully  there  is  a subtext 
Oh.  us  oldies  may  well  have  been 
head  over  heels  in  joyful  lust  when 
we  tied  our  marital  knots  but  we 
were  also  after  a number  of  other 
things,  even  if  we  weren't  aware  of 
it  at  the  time. 

There  are  at  least  10  reasons  why 
people  marry  First  of  coarse, 
there  Is  sex.  In  the  1940s  and  1950s 
most  people  could  only  enjoy  sex 
that  had  been  tallowed  by  ring  and 
proper  wedding  vows,  though  don't 
be  fooled  — there  were  many  mav- 
ericks who  put  themselves  about 
with  great  enthusiasm. 

But  there  are  other  more  inter- 
esting reasons  why  relationships 
last.  Agony  letter  after  agony  letter 
sent  to  me  through  the  years  has 
spelled  them  out  Some  correspon- 
dents are  well  aware  of  why 
they’re  getting  wed.  Others  don’t 
And  out  until  after  the  confetti  has 
been  swept  up  and  the  cake  shared 
out,  by  which  time  if  s too  late. 

The  first  on  my  list  is  unlikely  to 
be  recognised  by  the  person  driven 
by  it  It  is  the  desire  to  prove  one- 
self grown  up.  And  the  younger  the 
couple  are,  the  more  important 
that  reason  is.  Teenage  marriage  is 
all  too  often  a real-life  game  of 
mummies  and 

A desire  for  freedom  rides  high. 
Getting  away  from  the  pressures 
and  strictures  of  the  parental 
borne  has  a lot  going  for  it  Fbr  girls 
in  particular,  marriage  can  be 
seductive;  swapping  a father’s  con- 
trol for  a husband's  may  seem  a 
good  bargain.  At  first 

The  desire  to  be  in  charge  of 
one’s  own  life  may  figure.  As  chil- 
dren, we  think  all  grown-ups  are 
actually  free  to  make  their  own 
decisions,  so  when  we  marry  and 
are  ipso  facto  adults,  won’t  we  be 
our  own  bosses  at  last? 

Pecuniary  ga*n  *ias  always  been 
a powerful  pusher  into  marriage 
for  both  sexes.  It  still  is. 

Status,  too,  can  be  obtained  at  the 
altar  or  register  office.  You  get  a 
rhimk  of  your  new  partner’s  social 
standing  to  add  to,  or  correct,  your 
own.  And  even  if  you’re  both  pretty 
low  in  the  world’s  pecking  order 
being  Mrs  Someone  ortpagel* 
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The  powerful  image  that 
obscured  a sensitive  story 


The  Quanton 


IAN  MAYES 


DOOR 


m.  S BROADSHEET  news- 
papers  like  the  Guardian 
J^hrmme  more  pictorial,  as 
they  add  tabloid  sections  which 
adapt  a visual  language  formed 
as  ranch  in  the  popular  press  as 

in  their  own  traditions,  prob- 
lems of  presentation  become 
more  acute.  I was  reminded  of 
this  by  points  raised  by  readers 
in  response  to  the  02  cover 
story  of  November  13.  dealing 
with  events  in  the  immediate 
aftermath  of  the  death  of 
Diana.  Princess  of  Wales. 

The  cover  itself,  beneath  the 
tag  “Exclusive",  carried  the 
words.  “Diana’s  last  day;  by  the 
man  who  trailed  her” . The 

words  were  laid  over  a 

fall-page,  grainy;  colour;  mid- 
distance photograph  of  the 
underpass  at  the  Pont  de 1’ Alma 
after  the  fatal  crash — a vivid, 
and  for  some  people,  unwelcome 
and  inappropriate  flashback. 

Let  os  be  clear  about  this, 
only  three  complaints  reached 
my  desk.  Bnt  I spoke  to  all 
those  who  complained  and 
concluded  that  the  points  they 
raised  were  important  ones. 

One  of  those  who  wrote  had 
not,  at  the  time  we  talked, 
turned  the  page  and  read  the 
piece.  “The  cover  was  enough,” 
she  said.  “I  threw  it  away  and 

now  Tm  cancelling  the 
Guardian.”  Another 
brandished  the  paper  under  the 
nose  of  her  neighbour  and  said, 
“Look  what  they've  done  now.” 
She  has  since  read  the  article, 
concedes  some  Justification  for 
carrying  it,  but  maintains  her 
dismay  at  the  place  it  occupied 
in  the  paper  and  the  way  it  was 
presented. 


Both  of  these  readers,  and  . 
possibly  the  third, who  saw  if  as 
atetejump  OTto  tbeband- 
wason,  believed  that  the 

an  impression  thatconmbuted 
to  their  acute  distaste.  The 
Guardian  didnotpay  for  the 
story  but  I'll  come  back  to  that 
in  a moment.  

What  was  the  story  about?  It 
was  the  first  interview  given  by 
StephaneDarmon,  a motorcycle 
instructor  who  was  providing  a 
week’s  holiday  cover  as  a 
courier  for  the  Gamma  picture 
agency.  His  pillion  passenger 
that  night  was  the  photogra- 
pher Romuald  Rat.  The  inter- 
view described  the  sequence  of 
events  which  led  Darman,  a per- 
son totally  unconnected  with 
the  media,  to  be  there  that  night 
— and  first  at  the  scene — and 
gave  his  reaction  to  the  behav- 
iour of  the  photographers. 

Be  gave  his  account  for  the 
first  time  to  anyone  other  than 
those  who  continue  to  conduct 
the  protracted  official  Inquiry 
into  the  crash,  to  the  Guardian 
journalist,  Alex  Duval  Smith.  I 
believe  her  conduct  has  been 
exemplary 

Barman's  wife  is  a school- 
friend  of  a friend  of  Duval 
Smith  and  it  was  through  this 
friend  that  Darmon  approached 
her.  Be  wanted  to  tell  his  story 
to  someone  he  could  trust  so 
that  he  oonld  be  sure  that  the 
first  full  account  was  an  accu- 
rate one.  He  saw  others 
involved  that  night  telling  their 
stories  and  making  money  from 
them.  Be  was  shocked  by  the 
photographers’  behaviour  at 
the  scene.  Be  wanted  to  tell  his 
story  because  it  conflicted  with 
other  accounts.  He  also  wanted 
to  register  a protest  at  what  he 
saw  as  unfair  treatment  by 
Gamma. 

At  no  time  was  he  offered 
money  by  the  Guardian.  In  the 
event,  he  has  also  decided  not 
to  sell  it  on  to  other  publica- 
tions either.  Duval  Smith  had 
two  long  conversations  with 
Mm  when  he  was  seeking 
advice  about  what  be  should 
do.  The  first  of  these  lasted  for 
two  hours.  Three  weeks  then 
passed  before  another 


conversation,  which  fasted 
-three  hours. 

Dnval  Smith  says,  “More 

times  than  not.  I told  him  if  I 
were  youl  wouldn’t  dolt  (pub- 
lish your  story],  because  he  was 
still  upset.  I was  offering  him 
advice  as  a professional.  Later 
he  called  and  said  he  wanted  to 
go  ahead.  If  he  had  decided  not 
to  do  it  I wouldn’t  have  done 
it”  They  then  had  a more 
formal  Interview  at  which,  for 
the  first  time,  notes  were  taken. 

So  let’s  start  with  an  easy 
question.  Should  the  story  have 
been  published  at  all?  The 
answer  to  that  is  certainly  yes, 
because  although  it  may  have 
added  little  to  what  we  already 
knev^  it  had  value  derived  from 
Damon’s  standpoint  as  an 
outsider;  unconnected  with  the 
media,  swept  up  in  the  events  of 

that  night. 

^Mioold  it  have  been  used  as 
G2  front,  one  of  the 
WaFuioi'e  prominent  positions 

in  the  paper?  The  answer  to 
that,  while  arguable,  is 
probably  no.  In  the  minds  of 
two  of  the  readers  to  whom  I 
spoke,  the  new  information  in 
the  article  seemed  insufficient 
to  justify  its  prominence  and  it 
therefore  appeared  overblown. 
The  addition  of  the  “Exclusive” 
tag  to  the  cover — rather  than  a 
line  saying  something  like, 
“tells  his  story  for  the  first 
time”  — did  nothing  to  sell  it  to 
these  leaders. 

The  problem  that  this  article 
raises  for  ns  is  one  that  crops 
np  fairly  often.  How  do  you  deal 
with  stories  relating  to  horrific 
events  which  touched  the  emo- 
tions of  huge  numbers  of  peo- 
ple when  the  events  are  no 
longer  contemporaneous  bat 
not  yet  history.  Clearly  in  this 
case  there  were  readers  who 
felt  we  had  trodden  too  heavily 
and  our  effort  to  interest  them 
bad  been  counter-productive. 


1th  the  policy  of  the  Guardian  to  correct 
errors  as  soon  as  possible.  Readers 
may  contact  the  office  of  the  Readers' 
Editor,  Ian  Mayes,  by  telephoning 
0171 239 9589 from  11  am  to  5pm. 
Monday  to  Friday.  Fax:  0171 239 9897. 
E-mafl;  tan.  Mayes®guanJian.  co.uk 


Quiz  answers 

i)c— Tony  Btak.inWstetevtead 
aptjtogytartfieFomufaOnBffaaca 
21  McKhI  Portilo.  « -Defence 
Secretary,  who  admitted  ha  was  a 
tan  of  the  Prime  hSntster.  catttg  Mn 
a "consummate  pottcttei*. 

3)  The  Ttarspcrt  MHster  blamed 
the  oig  Tory  government  far  the 
prottem  ol  leaves  on  the  few', 
which  continues  to  dog  conwnutw. 

4)  Glenda  Jackson.  A hoaxer  mad 
her  offlcW  headed  notepeper. 

5)  Maureen  toes,  the  cktwr  tan  hefl 


star  of  BSC  Driving  School  who  has 
ratoBEOdacovorvanhxiofttnMad- 
ness  aong.  Ill®  Driving  (n  My  Cat 
6}  Bartita.  who  (3  going  to  undergo 
breast  reduction  to  make  tar  look 
"more  natural*. 

TJc  — Michael  Ttace.  36.  the  deputy 
dregs  tear,  who  admitted  to  smoh- 
ing  canrefate  "a  couple  of  \kneaT  as 
a student  at  Srfstoi  My. 

QTbnothy  Heyideh.  eschewhg  the 
use  of  canons  tarthegratd  flnale, 
has  enflsted  the  audlenoe  to  burst 
paper  tags  hretead. 

9)  Brtttti  Airways,  who  have  Intro- 


duced a tnnsfft-tiBSsmsnCeMrra. 

10) d— helefthte  wEe  beirebrt  to 

give  birth  by  tt®  dde  of  ttie  cot  Hie 

mpM  offered  fa  refand  (he  Cl 
pqrond-dbptar  ticket. 

1 1)  Three  businessmen  who  spent 
£13,000  antjnner  erMsytWr*  le 
Gevrodie,  only  E220  of  which  was 
on  Ibod.  the  rest  on  wh®  and  dgan. 

12)  The  Lord  Chreicekx  TTifl  waSpe- 
per  used  far  the  cuntnwreaial  wfre- 
bbhmantolhb  flat  In  the  Pataca  of 
WlMflidlstBi  uMteSOjOOO. 

13)  Ann  Iverson,  the  Laura  Ashley 
"Hondenremen"  base,  who  he* 


been  dKhed  after  she  Med  to 
revamp  the  aftngOrm. 

14]  a—CBtn.  The  US  government 
mgatvto&lafiBNnftraryNknsB 
In  the  tat  Earth  oiMfl?*  fa  1982. 

15)  Eating  nuts  five  or  more  limes  a 
week  can  pntang  jour  Me.  A study 
ieveaieda23percantioweMhar- 
awaga  dareh  rate  among  re*  eaten. 

How  You  Rate? 

0-4  Peanut 
5^  Cashew 
10-1 4 Walnut 
IS  Brazil 
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Truly,  madly, 
grimly 


I page  13  talking  about  “my  mis- 
sus" raises  you  a notch  or  two. 

Hunger  for  power  can  turn  a 
man's  fancy  to  matrimony  I'd  have 
the  best  garden  in  England  if  Fd 
been  given  a rose  bush  for  every 
young  wife  who  has  told  me  In 
tear-stained  letters:  “He  was  so 
lovely  when  we  were  engaged,  but 
he’s  changed  since  we  got  married. 
He  hits  me,  won’t  let  me  go  out  on 
my  own.” 

Fashion  spurs  people  into  disas- 
trous decisions.  If  your  sisters, 
friends  and  old  school  mates  are  an 
flashing  wedding  rings,  you  feel 
like  last  year’s  shoes  if  you  don't 
have  one.  But  like  last  year's  fash- 
ion. it's  amazing  how  soon  you’re 
bored  with  it 

The  yearning  for  parenthood 
seizes  a lot  of  people  — men  as 
well  as  women.  As  a reason  for 
marriage  it's  fine  — if  they  can 
produce  a child.  Sadly  not  all  are 
able  to  and  that  can  be  disastrous. 
(Actually  so  can  children;  the  pres- 
sures of  parenthood  have  shat- 
tered many  a promising  union..) 

You  can  combine  any  half-dozen 
of  these  reasons  and  still  think 
you’re  really  marrying  for  love 
Indeed  love  may  well  be  there;  but 
the  other  reasons  will  be  waiting  to 
emerge  and  trip  you  headfirst  into 
a painful  marital  break-up,  unless 
you  consider  them  first 

So  this  is  why  people  marry  but 
there’s  another  question:  why  do 
people  stay  together  long  after  the 
gingerbread  has  all  gone?  When 
people  have  somehow  got  them- 
selves through  the  rocky  first  few 
years,  when  every  little  pebble  on 
the  path  looks  like  the  iceberg  that 
sank  the  Titanic,  the  marriage  may 
not  get  any  easier,  yet  they  may 
stay  together  for  always.  Why? 

The  Duke  of  Edinburgh  gave  his 
answer  this  week:  it’s  tolerance, 
especially  when  things  are  going 
badly  Tolerance  is  a great  word;  it 
can  mean  so  many  things.  Like 
dosing  your  eyes  to  your  spouse's 
shortcomings,  or  seeing  them  and 
not  really  minding,  or  simply  hav- 
ing a gift  of  keeping  your  mouth 
shut.  Philip  says  the  Queen  has 
'tolerance  in  abundance”.  Lucky 
Philip 

But  focusing  on  tolerance  is  to 
overlook  the  other  factors  behind 
longevity  of  relationships,  as  my 
readers  make  dean  What  about 
habit?  Looking  at  the  same  com- 
fortable old  face  on  the  pillow  every 
morning,  hearing  the  familiar 
honking  of  her  snoring  night  after 
night,  or  his  revolting  tendency  to 
leave  toenails  all  over  the  bath- 
room can  become  so  glassed  with 
the  veneer  of  familiarity  you’d 
miss  them  dreadfully 

And  loneliness  could  be  worse. 
Fear  erf  a solitary  life  has  kept  many 
disenchanted  pairs  handcuffed. 

Then  there’s  that  status  thing 
again,  in  reverse.  To  separate  from 
a spouse  tells  the  world  you're  a 
failure.  Everywhere  you  look,  you 
see  entwined  couples  and  the 
shame  of  being  alone  seems 
unfaceable.  So  you  stay  with  what 
you've  got  and  put  up  with  it 

And,  of  course,  there’s  gossip: 


what  would  people  soy?  This  rea- 
son probably  figures  large  in  the 
minds  of  prominent  personages.  . 

There  is  another  odd  effect;  the 
delight  some  people  take  in  squab- 
bling. 1 had  relatives  like  that  They 
bickered  and  whined  at  each  otter 
ceaselessly;  they  complained  to  all 
who’d  listen  about  how  revolting 
the  other  was.  But  when  she  died 
he  pined  for  three  months  and  then 
died  too.  Clearly  they’d  thrived  on 
their  mutual  loathing  and  couldn’t 
live  without  it 

Some  stay  together  ’for  the  sake 
of  the  children".  And  then  aren’t 
sure  when  they're  free.  I kid  you 
not  1 once  had  a letter  from  a 
woman  who  was  worried  about 
whether  her  daughter  could  handle 
it  if  she  left  the  husband  she  hated. 
The  daughter  was  30. 

Finance  matters  hugely  of 
course.  “Split  our  assets  if  we  split 
the  marriage?  lb  hell  with  that  It 
may  be  a sterile  business  but  I can 
afford  nothing  better.” 

And  last  of  aQ,  and  often  the 
most  pressing:  “Who  would  take 
care  of  me  when  Pm  did  and 
helpless?”  It's  not  much  in  the  way 
of  long-term  insurance  fa  spouse 
might  not  take  on  the  job)  but  its 
better  than  nothing. 

Even  sexual  misdemeanours 
can  be  forgiven.  Many  of  these  are 
committed  by  men  who  have,  at  65 
or  so,  feared  oncoming  senility  and 
the  loss  of  potency  and  shot  off 
into  an  exhausting  affair  with  girls 
half  their  age  or  less.  Just  to  prove 
themselves. 


ven  more  marriage- 
threatening  can  be  the 
Impact  erf  major  changes 
in  a spouse's  life.  Retire- 
ment has  been  known  to 
devastate  men  who  invested  a great 
deal  in  their  careers  — to  the 
extent  of  changing  their  personal- 
ity Frank  Bruno  who.  in  his-topof- 
the-heap  boxing  days,  was  well 
known  to  be  the  kindest  and  most 
uxorious  of  family  men  has,  bis 
wife  of  16  years  now  says,  taken  to 
hitting  her  in  anger 

That  sort  of  problem  can  be  hard 
to  overcome,  but  not  impossible. 
With  wifely  tolerance  (Philip’s 
word  again)  and  expert  outside 
help,  couples  ran  manage  it. 

So  marriages  achieve  longevity 
for  many  possible  reasons  and  in 
spite  of  many  problems.  Some 
people  are  happily  married  as  well 
as  long  wed.  They  like  each  other's 
company  share  so  much  In  com- 
mitment and  love  for  each  other; 
their  children  and  grandchildren 
that  they  live  in  a truly  golden  wed- 
ding glow  If  s my  ambition  and  my 
husband's  to  achieve  that  and 
clever  we  wffl  be  if  we  do. 

In  staying  together;  these  golden- 
glowers  contradict  the  notion  that 
humanity  is  not  naturally  monoga- 
mous. All  my  years  of  dabbling  in 
other  people's  problems  has  taught 
me  that  same  of  us  are  as  faithful 
as  Canada  geese,  which  mate  for 
life,  while  others  have  the  commit- 
ment of  fruit  flies. 

If  you’re  one  of  the  former; 
lucky  old  you.  Welcome  to  our  dub. 
And  if  you’re  one  of  the  latter;  weQ. 
it's  also  lucky  old  you.  You  have  a 
lot  of  fun,  even  if  your  later  years 
may  not  be  quite  as  cosy  as  they 
might  have.  As  Prince  Philip  said, 
tolerance  matters;  and  that  means 
tolerating  yourself  too. 


Looking  forward,  looking  back:  two  couples  give 
their  view  of  what  makes  a successful  relationship 


THE  NEWLYWEDS 


Rob  and  Iona  Jones  married 
last  Saturday  and  are  now  on 
a two-week  honeymoon  in 
Gambia  Iona  aged  23,  is  a 
policewoman,  and  Rob,  24, 
is  an  insurance  administrator 
Iona  Jones  (n€e  Leigh) 

WE  FIRST  met  exactly  five 
years  again  the  Teesside 
University  Union  bar. 
Rob  was  studying  humanities  and 
I was  doing  politics.  We  talked 
about  rugby  as  we  both  played  for 
university  teams. 

I knew  straight  away  I liked 
him.  It  was  flirting  at  first  sight 
Officially  Rob  proposed  to  me 
last  year;  but  marriage  had  been 
mentioned  two  years  earlier  on  a 
Spanish  teach.  As  soon  as  we 
started  talking  about  marriage  the 
heavens  opened  and  it  rained  for 
the  rest  of  our  holiday  This  was 
seen  as  a bad  omen  and  we  didn’t 
bring  tm  the  subject  again. 

Our  wedding  was  marvellous. 
My  father  embarrassed  me  in 
his  speech  by  showing  everyone 
two  terrible  photos  of  me  as  a 
butch-looking  rugby  girl-  When 
he  sat  down,  a friend  announced 
“And  Pve  got  the  T-shirt” , and  gave 
Rob  a shirt  with  the  two  photos 
printed  on  toe  front 
My  husband's  nick name  is 
“half-a-job-Rob  " because  he  is  so 
laid  back  and  never  finishes  any- 


thing. I like  to  get  things  done,  so  I 
sometimes  have  to  give  him  a bit  of 
a push.  But  we  complement  each 
other  so  well,  be  relaxes  me  and  1 
get  him  going. 

We  have  been  together  for  five 
years  now  and  seen  some  testing 
times,  like  when  we  were  apart 
because  of  my  shift  work  with  the 
police.  But  we’ve  always  faced  any 
difficulties  together  and  I am 
absolutely  sure  we  can  work  any- 
thing out 

Neither  of  us  comes  from  a 


broken  home  so  we  both  have  a lot 
of  faith  in  marriage.  Marriage  is 
the  total  commitment  that  we  want 
it’s  more  than  just  living  together 
I can  definitely  see  ns  in  50 
years  still  getting  on  as  well  as 
ever,  and  Rob  saying,  “come  over 
here  babs  and  sit  down  with  me”/ 

Rob  Jones 

OUR  first  conversation  is 

still  a bit  hazy  as  I was  on  a 
night  out  with  the  rugby 
teams.  We  got  chatting  and  had  a 


really  good  laugh.  It  wasn't  love  at 
first  sight,  but  there  was  definitely 
a spark. 

I proposed  in  April  last  year, 
when  I took  her  away  for  a week- 
end to  the  seaside  in  Wales.  I 
wasn’t  at  all  nervous  because  I had 
no  doubt  that  It  was  what  we  both 
wanted. 

I can  see  us  lasting  forever,  we 
are  very  different  characters  who 
get  on  very  well  as  our  differences 
seem  to  compliment  each  other 
She  calls  me  “half-a-job”  which  is 
ablt  cruel  hut  I suppose  it’s  fair  as 
I can  be  a bit  too  laid-back  some- 
times. 

We  have  bad  a few  disagree- 
ments over  working  hours.  She  is 
a policewoman  and  that  means 
doing  long  and  strange  hours,  but 
we  just  have  to  accept  that. 

I am  very  lucky  to  have  found 
Iona,  we  go  so  well  together  I was 
her  rugby  coach  at  university 
and  she  was  an  awesome  tackier 
We  make  a great  team- 

It’s  been  a really  hectic  few 
weeks,  and  now  we  finally  have 
some  tune  to  ourselves  here  in 
Gambia.  We  are  spending  our  time 
going  out  for  romantic  meals, 
dancing  and  enjoying  caviar  and 
champagne  on  evening  boat  rides 
on  the  ocean. 

I am  sure  we  will  go  from 
strength  to  strength  and  I can't 
wait  for  our  golden  anniversary. 
We  will  probably  go  somewhere 
tropical  with  all  our  friends,  chil- 
dren and  grandchildren.’ 


GOLDEN  YEARS 


Marjorie  and  George  Ekins, 
aged  82  and  90.  were  married 
on  May 5, 1945.  Marjorie  was 
a probation  officer  until  her 
marriage  to  George,  a building 
inspector.  They  five  in  Luton, 
in  a sheltered  house  managed 
by  Help  the  Aged 

Marjorie  Ekins 

WE  FIRST  met  in  Luton 
during  the  war;  where  1 
was  woriring  as  toe  first 
woman  probation  officer  1 was 
also  an  “essential  car  user”,  and  I 
gave  a policeman  a lift  every  morn- 
ing to  the  station.  One  morning 
George  got  a lift  as  well  and  when 
we  got  chatting  we  discovered  we 
were  neighbours. 

George  was  a widower  and  had  a 
three-yearold  son  and  a baby 
daughter;  so  we  were  courting 
while  pushing  Judith’s  pram  and 
making  sure  Richard  didn’t  fall  off 
his  hike. 

We  were  certainly  attracted  and 
got  on  very  weO  from  the  start  1 
thought  he  was  very  dashing.  In 
those  days  women  were  not 
allowed  to  work  when  they  were 
married,  so  I had  to  leave  the  civil 
service.  However;  I didn't  mind 
because  1 bad  a new  life  with  a new 
family  to  look  after  I had  to  devote 
my  time  to  the  children. 

The  best  moment  in  my  married 
life  was  when  toe  children 


accepted  me  completely  as  part  of 
the  family.  1 was  putting  Richard  to 
bed  and  he  turned  to  me  and  said, 
“I  want  you  to  be  my  new 

mummy’’ 

We  did  face  some  difficulties, 
especially  as  toe  mother  of 
George’s  first  wife  seemed  to  resent 
me  replacing  her  lost  daughter.  But 
we  managed  well,  mainly  due  to 
George's  unlimited  patience. 

We  are  both  active  members  of 
the  church  and  that  has  given  us 
both  a lot  of  help.  We  also  distrib- 
ute meals  on  wheels,  when  George 


David  SB-UT  oh 

drives  and  I distribute  the  food. 

But  we  don’t  do  everything 
together:  George  plays  bridge  at 
the  Rotary  dub  while  1 go  swim- 
ming twice  a week. 

I would  hesitate  to  give  3dvice  to 
a newly-wed  couple,  but  I think 
that  tolerance  is  certainly  a key. 
along  with  a diversity  of  interests, 
sharing  and  caring  about  each 
other.  I think  the  reason  why 
George  and  I get  on  so  well  is 
because  we  trust  each  other;  and 
discuss  any  problems  which  arise. 
We  will  both  voice  our  opinions. 


sometimes  loudly  but  we  always 
come  to  a compromise. 

You  can’t  ever  give  up.  That  way 
lies  the  dog  house. 

For  our  50th  anniversary  we 
took  a cruise  down  the  Danube. 
They  baked  us  a beautiful  cake 
with  50  candles  on  it  and  had 
hundreds  of  flowers  delivered  to 
the  boat  It  was  wonderful,  still 
very  romantic.’ 

George  Ekins 

f ■ USED  to  go  past  Marjorie 
■when  I was  walking  to  work, 
■ and  then  one  day  I got  a lift 
with  bee  I asked  her  to  go  to  a New 
Year's  dance  with  me,  and  I 
realised  how  well  we  suited  each 
other.  She  is  very  smart  and  we 
seemed  to  click. 

Some  of  the  best  moments  of 
our  marriage  have  been  on  our 
travels  abroad.  Neither  of  us 
smokes  or  drinks  so  that  was  how 
we  spent  what  extra  we  had 

We  have  never  been  well  off;  but 
nor  have  we  argued  about  money. 
Now  we  often  spend  the  day  read- 
ing the  newspaper  and  discussing 
events,  things  we  have  been  doing 
and  people  we  have  met. 

Contentment  is  one  of  our 
major  assets,  it’s  much  easier  to 
deal  with  any  problems  when  you 
are  happy  and  not  worried  about 
what  you  haven’t  got  People  today 
have  become  more  selfish,  and 
television  has  increased 
expectancy  so  that  they  become 
envious  of  others.’ 

Interviews  by  Martin  Arnold 
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PR  Coup  of  The  Week 

Coca-Cola’s 
attempts  to  thank 
residents  tor 
putting  up  with 
two  decades  of 
disruption  near  its 
factory  in  Sidcup, 

Kent,  fell  a bit  fiat 
The  company 
compensated  the 
residents,  who  had 
been  affected  for 
years  by  congestion 
and  noise  from  its 
lorries  by  offering  them . . . a free  can 
of  Coke.  Yes,  that’s  can,  not  van. 

Reply  of  The  Week 

Christine  Hamilton  was  involved  in 
her  own  mini  Splash-For-Questions 

scandal  at  Oxford  University,  where 
she  was  promoting  her  literary 
debut  The  Bumper  Book  of  British 
Battle-axes.  Things  were  going 
swimmingly  until  Christine,  as  ever 
accompanied  by  Neil,  was  asked  by 
a student  “Why  instead 
of  lying  for  himself 
like  most  politicians, 
does  your  husband 
get  you  to  lie  for 
him?"  The  reply? 

Christine  tipped  a 
glass  of  water 
- over  him. 

Catch  of  The  Week 

Scarborough's  Sea  Life  Centre  is 
playing  host  to  a celebrity 

crustacean  in  the  form  of  Barry  the 

Loteter  Barry,  so  named  because 
he  s white,  is  a rare  albino  worth  in 
the  region  of  £20.000  to  collectors. 

Quote  of  The  Week 

Antoine  Hurel,  French  head  of  the 

pped  his  trains  running  on  time: 
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INTERVIEW:  Peter  Lennon  asks  Peter  Brook  why  this  time  he’s  toeing  the  line  with  Beckett 

Playing  Sam's  game 


«■  tad  the  gapT 

cried  the 
guard  when 
top-hatted 
Winchester 
boy  Peter 
Brook  boarded  the  tube  at  Turn- 
ham  Green  on  his  way  to  school 
But  this  was  the  gap  between  first- 
and  third-class  passengers.  Win- 
chester boys  were  not  permitted  to 
travel  third.  Later,  Brook  was  to  go 
to  that  other  brainwashing  institu- 
tion, Oxford,  where  art  and  science 
were  in  league  to  maintain  bour- 
geois values,  a process  possibly 
even  more  lethal  than  in  the  Army 
So  how  then  did  he  explain  the 
revolutionary  artistic  tendencies, 
evident  from  the  very  beginning? 
As  a chubby  20- year-old,  he  rocked 
Stratford  with  his  production  of 
Love's  Labour's  Lost  and,  almost 
unbelievably  at  25  he  took  over 
as  director  of  productions  at 
Covent  Garden.  He  stormed  oat 
after  two  years,  declaring  that 
opera  was  dead. 

Did  he  get  that  early  indepen- 
dence of  mind  gum  his  Russian 
parents?  (His  father  was  a Menshe- 
vik imprisoned  by  the  Bolsheviks). 

“It  came  from  two  blissful  years 
without  school,"  Brook  said.  “My 
real  horror  was  school.  I suffered 
from  tubercular  glands,  so  after 
one  term  at  Winchester  I had  to  go, 
for  my  health,  from  one  mountain 
to  another  in  Switzerland.  I was 
able  to  read  alone  with  no  school- 
ing except  for  one  pompous  priest 
who  preferred  to  act  out  Molifere 
for  me".  Rather  tactlessly  the  play 
was  Le  Malade  Imaginalre. 

“By  the  time  I got  to  Oxford,  I had 
also  had  my  first  experience  of  the 
sunny  south,  so  1 was  well  satu- 
rated with  alternative  experience”. 

We  were  in  Peter  Brook's  studio 
and  rehearsal  rooms,  near  the 
Bastille,  a series  of  three  connect- 
ing workshops  which  were  origi- 
nally an  artisans'  factory  Much  of 
the  rude,  wooden  partitions  are 
intact,  and  around  them,  in  metic- 
ulous order;  are  the  countless  arte- 
facts — papers  and  books,  bibelots 
and  statuary  — from  Brook’s  25 
years  of  Parisian  residency  Origi- 
nally the  environment  was  appro- 
priately theatrical  There  was  a 
circus  school  across  the  alley 
replaced  by  a martial  arts  dub 
whose  huffing  and  stamping  had 
cracked  the  ribs  of  the  building, 
since  tied-in.  Now  there  is  only  the 
tame,  clog-like  dap  of  computer 
keyboards. 

Brook  is  a short  man  with  a 
high-density  intellect  He  seems 
permanently  alert  like  a watchful 
cultural  hunter.  He  listens  as 
intensely  as  he  speaks,  his  hands 
moving  to  encompass  what  is 
being  postulated  like  a potter  shap- 
ing an  Idea;  a forefinger  sharply 
pinning  down  an  essential  point  a 
pinkie  flicking  a stray  fact  back 
into  the  day  He  is  celebrated  for 
his  gift  for  drawing  unexpected 
depths  from  actors  and  for  his 
open,  patient  apparently  democra- 
tic relationship  with  his  collabora- 
tors. But  it  is  impossible  not  to 
believe  that  it  is  this  potter's  will 
that  always  dominates. 

Now  Brook  has  met  his  match  — 
Samuel  Beckett  Although  he  knew 
Beckett  in  Paris  for  over  20  years, 
it  is  only  now  that  he  has  tackled  a 
Beckett  play  bringing  Oh  Les 
Beaux  Jours  (Happy  Days  in 
French)  to  the  Riverside  for  the 
French  theatre  season,  with  his 
wife,  Natasha  Parry,  playing  Win- 
nie, implanted  in  a mound  of 
earth. 

In  everything  — words,  gestures 
or  duration  of  pauses  — Beckett 

Was  always  in  rommanrf  flnri  is 
now  protected  by  watchful  execu- 
tors. Surprisingly  the  man  respon- 
sible for  some  of  the  most 
startlingly  innovative  productions 
in.  theatre  history  — Marat/ Sade, 
Orghast,  (with  Ted  Hughes's  made- 
up  language)  or  the  Mahabharata 
— is  now  submitting  willingly  to 
strict  discipline.  “In  those  days, 
having  to  follow  to  the  letter  what 
was  laid  down  would  not  have 
interested  me,”  he  said. 

But  cm  one  occasion,  be  told  me, 
he  tried,  with  startling  aplomb,  to 
persuade  Beckett  to  attempt  a com- 
pletely different  approach  to  work. 

In  the  mid-sixties.  Beckett  had 
confessed  to  Brook  that  he  was  find- 
ing it  harder  and  harder  to  write. 

He  often  said  this,  but  it  did  not 
mean  that  he  would  not  to  continue 
to  quarry  more  and  more  out  of 
less  and  less.  His  next  effort  was 
Imagination  Dead  Imagine  But 
Peter  Brook  derided  to  rescue  him 
and  persuade  Beckett  to  work 
“innocently",  a potent  word  with 
Brook,  meaning  to  be  immaculately 
open  toanewexperience. 

The  notion  was  that  Beckett 
would  come  along  to  Brook’s  work- 
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Brook  on  Beckett  'When  he  had  to  confront  the  reality  of  actually  writing,  with  actors  standing  by  doing  words  he  had  not  really  finished,  the  experiment  was  finished’ 


shop  and,  when  the  mood  took  him, 
toss  in  a few  fragments  which  the 
actors  would  then  "develop".  “I  told 
Sam  you  can  write  as  you  might 
write  postcards,"  Brook  said.  “He 
was  thrilled  and  accepted.” 
Allhough  the  presence  of  Patrick 

agee,  a drinking  pal,  was  no 
doubt  an  Inducement,  the  idea  of 
Beckett  abandoning  the  austere  pri- 
vacy  of  his  creative  habits  was  pre- 
posterous. Beckett  frequently  got 
himself  into  tangles  because  he 
hated  to  disoblige  people  The 
inevitable  happened. 

“As  it  came  nearer  to  the  time," 
Brook  said,  “Sam  became  more  and 
more  appalled  at  the  idea.  Then  I 
got  a letter  saying,  Tve  spoken  to 
my  doctor  and  I think  this  is  not 
going  to  be  a good  period,  1 have  to 
talma  rest’. 

“It  was  very  typical  of  him  that 
he  went  generously  towards  it,” 
Brook  acknowledged.  “Then  when 
he  had  to  confront  the  reality  of 
actually  writing,  with  actors  stand- 
ing by  doing  words  that  he  had  not 
really  finished,  the  eaperimescrt  was 
finished.” 

Shakespeare  was  less  of  a prob- 
lem. But  it  is  puzzling  how  a man 
accustomed  to  playing  intoxicat- 


£l  hate  to 
feel  I am  an 
exile,  like 
Graham 


who  lived 
most  of  his 
life  in  the 
south  of 


Hike 

coming 

home’ 


tog  games  with  A Midsummer 
Night’s  Dream  or  projecting  with 
such  power  the  text  of  Lear  could 
then  bear  to  work  with  Shake- 
speare in  French,  as  he  has  done 
for  two  decades.  How  could  he  find 
a satisfactory  equivalent  fox;  say: 
“And  like  this  insubstantial 
pageant  faded,  leave  not  a wrack 
behind?" 

“It  is  a challenge  and  a torture: 
The  better  line  is  in  your  head  all 
the  time.  You  almost  have  to  dis- 
guise your  dismay  from  the  cast  in 
order  not  to  demoralise  them.  But 
there  is  the  wonderful  discovery 
that  even  if  you  take  away  that 
vital  element,  the  magic  of  the  lan- 
guage, you  are  still  left  with  some- 
thing thfrt  is  head  and  shoulders 
above  any  dramatist  alive  or  dead. 
It  is  like  the  schoolboy  cutting  a 
worm  in  half  and  wonderfully 
finding  be  still  has  a wriggling 
worm.  On  to  be  more  modem, 
breaking  op  a hologram  anti  you 
still  have  a picture.” 

Has  he  changed  his  views  on 
opera? 

"We  succeeded  already  with  The 
Tragedy  Of  Carmen,"  he  said.  ‘We 
could  readapt  the work;  the  singers 
were  on  a long  contract,  none  rush- 


ing off  to  other  opera  houses.  We 
put  the  orchestra  behind  the 
singers  so  that  singers  were  in 
human  contact  with  audience  and 
the  Saturday  matinee  seats  cost  £3. 
AH  the  conditions  for  opera  were 
put  in  question  and  changed  to  one 
fell  swoop.” 

So  that  seems  to  be  his  advice  to 

Co  vent  Garden.  He  does  not  like  to 
get  into  Baris  versus  London 
debates  but  he  was  willing  to  iden- 
tify the  cultural  differences. 

“In  France,"  he  said,  “there  is 
an  aesthetic  tradition,  not  neces- 
sarily a good  thing,  but  it  means 
that  France  has  a great  interest  in 
form  and  style  and  aesthetic  explo- 
ration. In  England  the  tradition 
is  far  more  personal,  local  issues 
taken  basically  in  a very  realistic 
way 

“The  deeply-rooted  strength  of 
England  is  in  closing  the  door 
on  the  rest  of  the  world  and  look- 
ing at  its  own  background,  which 
comes  from  the  Humphrey 
Jennings  school  of  documentary 
France  Is  more  open  to  poetic  and 
experimental  traditions.  The 
extremes  are  represented  by  Last 
Year  In  Marienbad  and  The  Full 
Monty" 


Z mentioned  the  curiously  unre- 
solved relationship  he  has  with 
Britain.  The  country  wants  him 
hut  never  got  around  to  providing 
him  with  what  he  wants.  It  was  the 
French  who  gave  him  the  perma- 
nent space,  the  Bouffes  du  Nord 
theatre  at  Montmartre,  and  a sub- 
sidy Occasionally  there  is  a kind 
of  panic  attempt  to  reclaim  him, 
like  four  years  ago  when  he  won 
the  Times  award  “for  outstanding 
contribution  to  British  theatre". 

‘Wbsnt  that  bizarre,”  I 
suggested,  “giving  such  an  award 
to  a director  an  of  whose  work  to 
the  previous  20  years  had  been  done 
abroad  and  most  of  it  in  French?" 

He  looked  hurt  “After  all  I have 
done  a lot  of  work  In  British 
theatre."  he  said  reproachfully  "I 
hate  to  feel  that  I am  an  exile,  like 
Graham  Greene,  who  lived  most  erf 
his  life  in  the  south  erf  France.  I 
always  like  coming  home  to  my  flat 
to  Gloucester  Road.  I go  where  the 
work  takes  me.  My  work  took  root 
here  for  very  logical  reasons.”  (But 
the  French  subsidy  is  commonly 
exaggerated,  it  only  covers  the 
’building  and  the  staff  The  com- 
pany has  to  be  constantly  on  tour 
to  make  mosey) 
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But  there  was  a slight  disen- 
chantment with  Paris  "although  it 
would  be  foolish  to  give  up  the 
Bouffes,”  he  insisted. 

What  he  had  in  mind  was  a blem- 
ish on  the  radiance  of  old  Paris. 

“The  last  few  years,  I wondered 
why  I didn't  find  Paris  as  beautiful 
as  I used  to,”  he  said.  “Then,  in 
August  for  three  days,  the  city  was 
empty  and  there  had  been  a wind 
for  two  days.  Suddenly  I saw 
restored  that  great  quality  every 
one  used  to  write  about  and  paint 
— the  quality  of  the  light.  Pollu- 
tion is  getting  to  the  way  of  the 
beauty  of  the  rity" 

On  leaving,  he  became  anxious 
about  expectations  for  the  produc- 
tion. “It  would  do  a disservice  if 
you  give  the  impression  that  peo- 
ple are  going  to  see  directorial 
fireworks  and  experiment  It 
would  be  putting  the  director  in 
front  and  selling  tickets  on  a 
wrong  basis.  The  tickets  must  be 
sold  for  Sam." 


Oft  Les  Beaux  Jours  wlfl  be  at  toe 
Riverside  Studios  (01 81 -741 2255)  from 
November  27  to  December  6,  and  at 
the  Tramway  Theatre.  Glaagow(0l41- 
287  551 1)  from  December  1 0-1 2. 
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all  would  be 
a far  better 
thing 


THE  MIDLAND  Bank  has 

decided  to  stop  sponsoring  the 
Royal  Opera  House  because  if 
is  too  “flitisT.  Instead  they  are 
pning  tn  gpenri  £1  m?Blnn  ntt  a rock 
festival  whirii  they  think  win  be 
more  “sexy". 

When  will  people  stop  confusing 
“elitist"  and  “expensive"?  Operate 
now  more  popular  than  it  has  ever 
been.  A couple  of  years  ago  I was 

taken  to  the  ROHfcy  a friend whose 
company  had  seats.  The  tickets 

were  labelled  £108  each,  which  for 

Strauss’s  Elektra  worked  oat  at 
exactly  £1  per  minute.  Thafs  expen* 
sxve — not  surprisingly  since  a 
worid-famous  singer  can  expect 
about  £15.000  for  the  evening  (Not 
quite  as  much  as  you  might  think, 
since  Lady  Thatcher  occasionally 
scores  £5^000  for  detivering  a 5(V 

minute  paean  of  praise  to  herself) 
Soon  afterwards,  the  Engligh 
National  Opera  performed  La 
Botteme  at  one  of  the  English  Her- 
itage concerts  inaparic  near  us. 
There  were  no  sets  or  costumes,  but 

we  had  a wonderful  timepicnidc- 
tog  on  the  grass,  listening  to  first- 


rate  singers  who  probably  earned 

£200  or  so.  The  tickets  cost  m,  or  8p 
a mtonte  As  I write  this,  Tm  listen- 
ing to  an  excellent  compilation  of 
opera  duets;  the  set  of  four  CDs  cost 
£1499.  Not  an  elitist  price. 

Clearly  the  bean-counters  at  the 
Midland  thought,  a few  years  ago, 
that  they  ought  to  Chase  the  money; 
now  they're  going  for  the  numbers 
instead.  The  derision  seems 
entirely  qynicaL  If  they  wanted  to 
do  some  good  wtth  titeir  cash,  they 
should  tod  ways  of  making  opera 
more  available  to  everyone. 

THE  other  day  Tspoke  at  my  rid 

school’s  annual  Old  Boys' Dinner.  It 
wasa  very  pleasant  but  also  a 
piqpantoccasion.  IrecaHed  the  last 
sdaool  photo;  all  those  bright  sh  fil- 
ing hopeful  faces  now  replaced  by 
bright  shining  baldpates.  People 
who  had  once  raced  round  ka&iag 
tennisballs  during  hreakkjoked 

now  as  if  they’d  have  tronble  kick- 
ing a beer  can  from  a standing  start. 

1 was  the  worst  prefect  in  the  his- 
tory of  the  school  (when  the  head- 
master announced  my 


appointment,  the  whole  assembly 
toughed  merrily)  and  there  were 
some  of  the  boys  I was  so  incapable 
of  keeping  in  order  now  prosperous 
dinner-jacketed  doctors,  lawyers, 
businessmen  and  architects.  My  old 
best  friend  John,  with  whom  I speit 
Saturday  afternoons  playing 
records  on  a Danse  tte  (we  were  the 
first  in  fee  school  to  go  for  black 
American  music)  now  has  a wife 
and  children  and  a grown-up  job 
which  takes  him  round  the  worid. 

Why  was  I surprised  at  all  this?  I 
suppose  because  the  picture  cf  one- 
self which  one  has  in  the  past  is  of 
a stranger;  someone  who  resembles 
us  to  marginal  ways,  and  to  whom 
we  feela  reasonable  goodwill,  bnta 
distant,  curious  figure  nonetheless. 
I probably  have  more  in  common 
wito  my  present  friends  than  with 
myself  of  30  years  ago,  and  it  was  a 
jolt  to  be  reminded  of  this  almost- 
forgotten  figurefrom  the  past 

AFORTNIGHTagoIwondered 
how  toftiture,  people  would  explain 
“Baker  days”  in  school  perhaps 
dedaring  it  time  set  aside  for  teach- 


ers to  bate  their  own  bread.  This 
week,  Americans  hswe  announced 
an  end  to  one  of  the  greatest  etymo- 
logical mysteries:  the  derivation  of 
“OK".  In  American  In  So  Many 
Words.  David  Barnhart  and  Allan 
Metcalf  announce  that  it  comes 
from  the  nickname  for  presidential 
hopeful  Martin  Van  Buren,  who 


I doubt  that  the  most 
understood  word  in 
the  world  derived 
from  the  name  of  an 
obscure  politician 


was  known  asOldffinderhook. 
from  the  town  of  his  birth. 

This  sounds  Improbable  Gan 
you  imagine:  “the  uniquely  English 
term  nr  meaning  'steb'  derives 
from  the  nickname  for  Margaret 
Thatdaei;  the ‘Iron  Lady.  Many 
people  disliked  her  policies,  which 
theywouldsayTnade  them  ifr’..." 

Absurd.  In  fed;  as  B21  Bryson 

points  out  in  Made  In  America, 


“OK"  first  appeared  tn  print  in 
1839,  part  of  a popular  game  <rf 
misspelling  words,  ; - g KY 

for  no  use.  or  Know  Yoos,  KG  for 
Know  Go,  and  OtiKbrrecL  The 
term  caught  on,  and  a year  later 
when  Van  Buren  ran  fto  president 
his  backers  formed  the  Democratic 
OK  Chib,  which  helped  to  spread 
but  did  not  Invent  the  usage 

SiDy  word  games  often  enrich 
the  language.  Cockney  rhyming 
slang  is  the  most  Obvious.  There 
was  the  feshion  for  jofeey  Anglictear 
tons,  such  as  Elephant  & Castle  for 
Infanta  di  Castile.  In  Eugmie 
Grandet,  Balzac  conveys  the  dreari- 
ness of  boarding  house  life:  a 
“panorama"  has  Just  opened  in 
Paris,  and  the  guests  amuse  them- 
selves  mightily  by  adding  “-orama" 
to  every  other  word. 

I doubt  that  what  may  be  the 
stogie  best-understood  word  to  the 
whole  wadd  derived  from  the  nick- 
name of  an  obscure  politician. 

WHILE  an  the  subject  of  Ameri- 
canisms,! have  to  say  that  I love 
them,  especially  when  they  fill  a 


gap.  But  it’s  odd  how  TV  has 
taught  us  to  use  unnecessary 
words  and  phrases,  especially 
otiose  participles.  Politicians 
almost  all  now  say  they  “met 
with"  someone.  Even  Lord 
Deedes  in  his  autobiography 
Dear  Bill,  says  thatbe  “ordered 
up"  a glass  of  champagne  The 
other  day  I asked  a middle-aged 
taxi  driver  for  the  station,  and 
he  said  “do  you  mean  the  train 
station?"  I said  yes,  reflecting 
that  we  used  to  call  it  the  “rail- 
way station  ”.  ffsjustoddthai 
we  change  so  quickly, 

THANK  you  very  muchfor  your 
many  contributions  to  my 
Dictionary  of  Bullshit  Nearly 
aHtf  them  were  exactiywhatl 
was  looking  for — language  used 
as  a way  of  misleading  without 
actually  lying.  I started  by  writ- 
ingto  thank  everyone,  hut  I*m 
afraid  thatTlhavetowaitfbr  a 
while.  In  the  meantime,  please 
keep  the  material  coning  in;  if 
you  find  anymore  over  the  next 
yean  it  would  be  very  welcome. 


T Hf 
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Food  tray?  Ashtray? 


HEAD  TO  HEAD:  Should  we  be  allowed 
to  smoke  in  restaurants? 


Sir  Terence  Conran  Alan  Yau 

Restaurateur  Restaurateur 


Dear  Terence, 

Wb  heard  this  week 
that  the  Government 
is  planning  to  crack 
down  on  smoking  in 
public  places.  Per- 
sonally I am  very  pleased  thatlegfs- 
lation  is  imminent  that  will, 
hopefully  prevent  me  breathing  in 
toxic  fumes. 

The  danger  of  passive  smoking 
is  well  established.  It  has  now  been 
proven  that  this  causes  at  least  2 
million  illnesses  every  year  in  the 
UK.  Tobacco  smoke  is  a deadly 
cocktail  containing  more  than  4,000 
chemical  compounds,  including 
formaldehyde,  benzene  and  hydro- 
gen cyanide.  I think  it  is  unaccept- 
able that  I should  be  forced  to  take 
that  stuff  in  with  my  meals. 

1 do  not  allow  smoking  in  my 
restaurants  and,  although  I am 
aware  that  this  puts  some  people 
oft  it  is  partly  why  wagamama  has 
been  so  successful.  That  our  restau- 
rants offer  a dean  air  environment 
sends  a positive  message  to  our  cus- 
tomers that  we  care  for  their  health 
and  their  enjoyment  of  life.  I think 
that  even  the  smokers  amrmj*  our 
customers  appreciate  being  given  a 
breather  from  a nasty  habit 
I know  you  enjoy  the  occasional 
cigar,  TeL  Maybe  if  the  trend  goes 
the  same  way  as  in  New  York,  there 
could  be  a new  niche  of  bars  and 
restaurants  that  catered  for  smok- 
ers. because  the  majority  of  people 
in  this  country  do  not  smoke  and 
we  don't  want  to  share  your  fumes. 
Yours  sincerely 
Alan  Yau,  founder  wagamama 

Dear  Alan, 

I believe  in  "live  and  let  live".  I don’t 
believe  in  telling  customers  what 
they  should  or  should  not  do,  what 
they  should  drink  or  smoke,  but  I 
would  always  encourage  them  to  be 
considerate  of  their  neighbours. 

Practically  every  day  we  are  told 
of  something  that  win  injure  our 
health.  Only  yesterday  I discovered 
that  chewing  PVC  bath  toys  would 
seriously  damage  my  health,  and 
we  have  all  been  told  that  butter; 
hamburgers,  alcohol,  animal  fat, 
eggs,  artificial  sweeteners,  unpas- 
teurised  cheese,  fizzy  drinks,  sugar, 
etc,  etc,  are  bad  for  us,  then  good  for 
us.  then  bad  for  us  again. 

Consumption  in  excess,  just  like 
inhaled  cigarette  smoke,  undoubt- 
edly doesn’t  do  us  any  good,  but  it 
has  to  be  a personal  decision. 

I'm  extremely  sceptical  about 


your  figure  of  2 million  Alnesses 
caused  by  passive  smoking.  The  US 
Surgeon  General,  not  noted  for  his 
soft  line  on  smoking,  pointed  out 
that  the  danger  of  respiratory  ill- 
nesses to  non-smokers  would  be 
reduced  considerably  more  by 
action  on  car  emissions  than  by  a 
ban  on  smoking  In  public  places. 

Whilst  I'm  perfectly  happy  to  live 
in  a country  that  gives  us  scientifi- 
cally proven  guidelines  on  what  is 
bad  or  even  good  for  us,  Z do  not  rel- 
ish these  guidelines  becoming 
policed  imperatives.  Freedom  is 
essential  to  my  enjoyment  of  life, 
and  sitting  by  a woodfire  with  a 
bonfire  of  autumn  leaves  smoulder- 
ing away  in  my  garden,  smoking 
(but  not  inhaling)  an  excellent 
Havana  cigar,  sipping  a of 
Marc  de  Bourgogne  and  watching  a 
Peter  Greenaway  film  is  my  idea  of 
heaven.  Others  would  no  doubt  find 
it  quite  offensive. 

Yours  sincerely 

Terence  Conran 

Dear  Terence, 

1 certainly  have  no  wish  to  fore- 
shorten my  life  by  smoking  or 
breathing  others*  smoke.  The  fig- 
ures you  describe  as  a form  of  lies 
are  not  mine,  but  are  from  evidence 
recently  published  in  the  British 
Medical  Journal,  which  concluded: 
a>toe  effect  of  environmental 
tobacco  smoke  is ...  a serious  haz- 
ard and  one  which  is  easily 
avoided." 

Freedom  is  important  to  us  all, 
but  happiness  is  achieved  through 
truth.  The  truth  is  that  smoking 
kilts,  i think  it  is  disingenuous  of 
you  to  quote  toe  Surgeon  General  of 
toe  US.  who  was  surely  referring  to 
the  bans  that  some  American  cities 
impose  upon  smoking  in  parks  and 
other  open  public  spaces.  1 agree 
that  an  enforced  reduction  in  car 
emissions  would  be  a desirable 
step,  but  1 also  agree  with  the  BMJ 
that  "the  evidence  warrants  fur- 
ther action  in  preventing  smoking 
in  public  buildings  and  enclosed 
working  environments." 

Like  Plato,  I think  people  need  to 
be  led.  and  you,  of  all  people,  must 
understand  that  After  all  you  were 
Instrumental  in  teaching  the 
British  people  about  style  and 
surely  your  "lifestyle"  empire  is 
built  upon  a carefully  edited  selec- 
tion of  your  personal  taste. 

Your  customers  are  buying  into 
the  Conran  culture,  which  appar- 
ently Includes  the  promotion  of 
smoking  by  cigarette  girls  who 


patrol  your  restaurants.  1 appreci- 
ate that  a ban  on  smoking  might  cut 
toe  atmosphere;  but  It  would 
sharpen  palates  and  lead  customers 
better  to  enjoy  their  food. 

Yours  sincerely 

Alan 

Dear  Alan, 

You  seem  to  miss  the  point  I don’t 
argue  with  the  (act  that  smoking 
can  kfll.  but  so  can  alcohol  and  the 
food  products  I mentioned.  And 
every  time  you  make  a trip  in  a car, 
motorbike  or  bicycle  you  take  your 
life  in  your  hands:  we  have  to  make 
our  own  informed  decisions  about 
what  we  do  or  don't  do. 

I have  never  set  out  to  lead  our 
customers  (Til  leave  that  to  you), 
only  to  put  in  front  of  them  what  I 
like  and  what  I hope  they  will  like. 
As  you  say  I like  cigars  and  we  offer 
them  because  I hope  some  others 
will  enjoy  them,  too.  Tell  me,  do  you 
intend  to  ban  alcohol  in  your 
restaurants? 

Some  years  ago  when  I was  on 
the  Royal  Commission  on  Environ- 
mental Pollution,  at  my  suggestion 
we  looked  at  the  effects  of  cigarette 
smoke  in  the  environment  The 
results  appeared  to  be  so  minimal 
that  it  didn’t  warrant  further  inves- 
tigation at  that  time,  and  with 
more  effective  air  conditioning,  I 
have  not  been  persuaded  that 
things  have  materially  changed. 
But,  as  I said,  consideration  of  your 
friends  and  neighbours  should  he 
everybody’s  concern. 

Yours  sincerely 
Terence 


Dear  Terence, 

If  I have  your  point  then  1 

must  apologise  for  being  obtuse. 
You  say  we  must  an  decide  for  our- 
selves what  constitutes  an  accept- 
able risk.  I agree,  but  the  choices 
available  to  passive  smokers  are 
restricted  to  (i)  suffering  in  silence; 
(ii)  rampiflinipg  apd  thereby  caus- 
ing a commotion;  or  (iii)  leaving  the 
polluted  (restaurant)  environment 
— none  of  these  Is  entirely  accept- 
able and  we  should  not  be  forced  to 
rnalnp  such  a choice: 

You  advocate  consideration,  but 
how  many  smokers  are  so  scrupu- 
lous as  to  ensure  that  absolutely 
nobody  in  . the.  vicinity  will  be 
offended  by  their  lighting  up?  Not 
many;  I would  say 

Smoking  is  now  banned  on 
planes,  trains  and  tarts;  m theatres, 
pjnpinac  and  art  galleries.  Yet  it  is 
still  accepted  as  normal  in  most 
restaurants,  which  may  make  a 
token  effort  to  provide,  a no-smok- 
ing area,  but  rarely  ensure  it  is  ade- 
quately partitioned.  I believe  that 
restaurateurs  should  acknowledge 
that  smoking  is  now  a minority 
activity  and  make  arrangements 
for  people  who  wish  to  smoke, 
rather  than  vice  versa. 

That  is  what  I hope  the  prospec- 
tive legislation  will  require  us  to 
da  However;  I suspect  that  the  cur- 
rent administration  will  be  only  too 
willing  to  make  exemptions  and.  as 
the  Bernle  Ecclestone  of  restau- 
rants, I doubt  that  you  have  much 
to  feat 

Yours  sincerely 

Alan 


Smoke  signals  — should  we  stop 
when  there’s  food  abont? 

Dear  Alan, 

Fin  sorry  your  amicable  correspon- 
dence has  ended  with  a rather 
dhoap  political  jlh»  — I had  hoped 
that  you  would  be  able  to  respect 
my  point  of  view  in  much  tbe  same 
way  as  I respect  yours. 

We  do  exhort  our  customers  to  be 
considerate  if  too?  want  to  smoke, 
and  on  menus  in  some  of  bur 
restaurants  we  ask  them  to  do  so. 
which  we  will  do  on  an  of  them  in 
the  fixture.  We  also  suggest  that  it  Is 
better  not  to  drink  spirits  when  eat- 
ing oysters,  so  you  .see  we  are  into 
health  warnings. 

I assume  because  yon  didn’t 
reply  that  you  wAl  continue  to 
serve  alcohol  which  seems  to 
demonstrate  that  you  are  a sensi- 
ble, relaxed  but  slightly  hypocriti- 
cal chap.  I must  say  I fear  that  if 
legislation  does  terminate  smoking 
in  public  places,  this  wQI  be  the 
thin  end  of  the  wedge.  Banning 
alcohol  wAl  rapidly  follow  and 
then,  at  course,  because  so  many 
foodstuffe  are  poisonous,  we  wQI  be 
forced  to  swallow  pills.  Then  we’ll 
both  be  out  of  a job: 

Further  government  control  of 
our  lives  will  follow,  before  you 
know  it  freedom  of  expression  will 
be  outlawed,  society  will  be  ruth- 
lessly policed,  and  our  lives  will  be 
empty  of  all  the  sensory  pleasures 
that  make  us  happy 
Goodbye,  goodnight  and  good 
luck, 

Terence 


An  d we 
thought  they 
were  Just 
pretending 
to  be  Tories 


The  decision  by  Lab  our  to  stidf 

with  the'naries*  spending 

{dans  appears  less  and  less  tike 

stupid  cowardice  and  more  and 

more  like  an  elaborate  confidence 

trick.  Somehow  a very  bad  deci- 
sion, which  was  made  by  Gordon 

Brown,  which  should  not  have  been 
matte  and  should  be  revoked,  is  part 
of  the  legacy  of  the  Tories. 

It  seems  that  Labour  cannot  be 

blamed  for  limits  on  spending 
because  theyare  Tory  limits.  It  Is 
♦Vh>  previous  administration  who 
are  to  blame  for  this  Government 
failing  those  who  are  most  in  need. 
Labour  Is  committed  to  something 
which  was  not  of  their  making.  If 
the  last  government  had  been  pro- 
gressive and  generous.  Labour 
would  be  able  to  stick  with  progres- 
sive and  generous  spending  plans. 
Labour  could  not  have  anticipated 
that  in  risking  to  cruel  and  miserly 
spending  plans,  they  would  be 
forced  tube  cruel  and  miserly 

because  they  were  not  yet  in  power 
Fbr  years,  we  were  told  that 
Labour  wotod  have  a very  difficult 
task  m government  because  of  all 
the  flrepdftii  things  the  Tories  had 
done.  We  were  also  told  that 
promises  were  hard  to  make 
because  various  people  needed  to 
see  the  state  of  various  books. 
Under  Blair  this  drive  to  dampen 
expectations  gathered  momentum. 
We  heard  that  laws  would  not  be 
-repeated  Just  for  the  sake  of  tt  the 
impiiratinn  being  that  thp  Conserv- 
atives had  brought  in  some  laws 
which  were  worth  keeping.  Indeed, 
Blair  started  to  speak  of  the 
Thatr4u»r  ypars  in  a frighteningly 

positive  way  His  bizarre  re-inven- 
tion of  her  reminded  one  of  the 
way  startled  interviewees  struggle 
to  find  nice  tilings  to  say  about  a 
much-loathed  person  who  has  just 
died. 

However;  Blair's  colleagues  did 
not  Join  In  this  revisionism  and  it 
got  lost  among  the  other-outpour- 
ings ofatnan whbsays  strange 
things  about  all  sorts  of  people. 
Blair  latches  onto  people  wbo 
impress  him  in  a way  that  suggests 
he  is  desperate  to  be  liked  but  Is  not 
really  sure  what  that  entails.  He 
win  also  seek  support  from  any 
quarto;  apart  from  those  whom  he 
takes  for  granted  as  having  no 
choice  but  to  vote  Labour 
But,  in  terms  of  what  a Labour 
government  might  do,  everything 
was  still  pretty  vague  until  the 
moment  when  Gordon  Brown 
stopped  talking  about  needing  to 
see  books  and  saddled  himself  with 
Kenneth  Clarke's  budget 
By  putting  this  appalling  abdica- 
tion of  responsibility  in  the  mani- 
festo; Labour  made  this  into  a 
“ commitment"  It  is  a tremendous 
word,  meaning  both  determination 
and  obligation.  If  you  say  you  are 
committed  to  something,  your  lis- 
tener can  interpret  it  as  meaning 
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If  Tony  Blair 

were  now 
caught  in  bed 
with  a zebra, 
you  could 
almost  start  to 
like  him 


who  got  back  in  are  some  of  the 

well-known  ones. 

The  Tories  at  Westminster  stm 
include  some  of  those  whom  politi- 
cal correspondents  fondly  imagine 
to  be  big  guns.  I dare  say  Dr 
Mawhinney  or  Kenneth  Clarke 
would  have  lots  to  say  if  Labour 
decided  to  face  the  feet  that  there’s 
not  much  point  in  a Labour 
Government  with  a Tory  budget.  So 
far,  the  Tories  have  only  been  able 
to  accuse  Labour  of  being  like 
them,  which  is  a terrible  indict- 
ment but  not  one  that  reflects  well 
on  the  accuser 

So,  yes,  the  Tories  would  have 
what  for  them  would  be  a field-day 
if  Labourjunked  this  particular 
manifesto  commitment  to  being 
like  them.  They  would  score  points 
and  be  pleased,  in  the  same  lonely 
and  pointless  fashion  as  people  who 
complete  IQ  tests  fora  hobby  No 
one  else  would  care. 

Many  of  us  would  be  hugely 
heartened  and  relieved  if  the  Gov- 
ernment revealed  that  it  had  lied 
about  spending  plans.  No  one 
expects  politicians  to  tell  the  truth, 
anyway  1 expect  many  people  have 
more  admiration  for  Blair  now  that 
a hit  of  scandal  has  attached  itself 
to  him.  With  all  that  Formula  One 
business,  I found  myself  thinking. 
“You  sly  dog.  You’re  not  such  a 
glassy-eyed  Christian  after  all,  are 
you?"  If  he  were  now  caught  in  bed 
with  a zebra,  you  could  almost  start 
to  like  him. 

Lots  of  Labour  supporters 
thought  Labour  were  lying  in  the 
run-up  to  the  election,  that  they 
were  just  pretending  to  be  like  the 
Tories.  If  only  that  were  true. 
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\ A /HAT  A JOY  to  find  lists  in 
1#  1/ the  papers  of  those 
V V attending  the  People’s 
Banquet  32  tables,  each  with  its 
captain  or  leader — the  Queen, 
Mrs  Blain  the  Very  Rev  Wesley 
Carr,  Lord  Camoys.  Ted  Heath  or 
whoever;  I particularly  savoured 
table  foor,  led  by  tbe  Archbishop 
of  Canterbury  and  Juxtaposing 
Norma  Major  with  Rowan 
Atkinson.  The  only  shame  was 
that  the  number  assigned  to  each 
table  was  only  10,  thus  prevent- 
ing one  from  dividing  them  into 
football  teams.  I think  for  ath- 
letic  skills  one  would  go  for  table 
14.  led  by  John  Major  (yes,  I 
know  he  has  a problem  with  his 
knees)  and  rounded  off  by  Mike 
Atherton,  Kate  Bush  and  Darcy 
BusselL  Curiously  the  number 

of  guests  at  this  table  was  only 
nine,  but  perhaps  they  could 
have  made  up  their  numbers  by 
importing  from  the  menu  that 


Doonesbury 


well-known  item.  Herb  Dressing 
and  Anna  Potatoes. 

Instructive,  too,  to  discover 
that  in  these  days  of  New 
Britain,  Young  Britain,  a tem- 
plate for  the  21st  century  etc. 
there  was  no  table  number  18. 

NOTHER  curious  aspect  of 
these  royal  shenanigans 
i \was  the  presence  in  the 
list  of  guests  at  some  do  on 
Wednesday  of  someone  calling 
himself  Constantine  of 
Greece.  I was  sure  there  was  no 
such  person.  The  Greeks  got  rid 
of  the  monarchy,  and 
Constantine  with  it,  in  a refer* 
endum  in  1975,  by  a thumping 
margin  of  69  percent  against 
31.  Pm  sustained  in  this  view  by 
tbe  Statesman’s  Year  Book, 
which  says  that  the  constitu- 
tion makes  provision  for  a pres- 
ident, installed  for  a term  of 
five  years  by  a vote  of  the  cham- 
ber of  deputies,  tt  doesn’t  men- 
tion a monarch.  It  doesn’t  much 
matter  when  some  creep  in  the 
weeklies  calls  him  a king  when 
be  isn’t  bnt  newspapers  of 
record  should  not  do  the  same. 
Ex-king  is  the  word  they  want. 

I INTENDED  at  this  point  to 
praise  the  new  Labour  MP  for 
Ealing  North,  Stephen  Pound, 
whose  maiden  speech  to  the 
Commons  was  such  a delight 
He  described  a long  search  for 
great  North  Ealingers  and 
great  North  Baling  events  about 


which  he  could  boast  to  the 
House;  but  in  every  case,  a rig- 
orous check  ascribed  the  event 
or  person  to  a next-door  con- 
stituency. Even  an  enormous 
elephant  which  collapsed  and 
died  in  tbe  streets  of  North 
Ealing  had  staggered  in  its 
dying  moments  into  Ealing 
Acton  and  Shepherd’s  Bush.  He 
was  at  it  again  last  week  in  a 
debate  on  the  policing  of 
Loudon,  regretting  that  Ealing 
town  centre,  to  which  the 
shadow  Home  Secretary  bad 
kindly  referred,  was  notin  his 
constituency  either.  Ealing,  he 
added,  had  two  police  stations 
— neither  in  Ealing  North. 

A t the  end  of  his  maiden, 
/\  the  Lib  Dem  Simon 
/ IHugfaes  compared  its  ripe 
inventiveness  with  the  products 
of  Ealing  Studios.  Pound  inter- 
vened: not  in  his  constituency 
either.  I was  going  to  suggest 
this  young  chap  might  go  far; 
even  to  speculate  on  whether  he 
might  be  related  to  Ezra. 

Having  read,  however,  in  yester- 
day’s Guardian  that  Pound  had 
attacked  Harriet  Harman’s  crit- 
ics on  lone  parent  benefits,  say- 
ing, "it’s  only  the  cost  of  two 
packs  of  fogs”,  I've  decided  I 
ought  not  to  mention  him. 

AN  ENCHANTING  piece  in 
the  Times  by  Lord  Rees- 
Mogs  drew  moving  com- 
parisons between  the  late  Sir 


James  Goldsmith  and  the  late 
Sir  Isaiah  Berlin.  Both  Jewish, 
both  highly  intelligent,  both 

stragglers  with  the  great 
themes  of  life,  both,  in  the  final 
analysis,  saints . . . Some  corre- 
spondents, unable  to  trace  in 
the  life  of  Berlin  trails  either  of 
mistresses  or  of  legal  proceed- 
ings. have  challenged  this  com- 
parison, hut  Smallweed  found  it 
enticing  and  feU  to  thinking  of 
other  possibe  parallels.  What 
about,  for  instance,  Rees-Mogg 
himself  and  Paul  Johnson? 
Both  born  in  1928,  both 
Catholics,  both  right-wing 
polemicists  with  a marked 
inability  to  own  up  to  error, 
both  resident  in  London  and 
Somerset;  each  educated  at  a 
public  school  below  the  top  tier 
and  at  Oxford;  each  happily 
married  with  a bevy  of  chil- 
dren, each  a former  editor . . 
the  list  is  endless. 

Then  there’s  Rees-Mogg  and 
Rimsky-Korsakov,  or  Rims- 
Kors  as  they  used  to  refer 
to  him  around  the  samovars  In 
pre-revolutionary  Russia.  Here 
too  there  are  haunting  compar- 
isons. Each  has  (or  had)  a two- 
barrelled  name  beginning  with 
R.  Both  are  or  were  English, 
except  for  Rimsky-Korsakov; 
who  was,  of  coarse.  Russian. 
Neither  ever  succeeded  in  win- 
ning a seat  in  the  British  House 
of  Commons.  And  — here’s  the 
clincher — Rees-Mogg  is 


BY  GARRY  TRUDEAU 


obsessed  with  pure  gold,  ax 
Rims-Kors  was  obsessed  wi 
Purgold!  (At  least  one  assiu 
that  he  was,  since  he  marri 
Nadezbda  Purgold,  a fellow 
musician  and  composer,  in 
1872.)  His  music,  according 
Chambers'  Biographical 
Dictionary  is  "notable  for 
its  brilliance  and  native  vit 
ity",  which  is  just  what  so 
many  say  about  Mogg's  jou 
nails in . 

And  what  about  Mogg  an 
the  Russian  inventor  and  di 
tante  Yranoisiv-Tabi?  Thou 
Y-T  was  never  a director  of 
General  Electric,  he,  like  R- 
had  a double-barrelled  sur- 
name the  first  part  of  whicl 
suggests  a prophet  spelled  l 
wards,  while  the  second  eve 
a cat.  Moreover; . . 

A pedant  writes:  Search 
though  I may  through  the  r» 
ence  books,  all  mention  of  t 
name  Yranoisiv-Tabi  eludes 
It  s my  duty  to  suggest  to  yc 

Small  weed  purposefully 
npowes:  That’s  enough  fror 
you.  Last  week,  you  let  me  v 
urbeet  orbi  when  I should  h 
written  urbi  et  orbi.  You’re 
sacked. 

Dtt>  YOU  KNOW,  asked  i 
writer  in  the  Times  thl 
week,  that  World  Cup 
uMvch  is  an  anagram  of  tali 
powder? 

THE 
WORST 
OF  MY 
WEEK ... 
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Do  so-called  truth  drugs 
merely  make  victims  give 
the  ‘helpful’  answers  fheir 
questioners  want? 

Roiy  Carroll  investigates 
the  appeal  court  case  of  a 
man  given  life  25  years  ago 

The 

awful 

truth 


Andrew  Evans  wanted 
to  remember  The 
policemen  standing 
over  him.  were  patient 
and  told  him  to  calm 
down,  to  relax,  to  take 
his  time,  bat  Evans  didn't  want  to 
take  his  time.  He  needed  to  know 
where  he  was  on  that  sunny  after- 
noon of  June  7,  only  three  months 
before.  He  needed  to  know  if  he 
tramped  up  Cmnberford  Lane,  if 
he  noticed  a young  girl  cycling 
towards  him,  if  he  pulled  her  off 


her  bicycle,  dragged  her  into  a field 
and  battered  her  to  death. 

Evans  couldn’t  remember  His 
mind  swam,  hysterical  with  the 
thought  of  what  he  might  have 
done,  tormented  by  a dream  in 
which  he  thought  he  saw  the  face  of 
Judith  Roberts,  who  would  never 

see  her  15th  birthday 

Staffordshire  murder  detectives 
at  first  dismissed  die  17-year-old 
soldier  who  walked  into  their  sta- 
tion as  a fantasist.  Plainly  dis- 
turbed, he  could  not  give  a 


coherent  account  of  his  move- 
ments on  the  day  Judith  died,  had 
no  alibi  and  appeared  to  suffer 
acute  memory  loss.  Over  three 
days  or  questioning,  Evans  decided 
he  was  a killer  i«w  confessed.  He 
supplied  information,  "guilty 
knowledge1*,  known  only  to  some- 
one at  the  scene,  police  said. 

As  the  trial  approached,  Evans's 
memory  dissolved  again  and  he 
retracted  the  signed  confession 


weakening  the  prosecution  case, 
confusing  his  own  defence  team 
and  stumping  the  pyschiatrists 
paid  to  shine  light  into  his  mind. 
Nobody  wanted  to  convict  an  inno- 
cent man.  Everybody  wanted  to 
find  the  truth,  to  do  their  job. 

So  they  gave  him  some  drugs  — 
truth  drugs.  Three  times  brietal,  a 
barbiturate,  was  injected  into 
Evans '8  veins,  shooting  through 
his  bloodstream  in  an  attempt  to 
recharge  his  memory  A prison 
doctor  sat  and  a^irpd  questions  and 
took  notes. 

Evans's  zonked  answers,  the  doc- 
tor concluded,  showed  he  was  at 
the~  scene  but  bad  blotted  it  from 
memory  The  doctor  relayed  this 
opinion  to  the  jury  at  Birmingham 


Crown  Court  the  following  week. 
Evans  was  convicted  of  murder 
and  sentenced  to  life  to  prison. 

That  was  25  years  aga  Last 
week,  Andrew  Evans,  aged  42, 
returned  to  court  Silver-haired, 
wearing  a smart  navy  jacket,  blue 
shirt  and  paisley  tie;  with  a prison 
officer  sitting  at  his  side,  he  lis- 
tened to  his  barrister  try  to  con- 
vince three  Court  of  Appeal  judges 
to  London  that  an  innrv-pnt 
teenager  has  grown  to  middle  age 
in  Her  Majesty's  Prisons. 

Lord  Bingham,  the  Lord  Chief 
Justice,  and  his  two  colleagues 
retired  to  consider  their  verdict, 
expected  as  early  as  next  week. 
There  has  been  no  other  appeal 
quite  nke  it  Unlike  other  alleged 
false  confessions  from  the  1970s, 
the  spotlight  Is  not  on  heavy- 
handed  police  interrogations  but 
on  one  man's  straggle  with  a bro- 
ken memory  and  what  happened 
when  the  criminal  justice  system 
tried  to  fix  it  with  drugs. 

It  is  a shocking  notion.  The 
wheels  of  justice  are  not  supposed 
to  rely  an  the  odd  squirt  of  so- 
called  truth  serum  when  recollec- 
tions falter;  human  beings  are 
fallible  enough  without  getting 
them  stoned.  Since  1966,  evidence 
given  while  drugged  is  not  admissi- 


ble in  an  English  court  of  law.  Like 
dunking  witches  to  extract  the 
truth,  tt  might  he  thought  that  the 
use  of  these  drugs  has  been  ban- 
ished. It  has  not 

The  seductive  appeal  of  inject- 
ing a short-cut  to  the  truth 
endures.  People  are  still  drugged, 
questioned  and  accused,  but  with  a 
nineties  twist  they  are  accused  of 
being  victims,  not  perpetrators. 
Once  made,  a confession  must  be 
Investigated.  True  or  false,  the  con- 
sequences  can  be  catastrophic. 

The  appeal  of  truth  drugs  is  tied 


to  be  in  control  and  concentrate, 
which  requires  very  high-level  cog- 
nitive work.  The  drugs  lower  the 
level  of  consciousness  and  make 
you  drowsy  so  you’re  less  in  con- 
trol," says  Dr  Baj  Persaud,  consul- 
tant psychiatrist  at  Maudsley 
Hospital.  Trs  a little  like  getting 
someone  drunk.  They  lower  their 
guard,  but  what  they  cmne  out  with 
isn't  necessarily  the  truth." 

Cold  war  intelligence  agencies 
followed  up  the  Nazis  but  found 
barbiturate  compounds  such  as 
Sodium  Pentothal  and  sodium 


affairs  than  she  did-  Discarded  by 
spooks  and  denounced  by  doctors, 
truth  drugs  would  appear  to  serve 
no  purpose  except  as  hope  to  the 
desperate  and  a crutch  to  thriller 
writers.  Across  Britain  there  are 
shattered  families — no  one  knows 
how  many  — who  wish  that  was 
the  case. 

Carol,  aged  46,  is  blamed  by  some 
of  Tier  family  far  sending  her  bewil- 
dered, Innocent  Cither  to  an  early 
grave.  He  died  knowing  that  his 
daughter  had  turned  against  him. 

that  he  was  no  longer  allowed  to  see 


Force  or  free  choice . . .Andrew  Evans,  jailed  after  being  given  a truth  drag  as  a 17-year-old;  Myra 
Hindley  and  Burt  Reynolds  who  asked  to  be  given  Sodium  Pentothal 


up  in  the  reassuring  idea  that  thy 
secrets  of  our  past  are  safely 
tucked  away  to  our  memories. 
Once  prised  open,  the  truth  replays 
itself  as  if  on  film,  each  camera 
shot  perfect  Finding  the  initial 
crowbar  was  a tantalising  quest 
long  before  the  20th  century  but  it 
was  the  dizzying  advances  to  phar- 
macology; especially  barbiturates, 
which  persuaded  some  it  bad 
finally  arrived. 

Discovered  on  St  Barbara’s  Day 
in  1863  by  a Mr  Baeyer,  barbituric 
add  was  developed  into  phenobar- 
bitone  by  1912,  eventually  spawn- 
ing a host  of  derivatives.  In  the 
2930s,  American  doctors  began 
testing  sodium  amytal  as  a truth 
serum  on  patients,  supposedly 
drawing  concealed  true-to-life 
memories  from  the  brain. 

The  Nazis  interrogated  Allied 
prisoners  with  scopolamine,  a pow- 
erful tranquHiser  which  is  odour- 
less. tasteless  and  colourless.  It 
created  a drowsy  drunken  stale  but 
prisoners  did  not  helplessly  spQl 
out  secrets. 

“The  Idea  is  that  to  lie  you  have 


amytal  made  people  too  suggestible 
and  easy  to  please,  anxious  to  give 
answers  the  questioner  wanted  to 
hAar  Which  maybe  explains  why 
religious  cults,  such  as  the  Aum 
Shlnrikyo  in  Japan,  use  them  on 
members. 

Dr  James  MacKeith.  a consultant 
forensic  psychiatrist  who  testified 
at  Andrew  Evans's  appeal  hearing, 
said  such  deficiencies  meant  it  was 
impossible  to  differentiate  the 
truth  from  gibberish.  “The  consen- 
sus is  that  you  can’t  possibly  use 
drugs  to  produce  reliable  testimony 
There  Is  no  role  for  drugs  In  foe 
criminal  justice  system." 

Tell  that  to  Myra  Hindley  Three 
years  ago  she  sought  permission 
from  foe  High  Court  to  be  given 
Sodium  Pentothal  to  help  her 
remember  where  she  and  lan 
Brady  buried  one  of  their  victims, 
12-yearold  Keith  Bennett 

Burt  Reynolds  shared  that  faith 
in  Pentothal  when  he  challenged 
his  estranged  wife,  Loni  Anderson, 
to  taka  the  drug  alongside  him  on 
television  in  an  attempt  to  prove 
that  be  had  fewer  adulterous 


bis  grandchildren,  •that  no  one  met 

his  gaze,  hut  no  one  told  him  why 

Carol  couldn’t  face  telling  him 
she  had  accused  him  of  terrible 
things,  of  rapes  and  whippings 
when  ghw  was  a child,  of  how  she 
wrote  it  all  down  for  a psychiatrist 
who  made  a mistake  when  she  was 
admitted  four  years  ago  to  a hospi- 
tal in  southern  England  suffering 
from  depression. 

"He  said  I'd  never  get  better  until 
I remembered  the  abuse.  He  said  I 
was  treatment-resistant,  which  of 
course  I was  because  I wasn’t 
abused.  I was  incredulous,  I could- 
n’t believe  this  at  all.”  So  he  gave 
her  drugs.  “I  had  70  injections  of 
sodium  amytal  and  brietal  over  six 
and  a half  months,  sometimes  two 
a day  You  feel  so  groggy  you  don't 
know  what  hour  or  day  it  is,  you 
don’t  know  what  you're  doing." 

The  questions  never  stopped. 
“How  long  was  your  mother  away 
for?  Did  your  fattier  put  you  to  bed? 
Did  be  bathe  you?  Watch  you 
undress?  Kiss  you  good  night? 
Touch  you?  Where?  Here?  How 
many  times?" 


“Because  you’re  so  desperate  to 
get  out,  you  think  please  God  let  me 
remember  what  I*m  supposed  to 
remember.  The  drugs  are  so  power- 
ful. you  just  feel  totally  depen- 
dent" After  confessing,  her 
husband  and  two  grown-up  daugh- 
ters were  informed,  immediately 
splitting  foe  family  and  opening 
wounds  which  refused  to  heal  even 
after  Carol  was  discharged  and 
recanted. 

John  does  not  have  the  luxury  of 
a daughter  who  changed  her  mind. 
She  still  wants  him  to  go  to  jail  for 
allegedly  raping  her  when  she  was 
a girl,  something  she  suspected 
after  a dose  of  sodium  amytal 
yielded  a blurred  image  of  some- 
one having  sex  with  her  A second 
dose  and  foe  face  cleared. 

Called  to  the  NHS  hospital, 
John  was  told  in  front  of  his  wife 
that  he  was  being  accused  of  rap- 
ing his  daughter.  “That  second  we 
broke  up.  My  wife  locked  up  all 
foe  doors  and  wouldn’t  lei  me  In.  7 
was  arrested  and  charged  and 
brought  to  court  but  the  judge 
threw  it  out  because  there  was  no 
evidence. 

“My  wife  and  daughter  were  told 
this  was  a truth  drug,  so  they 
thought  whatever  she  remembers 
must  be  foe  truth.”  John's  request 
to  take  foe  drug  himself  was 
rejected.  He  intends  to  sue  tos 
daughter's  hospital.  Growing  num- 
bers of  American  parents  are  suc- 
cessfully sueing  therapists  who 
administered  sodium  amytal  to 
their  offspring. 

Figures  for  court  cases  involving 
so-called  truth  drugs  do  not  exist, 
but  the  British  Raise  Memory  Soci- 
ety expects  a continued  steady 
trickle  of  daughters  to  accuse  their 
parents  of  abuse  on  the  basis  of 
drug-assisted  memories. 

Andrew  Evans's  memory  is 
much  better  now  He  remembers 
the  confession,  the  trial,  mewing 
from  prison  to  prison,  watching  the 
world  pass  by  his  cell  as  he  turned 
from  a boy  to  a man,  noticing  his 
first  grey  hairs  appear  and  multi- 
ply wondering  how  much  longer 
his  mother  and  father  would  con- 
tinue to  be  able  to  visit 

Today  he  sits  in  Portland  prison 
and  remembers  last  week  as  the 
judges  listened  to  his  barrister  talk 
about  drugs  which  were  supposed 
to  reveal  foe  truth.  Evans  no  longer 
thinks  they  did.  But  he  knows  they 
helped  create  their  own  truth;  25 
years  to  jafi. 


For  25  years  Uganda’s  Asians  yearned  for  the  homes  they 
had  to  flee  when  Idi  Amin  threw  them  out.  Now  is  a good 
time  to  go  back.  Or  maybe  not,  says  Yasmin  Alibhai-Brown 


■^■oday  I win  have  lived  in 
1 this  country  for  exactly 
I .three  years,  two  months 
and  15  days  more  than  I lived  in 
my  homeland,  Uganda.  T.iTcp 
many  others  I count  the  days 
that  pass  and  I still  miss  the 
colours,  the  trees,  the  beautiful 
scented  flowers  and  the  red 
earth  I played  with  and  ate  as  a 
child.  Twenty-five  years  ago 
this  autumn,  we  Asians  were 
stripped  of  our  birthright  by 
Idi  Amin  and  banished. 

Inevitably  this  has  been  a 
period  of  memories,  emotion, 
questions  without  answers.  The 
British,  with  Israeli  aid,  had 
neatly  facilitated  Amin’s  move 
into  power  in  January  1971  to 
thwart  the  communist  inclina- 
tions of  the  previous  president 
Milton  Obote.  Funny  how  that 
part  of  the  story  still  remains 
untold  to  this  day  I was  at  the 
university  then  and  although 
initially  Axnin  was  welcomed  as 
the  people's  president  (beware 
of  such  descriptions;  at  best 
they  can  only  disappoint),  ter- 
ror soon  prevailed. 

Black  women  In  our  haU  of 
residence  were  dragged  out  by 
soldiers.  Two  friends,  Mary  and 
Esther  twin  sisters  with  too 
much  life  in  them,  were  taken 
off  and  returned  days  later 
with  bite  marks  and  ruptured 
orifices.  They  never  did  com- 
plete their  course. 

Many  survived  by  hiding  in 
the  rooms  of  the  Asian  women 
because  we  were  never  touched 
by  foe  soldiers,  not  even  when 
they  were  intoxicated  with 
drink  and  bloodiost.  But  within 
a few  months  it  was  our  turn 
and  we  were  to  fiace  humilia- 
tion, exile  and  the  loss  of  all 
that  we  had  built  up. 

TO  make  matters  worse,  those 
of  ns  with  British  passports, 
who  had  to  come  here,  faced 
Powellite  protests  and  foe  ter- 
ror of  starting  all  over  again  in 
a country  we  barely  knew  But 
we  made  good,  turning  our- 
selves from  pariahs  to 
paragons.  So  much  so  that  these 
days  the  political  leadership  in 
both  countries  lavishes  limit- 
less adulation  upon  us.. 

Inducements  too.  In.  a 
momentous  act  of  historical 
reconciliation.  President 
Museveni  came  last  month  to 
the  Neasdon  Temple  to  address 

a crowd  of  8,000 Asians —most 
of  them  now  highly  successful 
businessmen  and  professionals 

to  make  peace.  Awash  with 

tears  we  watched  as  Museveni, 
beaming  with  happiness,  was 
blessed  by  sombre  BQndn 
priests.  ' 

Next  Thursday  at  Westmin- 
ster Abbey  a thanksgiving  ser- 
vice will  extend  that  spirit  of 
goodwill.  EdwanLHeath  will 

address  the  crowd;  though  still 
somewhat  disgruntled  that  no 
other  country  was  willing  to 
share  the  burden,  he  obviously 
feels  that  his  decision  to  let  us 
Ip  lies  been  vindicated. 

So  why  does  this  ocean  of 
warm  amity  not  fed  as  comfort- 
ing as  it  should?  Perhaps 
because  so  much  truth  has  gone 
missing:  As  GK  Chesterton 
said:  “Men  reform  a thing  by 
removing  the  reality  from  it  and 
then  do  not  know  what  to  do 
the  unreality  thatfctefi-” 
We  have  yet  to  confront  the 
feet  that  many  of  ns  Asians  did 
not  adapt  to  post-Independence 


life  in  Uganda,  thus  creating 
bitterness  among  many  ordi- 
nary black  people.  We  did  not 
see  them  as  our  equals,  we 
treated  them  as  second  class  cit- 
izens in  their  own  country  so 
when  we  left  there  was  singing 
and  dancing  in.  the  streets.  (My 
father  did  not  speak  to  me  for 
the  last  six  years  of  his  life 
because  I played  Juliet  with  a 
black  Romeo  in  a school  play) 

We  Asians  have  hardly  ever 
given  a thought  to  what  hap- 
pened to  the  million  black 
Ugandans  who  were  killed,  so 
obsessed  have  we  been  with  oar 
own  pain.  People  like  us,  with 
no  place  on  earth  to  call  our 
own,  have  become  too  profi- 
cient at  ingratiating  ourselves 
with  the  powerful,  and  never 
criticising  what  is  done  to  us 
except  in  the  privacy  of  our 
own  languages.  My  mother  is 
always  terrified  that  we  will  be 
thrown  out  of  Britain  because  I 
cant  keep  my  mouth  shut. 

Most  Mack  politicians,  too, 
have  their  own  silent  spaces  in 
the  narrative  of  what  has  hap- 
pened to  their  country  finding 
it  easier  to  blame  one  wicked 
man.  They  have  foiled  their 
own  people  and  need  scapegoats 
to  blame.  They  talk  of  how  well 
Asians  serviced  the  economy 
but  ignore  the  other  contribu- 
tions we  made.  We  were  doc- 
tors, teachers,  lawyers. 

Ugandan  Asians  started  Oie 

first  family  pi  arming  rilulwt 

and  medical  centres  for  chil- 
dren. 

Museveni  Is  different.  I 
believe  he  truly  values  us  and 
fids  is  why  he  has  given  back  all 
the  property  belonging  to  the 
Asians. 

But  many  of  those  In  power 
today  resented  us  then  and 
resent  ns  todag  only  it  Is  nut 
becoming  or  expedient  to  say  so 
now  There  are  groups  in 
Uganda  which  are  ferociously 
anti-Asian  and  which  have  even 
throatgnMi  violence. 

Until  we  can  honestly  grap- 
ple with  these  issues,  any 
ftzture  progress  Is  bound  to  be 
blighted.  Museveni  femJtingiwi 
to  come  home.  But  he  only 

really  wants  rich  businessmen. 

Then  there  are  those  who 
have  never  accepted  this  open 
door  policjg  What  If  their  might 
grows  and  we  are  turfed  out 
again?  It  might  be  worse  this 
frmq  because  the  young  do  not 
i know  os  and  they  have  been 
hardened  by  their  terrible  his- 
tory. 

These  doubts  Invade  my 
dreams  for  that  beautiful  coun- 
try and  its  benign  people. 
Matthe-w  Engel  is  completely 
wrong  when  he  says,  writing  in 
the  Guardian  last  week,  that 
Uganda  is  the-most  bloodthirsty 
of  places.  Ugandans  have  been 

treated  appallingly  by  the  pow- 
erful and  still  they  rise.  I want 
so  much  to  be  part  of  this 
moment  but  I can’t  help  feeling 

they  don’t  want  me  there 
because  I don’t  have  millions  in 
my  pocket,  and  that  makes  me 
hesitant  to  go  hack  for  fear  that 
they  might  think  I am  wealth}; 
or  worse,  that  I have  returned 
to  exploit  them. 

I will  go  back  home  to  die 
though. 

TOsminABbhaf-BrDwn  is  author  of 
NoPtaceLB»Home,ppbBshedby 
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Havel  went 

for  power. 
Kundera  left 
for  France. 
Is  this  the 

last  of  the 
great  Czech 
dissidents? 

Michael  Simmons  reports 


The  Guardian 
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Central  Europe,  where 
politicians,  intellectu- 
als and  artists  are  as 
likely  to  play  tennis 
together  as  to  knife 
each  other  for  break- 
fast. has  always  been  an  elusive 
concept  But  while  the  Viennese 
and  the  Berliners  may  disagree,  it 
is  a concept  that  comes  closest  to 
crystallising  in  Prague.  This  is  the 
home  of  Ivan  Kiima,  who  has 
emerged  as  the  city’s  most  thought- 
ful and  most  distinguished  writer: 
He  was  in  London  the  other  day 
Clad  comfortably  in  Fair  Isle 
sweater  and  ill-fitting  jeans,  he 
announced  to  the  confines  of  his 
hotel  room —as  he  bad  announced 
more  formally  some  years  before 
to  a big  conference  in  Venice  — 
“Nobody  knows  what  Central 
Europe  is."  Then  he  proceeded  to 
an  instant  Analysis'  of  what  it  cod-' 
sists  of  and  how  it  came  about, 
thus  proving  himself  to  be  a quin- 
tessential Central  European. 

He  has  “done ^his  hit  to  change  the 
course  of  history  With  a clutch  of 
other  writers,  he  was  among  the 
intellectuals  who  precipitated  the 
Prague  Spring  of  1968.  The  occasion  1 
was  the  Writers'  Union  congress  the  i 
year  before  Vaclav  Havel  f“a  moder- 
ate role,"  says  KUma)  and  Milan 
Kundera  were  involved:  so,  too, 
were  the  less  widely-known  figures 
tf  Ludvik  Vaculik.  Pavel  Kohout 
and  Antonin  Liehm.  Their  criti- 
cisms of  the  status  quo  provided  the 
script  for  the  exhilaratingly  danger- 
ous political  thaw  that  followed. 

This  spring  was  crushed  by  the 
arrival  of  Warsaw  Pact  tanks  in 
August,  but  that  invasion,  in  its 
turn,  precipitated  disenchantment 
with  Soviet  power  and,  ultimately 
the  disintegration  of  Soviet-style 
communism  in  Europe. 


Twenty  years  later,  Havel 
invoked  his  sense  of  flair  to  lead  the 
'■velvet  revolution"  of  1989  and  then 
almost  immediately  became  presi- 
dent He  brightened  up  the  dour 
Hradcany  Castle,  moving  along  its 
corridors  for  a while  on  a child's 
wooden  scootet  bringing  in  modern 
art  painted  by  his  friends,  recruit- 
ing rock  musicians  to  compose  state 
fanfares  and  even  act  as  advisers. 

Alexander  Oubcek,  the  hapless 
leader  of  1968.  had  no  such  flair 
and  was  swept  aside  as  yesterday’s 
man.  But  Bevel  lost  something 
with  public  office.  He  wrote  last 
yean  shortly  before  speculation 
began  about  his  limg  cancer,  that 
he  treated  speeches  as  “literary 
works  in  their  own  right”,  but  the 
sparkle  seems  to  have  gone.  No 
more  plays,  no  big  and  crafted 
essays  — just  political  tracts  and 
occasional  moral  homilies. 

And  what  of  the  others?  Like 
KUma,  Havel’s  onetime  friend  Lud- 
vik Vaculflc  now  writes  a column 
for  the  thinking  Czechs'  newspaper; 
Lidove  Noviny  Now  in  his  seven- 
ties, he  was  probably  the  leading 
and  most  courageous  spiritual 
voice  of  the  Prague  Spring.  In  the 
heavily  censored  post-invasion  era. 
he  wrote  pithy  satirical  novels,  sto- 
ries and  essays,  the  socalled  Pad- 
lock Editions.  Today  the  informed  I 
view  in  Prague  is  that  his  writing  i 
has  become  ultra-personal,  sad.  , 
unsatiricaL  and,  for  some  reason, 
extraordinarily  sexually  explicit 

Pavel  Kohout,  TO  next  yean 
churns  out  novel  after  novel  — 
usually  strong  on  plot  but  short  on 
ideas.  Kundera,  perhaps  the  best 
known  internationally  spends 
most  of  his  time  in  "France,  and 
sometimes  Ireland,  slipping  only 
occasionally  into  Prague.  Central 
Europe  is  his  beat  no  longer 


Which  leaves  the  hugely  ener- 
getic Klima,  who  has  seen  it  all 
and  has  hung  on  in  Prague.  He  was 
born  to  a Jewish  but  secular  fam- 
ily as  he  has  put  it,  during  the 
great  depression  of  the  early  1930s. 
watching  the  rise  of  National 
Socialism  and  spending  his  child- 
hood witnessing  and  fearing 
untimely  death  in  Terezin  concen- 
tration camp,  an  hour's  drive  to 
the  north  of  Prague.  His  father:  an 
ostensibly  wealth}’  man  and  a com- 
mitted communist,  later  gave  all 
he  earned  to  the  party  but  was  stDl 
sentenced  to  solitary  confinement 
after  one  of  the  1950s  show  trials. 
KUma  joined  the  party  shortly 
after  his  father  was  imprisoned, 
only  to  be  stripped  of  membership 
for  his  “subversive"  role  in  that 
seminal  writers’ congress  of  1967. 

Havel,  who  is  a few  years  younger 
than  Kiima,  had  a sheltered  life  dur- 
ing the  war  While  Kiima  was  in  the 
death  camp.  Havel  (whose  family 
owned  large  restaurants)  was  bead- 
ing for  a “good"  boarding  school. 
While  Kiima ’s  family  embraced 
communism.  Havel’s  clung  to  the 
trappings  of  wealth.  The  Havels  at 
one  stage  thought  of  leaving  the  dif- 1 
Acuities  of  Prague  to  settle  in  Eng- 
land; nothing  of  the  sort  would  have 
occurred  to  the  KJimas. 

In  a sense,  Kiima  is  one  of  the 
last  intellectual  Central  Euro- 
peans of  the  modern  age.  He  has 
remained  in  Prague  when  others 
have  fled,  though  for  a split  second 
after  the  invasion  he  was  tempted 
to  move  to  the  US’.  (For  years,  until 
the  1989  revolution,  he  would  have 
a recurring  dream  in  which  he  was 
stuck  in  the  US  and  unable  to 
return  to  Prague.) 

Today  he  is  a touch  wlstfol  for 
the  dissident  days  when  intellectu- 
als met  in  each  other's  homes  and 


helped  each  other  through  years  of 
harassment  and  loneliness.  “I  don’t 
meet  any  of  my  old  friends  now” 
he  says,  “though  I do  {day  tennis 
with  a former  deputy  prime  minis- 
ter whose  politics  I find  very  dis- 
tasteful." Some  Utopians,  he  adds, 
have  never  moved  on  from  1968. 

He  has  been  in  Britain  to  pro- 
mote the  translation  of  his  latest 
novel.  The  Ultimate  intimacy 


Taste  of  victory...  Vaclav  Havel  , 

which  deals  with  the  unhappiness 
of  half  a dozen  lost  souls  after  the 
fall  of  communism — one  of  them 
a minister  of  religion.  Kiima  him- 
self is  an  affable  hut  introverted 
person,  “happy"  (his  word)  to  be 
alive  but  also  worried  by  the 
“emptiness"  (his  word,  too)  of  life. 

It  is  an  emptiness  that  pervades 
the  novel.  His  next  book  wifi  look 
at  man’s  relationship,  or  rather 
non-relationship,  with  the  cosmos. 

The  Ultimate  Intimacy  will 
surely  come  to  be  regarded  as  one 
of  the  most  eloquent  chronicles  yet 
of  the  nature  of  post-communist 
“freedom".  Perhaps,  reflects  the 
minister  he  had  overestimated  his 


I Martin  Conick 

[ knows  all  about  your 
! dirty  little  dreams 

Wish 

you 

were 

here? 


PROVOCATIONS 


Listen  carefully  and  you  D 
hear  it  all  around  you:  the 
hesitant  tap  of  a keyboard, 
the  whisper  of  a pencil,  an  occa- 
sional deep  sigh  and  the  regular, 
thin  chinking  that  escapes  from 
the  earphones  of  a Walkman. 

It’s  the  sound  of  people  writing. 
All  around  us.  people  are  writing. 
We  are  writing.  Everyone  we  know 
is  writing.  It’s  what  people  do. 
Writing  is  therapy  Writing  is  a 
bobby  Writing  is  an  obsession.  We 
are  dying  to  make  our  marie,  make 
ourselves  immortal.  We  want  to 1 
get  rich.  We  want  praise.  We  want 
to  be  famous.  We  have  a novel  in  us 
and  we  are  trying  to  prise  it  out 
1 was  lying  awake,  and  this  idea  for 
a poem  Just  came  to  me. 

We  suddenly  have  a desire  to 
express  ourselves,  and  nobody  has 
the  nerve  to  tell  us  it’s  a rotten 
idea.  They  are  at  it,  too.  We  want  to 
achieve  something  in  our  miser- 
able little  lives.  Yes,  yes.  for  God’s 
sake,  please  let  me  succeed  at  last! 
On  our  TV  screen  is  Martin  Amis, 
new  teeth,  fas  in  mouth,  face  like  a 
hatchet  Such  bloody  bad-tempered 
books.  But  such  a lot  of  cash. 

We  buy  a floppy  new  notebook, 
and  on  the  top  of  the  bus  we  start 
scratching  away:  “Alice  turned  to 
David  and  sobbed.  'It's  no  good.  I 
can’t  cope.  You’ll  have  to  leave.’ ” 
We  subscribe  to  Writers’  News, 
Writers’  Monthly,  Writers*  Weekly; 


failings  The  “modem  wodd" takes 
failings  Into  account;  it  frees  peo- 
ple from  the  burden  of  the soul  and 
sin.  But,  he  asks  himself  what 
characterises  this  modern  world? 
Is  it  an  awareness  that  everything 
is  permitted  so  long  as  ft  Isn't  an 
obvious  and  demonstrable  crime? 

Given  the  nature  of  the  revolu- 
tion that  overshadows  it,  there’s  a 
lot  in  the  book  that  is  topsy-turvy 
The  praariiwr  ffrwte  hinwrif  preach- 
ing lies,  the  ex-secret  policeman 
shows  contrition,  while  a drug- 
runner  receives  the  preacher's  con- 
fession, and  the  Jewish  protagonist 
who  is  the  preacher’s  mistress 
seeks  guidance  from  the  New  Tes- 
tament. At  the  end  of  the  book,  the 
preacher  reflects  “that  he  had  sur- 
vived the  time  of  oppression  but 
not  the  time  of  freedom” 

This  Is  strong  meat  from  a man 
whose  erstwhile  friend  now  inhab- 
its the  presidential  palace,  and  who 
has  survived  the  concentration 
camp,  show  trials  and  the  collapse 
of  a credo  to  which  so  many  in  his 
part  of  Europe  once  so  gladly  and 
so  naturally  gave  themselves. 

An  an  essay  for  Index  On  Censor- 
ship, written  in  1981  when  his  wodc 
had  been  banned  at  home  for  a 
dozen  years  or  more,  Kiima  wrote: 
“1  was  eight  when  Prague  was  occu- 
pied, when  even  listening  to  a for- 
eign broadcasting  station  was 
punishable  by  death.  Since  then,  I 
have  seen  many  books  thrown  out 
of  libraries,  many  trials  at  which 
writers  and  journalists  were  con 
d enmed,  having  been  found  guilty 
of  possessing  a somewhat  different 
idea  of  the  world  and  of  freedom 
than  their  judges. 

“At  an  age  when  my  contempo- 
raries in  other  parts  of  the  world 
were  fascinated  by  the  opposite  sex 
and  by  sex  and  love  itself  I was  fas- 


On Thursdays  we  go  to  the 
Writers’  Circle  and  read  withfeel- 
ing  the  latest  bit  from  the  Great 
Work.  We  sit  while  others  read 
their  dull  stuff,  we  praise  each 
other  with  altogether  excessive 
tact  and  then  discuss  our  booking 
fora  week  in  Yorkshire  with 
Lynne  Reid  Banks  and  AS  Byatt, 
courtesy  of  the  Arvon  Foundation. 

We  litter  the  Web  in  our  hun- 
dreds of  thousands,  utterly 
ungatekeepered  (“I  stair  into  the 
moons  reflection  and  watch  the 
masses  collide")  and  others  add 
comments  (“Great  poem  Kevin  and 
congratulations"). 

We  take  our  stuff  home  and  read 
hover;  thinking,  God,  that’s  good, 
and  seconds  later  God,  that’s  awful. 
We  paw  intently  through  The 
Writers’  And  Artists’  Yearbook  and 
The  Writer's  Handbook,  marking 
likely  names.  Royalties  paid  twice 
annually  No  unsolicited  MSs.  We 
send  off  six  letters  and  six  photo- 
copies. Dear  Sin  I enclose  a synop- 
sis and  the  first  chapter  of  my  ... 

Nothing  happens. 

Silence. 

Fuck. 

Desperate,  we  begin  to  think 
about  self-publishing,  a close 
equivalent  to  masturbation  but 
much  more  expensive.  Yes,  but  it . 
would  get  it  on  the  shelves.  It 
would  get  me  noticed.  And  then. ... 

Desperate,  we  ask  our  mother  to 
read  the  Great  Work.  She  reads  the 
first  and  last  pages  and  distresses 
a few  in  the  middle  to  be  on  the 
safe  side.  “It’s  very  nice,  dear  Not 
quite  my  thing,  but  very  enjoyable. 
One  thing,  dean  that  Mrs  Hawkins 
— is  she  supposed  to  be  me?” 

Desperate,  we  drop  references 
into  conversation  and  long  for  peo- 
ple to  ask  about  it  Yes,  I am,  as  a 
matter  of  fact  Nothing  very  much 
— just  a short  novel  Based  on 
someone  I met  in  Majorca. 

Desperate,  we  enter  competi- 
tions and  then  wait  for  an  eternity 
to  hear  nothing. 

Desperate,  we  send  the  GW  off 
anyway  and  a year  later  it  thumps 
back  on  to  the  haE  carpet  with  alet- 

ter  beginning.  "We  read  your  sub- 
mission with  care.  Unfortunately 

the  market  is  in  a depressed  state." 
and  we  think,  not  as  fucking 

depressed  as  I am,  squire. 

Desperate,  we  pay  £250  for  an 
editor’s  opinion  and  someone 
called  Jason,  evidently  not  much 
more  than  a child,  tells  us  we  have 


cinated  by  the  Idea  of  external 
freedom,  without  which  it  seemed 
to  me  one  could  not  live  hon- 
ourably satisfactorily  or  folly." 

Despite  his  Inability  to  define  file 
Central  Europe  to  which  he  has 
stayed  so  loyal,  Kiima  is  quite  able 
to  stand  back  to  view  Its  past  and 
present  with  circumspection-  Writ- 
ing a few  years  ago  about  what  he 
calls  “the  spirit  of  Prague",  he  sug- 
gested that  “a  history  toll  of  upris- 
ings and  reversals,  occupations, 
liberations,  betrayals  and  new  occu- 
pations, enters  the  life  of  people  and 
cities  as  a burden,  as  a constant 
reminder  of  life’s  uncertainties . . . 

“Prague  does  not  have  many 
public  monuments  or  memorials, 
but  it  does  have  many  buildings  in 
which  innocent . people  were 
imprisoned,  tortured  or  executed, 
and  they  were  usually  the  best  peo- 
ple to  the  country  It  is  part  of 
Prague's  restraint  that  it  does  not 
display  these  wounds,  as  though  it 
wished  to  forget  about  them  as 
quickly  as  possible.  That  is  why 
they  are  always  tearing  down  mon- 
uments to  those  who  symbolised 
the  most-recent  past” 

And  SO  Kiima  has 
remained  faithful  to  a 
city  that  Kafka,  like 
many  intellectuals. 
thought-  “small  and 
cramped”.  He  admits, 
however;  to  something  more  than 
disillusionment  with  the  state  of 
affairs.  "I  never  had  any  illusions.  < 
but  even  though  to  1989 1 was  very 
happy  when  we  were  fighting  for 
democracy  I tried  to  warn  that  we  i 
couldn’t  expect  any  miracles.  I | 
tried.  But  people  have  already  lost 
touch  with  the  democracy  that  they  1 
did  achieve.  They  have  lost  honesty  | 
they  have  started  to  steal  and  cheat  i 


to  hook  the  reader  cm  the  first  page, 
and  keep  the  pace  up.  It  might  be 
considerably  more  marketable  if  it 
was  not  set  in  St  Albans.  Tosser. 

Around  us  foe  world  is  falling 
apart,  and  we’re  trying  to  stitch  it 
bade  together  with  words.  Writing 
is  like  darning:  it  covers  foe  holes, 
enables  us  to  carry  on.  Tap.  tap.  tap. 
We  do  it  alone,  and  it  makes  us  fab- 
ulously anxious:  in  that  respect,  it 
is  not  like  darning.  We  want  every- 
one to  see  it  and  nobody  to  see  it 

Like  children,  we  shelter  our 
writing  in  foe  crook  of  an  elbow 


City  state ...  Ivan  KUma  s 
Prague  endured  Nazi 
atrocities.  Soviet  repression 
and  free-marfcet  corruption  ' 
PHOTOOMPH  OF  KUMA:  MAHHN  GODWIN 
PHOTOMONTAGE:  UZ  COUUWBi. 

We  have  freedom  of  speech,  but  per- 
haps too  much  ctf  it  — The  velvet 
revolution  happened  too  quickly 
ami  made  too  many  compromises. 
There  is  no  special  interest  now  to. 
the  defence  of  democracy” 

StflL  KUma  argues:  “One  does 
not  have  to  love  one’s  home.  It  may 
even  disgust  one,  but  one  enters 
Into  a relationship  with  it  that 
enriches  one’s  personality  and 
becomes  part  of  one's  uniqueness.” 
gafica  he  has  pointed  out,  spent 
the  whole  of  his  life  dreaming  of 
moving  out  of  Prague 
Kafka  has  fascinated  Kiima.  for 
many,  many  years.  There  is  a sense 
in  which  these  two  men  of  stature 
walk  arm  in  arm  about  their  city 
PYcbanging  ideas  that  are  not 
always  incompatible.  Both  wrote 
works  called  The  Castle  and  both 
asked,  in  one  form  or  another; 
whether  there  could  be  more  free- 
dom in  democracy  than  Is  healthy 
One  of  them  wrote : “It  is  worth 
asking  whether  the  idea  of  foe 
world  in  which  people  controlled 
their  own  destiny  is  only  a foolish 
dream;  quite  simply  a fable  we  like 
to  tell  ourselves  about  an  imagi- 
nary paradise.”  Which  one?  The 
one  who  endured,  and  survived, 
the  worst  excesses  of  both  Hitler 
and  Stalin  — excesses  that  Kafka 
anticipated  but  never  experienced. 

Ivan  Lima's  The  Ultimate  Intimacy  is 
published  by  Granta,  price  £12.99. 
Michael  Simmons's  political  llte  of 
Vaclav  Havel.  The  Reluctant  President, 
was  published  by  Methuen  In  1 991 . 


and  hope  someone  win  want  to 
peep.  We  leave  it  in  a drawer  for  a 
week  to  mature,  and  pretend  to 
come  upon  it  afresh.  Gosh!  What 
elegant  stuff!  But  it  isn’t  Itshows 
us  to  be  inadequate,  unimagina- 
tive. duIL  It’s  not  alive.  It  doesn't 
catch  fire.  We  sigh,  but  (sod  it!)  we 
don’t  give  up.  We  sit  down  and 

clamp  on  the  earphones  and  switch 

on  the  word  processor. 


Martin  Corrfck  is  responsible  for  writing 
courses  at  University  of  Southampton 
New  College. 
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Racing 

Murphy  holds 
the  whip  hand 


Chris  Hawkins  talks  to  a young  jockey 
poised  to  make  the  break  into  the  big  time 


FEW  jockeys  ever  make 
the  grade  in  racing 
without  brushes  at 
some  time  or  other 
with  the  disciplinary  authori- 
ties; an  indication  that  they 
have  the  steel  and  determina- 
tion to  succeed  in  a desper- 
ately competitive  world. 

Timmy  Murphy  is  one  such 
young  man.  On  the  verge  of 
making  the  breakthrough 
into  the  big  time,  he  has  im- 
pressed plenty  of  good  judges 
with  his  horsemanship  ami 
flair  but  at  the  same  time  has 
caught  the  eye  with  some 
over-vigorous  whip 
performances. 

After  one  such  incident  at 
Newton  Abbot  last  week, 
when  he  reportedly  hit  his 
mount  Bramblehill  Buck  17 
times,  he  was  sent  on  to  the 
Jockey  dab  stewards  and 
faces  a minimum  14-day  ban 
on  the  totting- up  procedure 
which  has  already  seen  him 
incur  IS  days  of  suspensions 
for  whip  offences  in  the  last 

7g  mnrrth/t 


Murphy  is  resigned  to  the 
consequences  but  believes 
this  latest  case  has  come  at  a 
time  when  he  was  beginning 
to  solve  his  problem. 

'1  had  it  under  control."  he 
said.  “I  was  worried  after  the 
other  suspensions  last  season 
and  was  sorting  it  out  but  this 
was  a very  hard  horse  to  ride 
and  I admit  I was  a little  bit 
severe  on  him.  But  he  was  5-2 
favourite  and  I knew  that  he 
takes  a lot  of  getting  after. 
He's  the  sort  who  pulls  him- 
self up  if  you  don’t" 

Paul  Nicholls,  the  trainer 
who  has  forged  a highly 
succcesfUl  partnership  with 
Murphy  this  season,  is  in  fun 
agreement  with  his  jockey. 

“It  was  my  fault  Knowing 
how  Tim  was  on  the  brink 
with  this  whip  business  I 
shouldn't  have  put  him  on  the 
horse  who  tries  to  duck  out 
and  would  have  refused  at  the 
second  last  if  Tim  hadn't 
given  him  a crack."  said  Ni- 
cbolls.  “He  was  favourite  and 
Tim  was  doing  his  best  to  try 


Jockey  Club  fine 
Southwell  £4,000 


Chris  Hawkins 


SOUTHWELL  race- 

course, under  the 
ownership  of  Ron  Mud- 
dle. has  been  fined  £4.000, 
plus  £2,000  costs,  for  failure  to 
meet  Jockey  Chib  medical 
standards  during  inspections 
carried  out  on  August  13  and 
September  9 last  year. 

In  addition  Ashley  Bealby, 
the  clerk  of  the  course,  was 
fined  £1,000  by  the  Disciplin- 
ary Committee. 

Muddle  left  the  Jockey 
Club’s  offices  before  the  ex- 
tent' eg  the  fine  was  an- 
nounced. while  a grim-faced. 
Bealby  later  commented:  *1 
don’t  why  Mr  Muddle  left  ear- 
lier: He  must  have  his 
reasons. " 

ThB 'Committee  found  that 
Southwell  did  not  have  a 
front  line  paramedic  ambu- 
lance in  attendance  and  that 
no  trained  paramedic  staff 
member  was  with  the  ambu- 
lances which  were  in  use  on 
August  13. 


For  the  meeting  on  Septem- 
ber 9,  proper  ambulances  and 
staff  were  In  attendance  but 
did  not  arrive  until  32  min- 
utes (instead  of  the  specified 
one  hour)  beforehand. 

It  was  also  found  that  there 
was  also  a failure  on  both 
dates  on  the  part  of  David 
Layfielri,  the  course  doctor,  to 
adequately  brief  the  staff  as  to 
the  nature  and  location  of 
their  duties. 

Layfield  is  employed  by  the 
racecourse  not  the  Jockey 
Club  which,  therefore,  has  no 
Jurisdiction  over  him.  It  was 
up  to  Bealby  to  see  that  Lay- 
field  carried  out  his  job 
properly. 

Southwell's  medical  ar- 
rangements have  been  moni- 
tored by  the  Jockey  Club’s 
chief  medical  officer.  Dr 
Michael  Turner,  since  the 
death  of  Richard  Davis  in  a 
foil  there  on  July  19  last  year. 
It  is  almost  inconceivable  that 
following  that  accident  and 
the  subseqeunt  criticism  it  In- 
curred, Southwell  did  not  to 
put  their  house  in  order.  ■ 


and  win.  There  was  no  ques- 
tion of  the  horse  being  in- 
jured by  the  whip  and  my  vet 
had  a look  at  him  the  next  day 
and  was  perfectly  happy  with 

him  n 

What  seems  an  inevitable 
ban  should  only  be  a blip  on 
Murphy's  career,  however, 
and  Nlcholls  is  sure  he  has 
what  it  takes, 

Murphy,  23.  has  the  almost 
Inevitable  Irish  background 
and  first  came  came  to  this 
country  to  ride  for  Kim  Bai- 
ley after  being  a leading  ama- 
teur point-to-point  rider  at 
home. 

‘T  was  brought  up  in  Kflcul- 
len  in  Kildare  and  was 
around  horses  from  the  first 
time  I can  remember  — my 
tether  was  stud  groom  at 
Lady  Clague’s  Newbury 
Stud,"  explained  Murphy. 

“As  a boy  I used  to  worship 
Joqjo  O’Neill,  who  Is  a distant 
relation,  and  I was  always  go- 
ing to  be  a jockey.  I went  to 
Noel  Chance  on  leaving 
school  but  although  I rode 
work  never  got  a ride  in 
public. 

“It  was  riding  point-to- 
pointers  for  Michael  Hourl- 
gan  that  first  got  me  noticed 
and  1 got  a ride  at  Chelten- 
ham and  finished  second  on 
Talbot  for  Charlie  Egerton. 

**I  was  riding  out  during  the 
Festival  for  Mr  Bailey  and  be 
asked  me  to  come  over  the 
next  season.  He  helped  me  a 
lot  but  we  had  a fall  out,  fm 
not  going  into  any  details, 
and  I went  freelance. 

“Chris  Broad  became  my 
agent  and  has  done  a grand 
job.  He  got  me  together  with 
Mr  Nicholls  and  he  and  his 
owners  seem  to  have  plenty  of 
confidence  in  me  which 
makes  the  world  of 
difference." 

This  afternoon  at  Ain  tree 
Murphy  rides  Court  Melody 
for  the  stable  in  the  Becher 
Chase  over  the  National 
fences  which  hold  no  terrors 
for  the  young  rider. 

“I've  ridden  over  them 
twice  and  finished  third  and 
eighth.  I was  eighth  in  the 
National  on  the  100-1  chance 
Dakyns  Boy  and  it  was  a great 
thrill. 

“We  think  Court  Melody's 
got  a good  chance.  He  was 
fifth  in  the  Scottish  National 
and  jumps  okay.  He  loves  the 
soft  . and  finished  second  on 
ground  which  was  too  test  for 
him  at  Cheltenham  last 
week." 

Watch  Murphy  and  see 
what  you  think.  Most  pros 
think  he  is  going  places  but 
with  a bit  of  the  Jopjo  blood 
in  him  it’s  hardly  surprising. 
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Victory  leap . . . Symbol  Of  Success  lives  up  to  his  name  in  yesterday’s  novice  handicap  chase  at  Ascot 

Jultara  should  put  Williams  in  the  picture 


Ron  Cox 


AFTER  four  years  as  as- 
sistant to  the  cham- 
pion French  jump 
trainer,  Francois  Doumen. 
Tan  williams  Is  beginning 
to  carve  oat  a successful 
training  career  for  himself. 
All  that  is  needed  now  is  a 
big-race  success  and  what 
better  way  to  do  it  than  sad- 
dle a winner  over  the 
Grand  National  fences  in 
front  of  the  BBC’s  cameras? 
.Jultara  may  be  iolb  oat 
of  the  hand  imp  in  today’s 
Crowther  Homes  Becher 
Chase  at  Aintree,  bat  Wil- 
liams has  targeted  this  race 
for  some  time  and  foe  eight- 
year-old  can  pat  last 
month’s  Kempton  fell  be- 
hind him. 


That  was  an  uncharacter- 
istic mistake  by  Jultara, 
who  bad  jumped  round  As- 
cot superbly  when  winning 
by  14  lengths  in  his  final 
start  last  season.  He  looks 
well  equipped  to  deal  with 
the  Aintree  fences  and  is  al- 
most certainly  better  than 
his  present  handicap  mark 
suggests. 

Young  Hostler,  winner  of 
this  race  two  years  ago  but 
absent  since  chasing  home 
Into  The  Red  in  last  year’s 
renewal,  feces  a stiff  task 
under  top  weight. 

His  stable  companion. 
Camelot  Knight,  finished 
strongly  when  third  behind 
the  runaway  winner.  Lord 
Gyllene,  in  the  Grand 
National  and  he  can  reach 
foe  placings  here.  But  he 
does  not  have  the  potential 


of  Jultara  (2.10),  who  may 
well  be  seeking  to  complete 
an  Aintree  doable  for 
Williams. 

The  second-season 
trainer  runs  Winsfbrd  Hill 
(1.0 5)  over  fences  for  foe 
first  time  in  the  opening 
Tote  Novice  Handicap 
Chase.  The  sharp  MUdmay 
track  and  decent  ground 
will  suit  this  six-year -old, 
who  has  been  well 
schooled. 

Front-runners  do  well 
round  the  Mildmay  coarse 
and  Tony  Carroll’s  Inch 
Emperor  (3.15)  ,.  will  take 
some  catching  provided  the 
ground  does  not  get  too 
soft. 

Good  Vibes  <1.35)  can 
continue  Tim  Easterby's 
successful  run  by  beating 
the  lnckless  Chai-Yo,  and 


an  hour  later  at  Ascot  foe 
Malton  trainer  saddles  foe 
probable  favourite  for  foe 
First  National  Bank  Gold 
Cup  Chase  in  Simply 
Dashing. 

Racing  off  a mark  21b 
higher  than  when  thrash- 
ing Senor  El  Betrutti.  the 
subsequent  Murphy's  Gold 
Cup  winner,  by  15  lengths 
at  Wetherby.  Simply  Dash- 
ing would  seem  to,  have 
rock-solid  credentials.  But 
things  are  rarely  as 
straightforward  as  that  in 
jump  racing. 

Simply  Dashing, . consid- 
ered best  on  good  ground 
by  hi«  trainer,  might  be 
found  out  by  foe  soft  going 
at  Ascot  In  fact  it  could 
turn  into  a stamina  test 
which  would  not  suit  foe 
fended  Or  Royal  either. 


Frazer  Island  (2JM>),  who 
put  up  his  best  perfor- 
mances last  season  when  he 
got  soft  ground,  is  sug- 
gested as  the  value  bet  at 
10-1  with  Hill’s  and  Lad- 
brokes against  the  market 
leaders. 

Richard  Rowe’s  Irish  im- 
port took  time  to  find  his 
form  last  season  but  im- 
proved steadily  and  ran 
well  over  today’s  course 
and  distance  when  nar- 
rowly beaten  by  Garnwln. 

But  for  a miBfakB  two  out 
Frazer  Island  would  have 
won  more  easily  at  Chep- 
stow on  his  reappearance. 
The  runner-up.  Prate  Box, 
has  since  franked  that  form 
and  Frazer  Island,  suited 
by  forcing  tactics,  can 
make  foe  most  of  his  light 
weight  in  foe  conditions. 


# 


Ascot  Jackpot  card  with  guide  to  the  form 


RON  COX 


TOP  FORM 


1245 

1.20 

155 

Z30 

3.05 

3.40 


Punkah 
Cod  Dam 
Sowid  Appeal 
friar  {stand 
Boardroom  Shuffle 


Punkah 
Dacha  Don 
Monarch's  Pursuit 
Aroaud  The  Gate 
Chief's! 
OMduntj 


Totting,  right-tended  trtanptercouree  of  IBnaflh  240yds  cun-in.  mostly  uphl  Sffi  fences. 
Going;  Chase,  Good  to  soft.  Hordes,  soft.  *-  Denotes  hWcers. 

Lmg  dbtenca  tratrafiera:  Simply  Dashing  (2-30)  and  Monarch's  Pursuit  (1-55}  T Eadotoy. 
Ncra  Yortattra,  , _ 

227  more  Stately  Home  (2JQ)  and  Naira  of  Our  FaBw  CL40)  P Bowen,  Dyted.  222  mire 
Gone  day  atomic  None. 

Btfafcsrsd  first  fine  Nona.  Vtamk  3.40  Patttugh. 

Figure  h brackets  alter  hone's  name  derate  days  shea  test  outing.  F.RaL 


«|  o ACH0U5WAYS  GATE  NOVICE  IfiJRDLE  (CLASS  Q 

1 110yds  £3.501  (TO  declared) 

11151  FoM  jzi)  ICS)  G McGourt  4-11-8  . 
tgy  Wm*  fffl)  J GMnd  WH  . 


i (H200|  Ft  Srtti  8-11-6 . 
SB  BtrlMm  m S &W  +-U-4. 


. Xtojonp)  - 
-S  Daameadr  SB 


nfii—  am  (HM|  M Haroram  5-n-s. 

towtt#  J Sftrd  4-1 V-5 

Sterna  J GEM  Mi-6 

Zsteatea  |F1t«)  D Mdufcoa  6-11-5 


P Zeynal  » D bn**  4-11-6 

Soyll  CaMdh  (NS)  D Wtans  4-11-0 . 


.HA  FfegenfcJ  — 

pflkh  — 

V BmkH  (7)  — 

AftwJn  — 

.QSpm  — 


Mr  S Dorset  (7)  — 

8-4  ZH feta.  9-4  fifeera  Deft  3-1  tataA  13-1  Sotaw,  KM  ttfteta  3M  BttWto, 
Bs-YI H*» 

R8M  am-  ftBhtec  ftmaheot  atari  to  MfML  rttwto 

MtBr*o^t^>^1VTi3aii9hg11.mbehirti0>^0ISp«ite8Sa^jMiCTia6^Sa 

i Mtowy: UMSbWviMlUirtralmmteimDflM B 1934.  EbMfla  Mml 
~ ' out**  2 a*  6*  of  8. 33  brtxf  a -wax  ;siaM  Sd  FWyam  Deter  Bari 

_.  to  RM.  M no  tutor  in  me.  Itateter  flat*  Son  gdfe  eat  h mtfa. 

m or  a nrtom  raatm.  maM  mkHSawca  feriaffa  raffal 

Bt-ftor  Vra  oa  aft. 


j GARDNSt  MERCHANT  HAIffiKAP  CHASE 

>3ra1 10yds  £1 0,046'(5  declared) 

2WW.  teO)nanu9-W-8 

PEW  BCBn*J  6-10-0 : ; 

f-RYMbe  9-10-0 : 


BBC1 


A 

b 

A 


Duma*  M 
SIM  MSB 
«7 


Culm.  MhML  «-« 
s Ltd  total, 


7-2tam  Doe.  B-l  Ced  ton 


EntaZn  Ukae*.  U-S&  6wtatmirtlmmdfrmflraa<WT«waM^ 


*WmkMto  II  tap  eh.  fid.  Hank  Hsadar 
tttaantoiltapch.&L 


1.55 


wnr  yarns  oftwbww  pubbmjs 

JUVBtftEWMCE  HURDLE  3YD 

2rrm  Ojds  £4.902(11  daefera? 

11  Mmmifi'iFoitaMWTaateslMW 

131  lifteawfttjwniafiw 

1 TMUtarfUinOBMinuiw  ' 


BBC1 


APMoCuy 

_P«*I 


smrMMc  ptaQP  finny  11-3 - 


7Z&  Bt*lArttoP)Bflrafcmn-3. 

hmiffaJ)l6fiUng.11-3^ 

4 MEAta^taqDWMMn-3 . 


«Mey^Ud(n7)DBndMI1l-a 
fl  S0MdANMl(2O(CQ)Afbarf1-2. 

3B32  MamSa(tl}J5  ton  10-12 

03  adtfl*p»U w.9«fi»-12 


.HARmnta  83 

BPoml  — 

AMHrim  « 


. D J 
_ A Itamo  » 
.VlkMol  7B 
_SB IBM*  - 


3-1  pmo.  7-2Hoo«dft  M 4-1 M Bam.  Sort  ifepaL  7-i  Tmlito.  KM  Ltohoafe  De 


reWSODE-nndrStaHR;, 
ohd.  ‘ 


n»«HByODA2m 

aTMltoEfttnnn.~itabkHS(l.iHdedH.lodW.oloai,M»ilSntoMi 


3i  not  MSI  (HioBiaf  feS  tort  mu  tor  to*sp*«r.  WMh  womoae  MiywMBan 

Ru.  b He  (Me  ttntadaad  M«  to  ifih  «■  «wterRaH«  imW  8 *tatoiir2BBwM  aim  Pvw 
UnU  unfan»  in  U one-me  Dorby  bqia  Thaw  to  scetoi  mate  «B>)uwito  Mr  mds  to  taw  no 
son  turn  tat  9cmoM  to.  «M  CHMs  ItoHMAn.  U dm  3 out  tin  on  km  2 oU.  «i  rf  1 1 1I  WiW  Sort 

T0tote3M  soon  dear,  m 

U,vtoeBwU«taL 

W3o*unasw? 

ai  M rlilM  to  a em.  Xd  oi  B.  9 oohM  Uid  Decort  h WeBotoy  2>>  on  hdL  Q1S8. 


A AAFffiSTMATlOMLBAiaGOai 

Am wUgif  CHASE  LBIITTH)  handicap 

2m  3M1 0yds  £25,840  (11  declared) 

TTF2-T  Sta4frOitolHOTpgrEeUtir6-TI-10 — 

11210  Or 6-11-10 

FI-103  SMfr  BOM  mite  CTPeoBBOfi-l  1-8- — 

W121-  JHM(nflALl4wfiBM1-8 

136-04  Bimtock  M (DQ  P Wto  6-10-6 

114F-1  Ito11iyMmilsAPBnsa^0-7 

12123-  ftaMltot 
33114-  ndtatolta  . 

2201-1  FnarWnd|atonRRDMB-KM 


BBC1 


.A  P McCoy*  » 
.DBridgto  ® 
C Olhiyir  67 

— I tony  M 
II  A Ftagmto  87 
...  A toitootoM 
-I  Ffin 


mvi-  ButtoiiMwrafiP7< n jawB-w-a . 

IP-223  NtotttmPte(ft&HtoHl9-10-a  - 


i^na  s 


16 
n 

BHfaF  6-2  Smpr  Ortto  Or  (tofet  5-t  JUUL  6-1  ft*  Ifene.  Are to  Tits  Art.  fratr  Hantf  12-1 
MKOfmA  2M  SHteyttoe,  25-1  WUStedWnd.  33-1  fires***  SMtaluSmo. 

RM  G0DC - Sktoy  HMSag;  Bkn  torn  4 at  M 2 m M enaodsd  noo  m Wito«»  2a  4f  hm  A ftWra 
betooSenrB  Batata*  IS.  OrBoytaHtowaft  tartiWtaton  2aA  ranoiawjs*.  Stool  W.71  MU 
aakrtotaBOdtom  2tn3dv.  Ed.toHU1MteMt«c3U.  OBBtorttolSH  SwawtototatollO. 
» 21 « snMy  Hmn (few*}. *Micfc*r.  AT  ran. rtsto etoatw «nt  6U,I*t » S»Wr 
R«  to  to  Bh.  kd  2 M ■ to  Mndim  to  m pn.  todXiB  tMtoSoiiB  Ttoai  H totoy  to4f  BBap 
:ftplgd  totted  to  ^ ' 


dLSttoJ 


Lanai 


W OtoUtofc ledtoZcu.  tMtatoten  to  toaft  attoindMiliimtoafcodan  toU SI  (tote** 
AtotoPtolito.M2toMwtoitoHStaaMa»Mltotaditeitolei^adtotaaLAnitoTi» 
fito  llato  ns  s 2 tu,  tap  no,  M « 7.  a Mto  Onto  Cuum  a Boga  to  aw  ed.  Gd.  earn  Wo* 
Cheat tafcr.  U 9k  Wnf2Mto 

BatoMi»aiHtOatolBtotoitfl3(ia.geirJ 

SteotoSeten:ft!»*ffl*4  toL  SDB1  GaM9.  M 


o R HURST  PARK  WWICE  CHASE 

WiU3  2m  £6,808  (5  declared) 

nmjGftnic-ii'-a 
IBHSDW7-I1-0  _. 
D»RCut«7-11-3  — 


/tin- ; 

200-121 
/»» 

21214-  WtoBto(2Sf«ltoHKn«/a6-li-3 
BdOagsil-lO  BcaMoaarfb.  11-4  W*to  flood.  7-SOtefsSeiio.7-l  I 


r7-JM . 


PBdt  — 

.6  DtnmMteN 
— I d Mcidc 


^PbmB  M 


d tot  14-1 


■r»mtotratfO*p»«2rn4tmMGmOB>to 

u^iiMlvmWAS^totomraadto4Mltoridto«a>itoWtoMonto2ndoM.t* 
bemrf  toMBltotii  aOetmm  to  nwea.  OtftL  Ptoto— mwt  fetMto  tod  9ft  onaa  ■ntafafla 
team*  BFSS.  beatnafiwon  Em  by  n tewto  U*  Junto  to.  U.  toe  A ctaar  2 to  mStomgM 


fefl.4JmM6.iac 


t totoraCMHtoi  ZBiutM  SMt. 


BATE  HANDKAP  HURDLE 


f3m  £5^17  (6  declared) 

1 m«2 

2 TWM 

3 033-25 

4 23/T2- 

5 122221  lw  Of  dir  FMwTMJPaMO  4-10-12 

f 'M05PillistfSD9nGHtoiid9-10-0 

MkK  0-4  CnoeJto  3-1  Uban  Potter.  4-1  Htos  Desisa  Una  H Our Fatawr,  13-2  CBon  SR.  1 2-1  Pasu£ 
Htaiatai-GltoM:HRaiM«ltoiBbl2ouL  Mat  ia.htoadtono  ohm  Beto  andsfS.i*IMnd 


COURSE  SPECIALISTS 


is  has 


ItoSt 


KEEPING  TRACK 

0891  222  + 


COMMerTARY 

RESULTS 

771 

781 

772 

773 

783 

774 

784 

0891  222  780 
0891  222  790 

ASCOT 
AJNTBEE 
CATTERICK 
MARKET  RASEN 
AtL  couftSBS  coMMetttmr 
ALL  COURSES  RESULTS 

C«1* COST  SOP rw  tot  «r  to Tto  T» ** 

TfoGuardlan  ^iwteractive 


joflnm 

APHoCoy 

ESA 

Awgira 

CLtoRfen 

PMta 


KB  215 
77  Z73 

w m 
w a 
n a as 

SB  143 
B Wi 


*121 
*42J2 
■3554 
•4  66 
.1027 

>3155 


TWnna 


w tons 


LmIS 


HE 
IMtaAto 
■Pita 

nr 
j« 

DE 


a as 
81  1B3 
ffi  15« 
51  234 
B3  175 
SB  114 
36  16.7 


-0JQ2 

■133 

+646 

■KL74 

-24^2 

-4643 

•2254 


Aintree  with  form  for  televised  races 


RON  COX 


TOP  FORM 


1.05 

i . . 

1.35 

Good  Vanes  (nb) 

£10 

jm*a 

Z45 

Moby  tOner 

3.15 

tech  Emperor  (tap) 

3.50 

LflstbfiSon 

Storm  Run 
Ctarf-Yo 

Man  tap) 

Matey  Miner 
loch  Emperor 
NnowtaJ 

couse  cf  Him  ndh  260yds  run-in.  Fast  couse  ufth  sharp  bends 
i:  Left-ftarated.  trtangdar  course  of  2Jtm  nffli  494yds  nr- In  Fences  have 
been  modfted  but  sin  provkto  s&ardilng  test  cf  Jumprg  abfity. 

Goliie:  Good  to  Soft.  * Denotes  bankers. 

long  dMaim  fi—iine  Sen  Urage  (3.15/  U Ooombe.  Dorset.  2 35  mte. 

Sown  day  ttoam  None. 

Batoned  or  wfeonut  fbtt  tkne  None. 

Figues  in  brackBts  after  horse's  name  denote  days  Once  tost  outing.  F.  Bat. 


^ ^QgTOTC MOW££  MMUC&P  MSE 


2m  £10,406  0 declared) 

tess&rtti  mi-id 


BBCM 


212133 

/IMF  Stew  Brto(l)Pr*f«fc  7-11-4 T I 

<ho?i  sanm^cami-i^3 fi 

to  RM(W(D)KWtoA  8-10-13 C 


HD-16  KMpIktel 
411P07 
1-0135 
F-6251 
K26-3 
XPWi 


a 

•eo 

SP 


. UCMKht)  6-10-13.. 

6-10-11 £ I 


BAtteuM  — 


Ulteucr  5-10-7 

1)W54Hmn7-ftHi 


flltemdtw  (9  ffi 

B Ftmflt  — 

V SHtey  - 


m M»D  UcCaM  7-10-3 

15-3  Sun  ftn  1D0-30  Hartegin  Dima  5-1  SBnnore.  7-1  Motes  H,  M BamBtxny.Keeplteb 
Md.  10-1  nmordMl  16- 1 ttew  taa.  35- 1 T«naw». 

ram  one  - BnMMmy:  5-1  itotor  0*.  dased  «hw.  itddn  M watenrd  in  ru.  id  & H tow 
BfieMV  Wnt*  A Bansri  2m  « imp  6n  Stem  Werto  88t  iitf  I2to.  Wtofl  3 W.  wary  <tow  a*  Md  b* 
<ma  tewn  M 2 nut  la  nca  mi  by  Ti%n«iv  Tta  « OtoaHwi  2«  4l  m eft.  Gd  Stewne;  Haadm  4 to  led 
snoot**  to.  tto  Ffltoobr  i flnlhead  * QitaartmlM  41  hooch.  Ed  totohtotow  end 
(tints' at  7uitotenSa>lHM«CitoMt3n3i»di  fk>-SJll«rierteM:t**r)MID(telEnps.  rout 
26  38  belted  SuAb  Ste  el  Sntam  So  nw  rdh.  Bd-Sn.  WM  tab  HhWw  tav  w*wrl2  trt.  5h  a(  6 19 
bound  CnMba  Batewd  flSnttcrt  ai  a bon  trie.  Hi  UsUen  tft  led  tu  oil  he«  m eA  tee  rtteterifttobt 
U>MHBMtamur(E«r  A Gtf- ftn  ButoipHB  Ctow  Hwtoyto  ewCWnaSto.  motwefau.  to*  ft  2 
■ MM  UfeBKra  s NMurj  2m  iwr  top  Ma.  6U-  Twourtteoe  flebnd  k>  rate  and  Mr  no  pan  h m taw  ftr 
Ttnaar « Bangor  an  II  bop  Ue.  Gd 


Io  CSTANIfY  LEISURE  CHlifflBnN  NEH) 
■OwHAfffllCAP  HURDLE 

2m  iiOydaEiO, 406  {7  declared) 

Tmaa^OMa  7-1  ?-0 MrS 


BBC1 


-ti-11 , 


* 87 
•» 
89 
88 
87 


}0)TE*tate  5-11-7 G 

ENHMB5-VU3 C 

Shwon  6*10-5 6 

HaiO-iO-3 JBKmnta  86 

iGoirttioS-iO-S  SopW.  Metal  (5)  K 

jMCkadVtw.  5-2  CW-Yo.  4-1  Earn  Lsto«i$.  il-S  Sarltarta.  8-1  FlmgEstft  9-1  Gottngo  14-1 

Ud  sparffcg  4ft.  cto  to  dwen  M.  hear  Asm  a at  Wnfc*  2m  3 neap  toe. 

- — MadodL 

2 ailed 

...  .. 

Bawm20bapltt.Gd-ta 


Gd  ttti-ttc  Hmtmm  mem  Ate 


O *fl  CROwniei  homes  bkhb?  handicap 

mat  I W CHASE  (over  Katfonat  Gome) 

an  3f  £23, 673  (12  declared) 


BBC1 


3,673  (12  declared) 

5W32-  Yang teoflar (3dfi  Mte  {Bf}Nl«ton-lteMB  10-11-10 C Mart)  BB 

U513-2  DwtM(lodyn(nFWiata5*10-0 T JMorpfcy*  68 

GPS-2  SaanUSteMg(13|(B^0Mc0DtorS'TC-0 B Jatemt  87 

553M  Wterttadn(tflllltainrt5-10-0 J R Kmagb  86 

2R2-44  Samlradttrpl)  m C Htoto  &-1IW) G Btedky  M 


HOD  SrPetor  toy  pa^Utorawtt  ID-10-0 

413-35  SMto  El)  B)P  HdBb  6-1M 

/2«3-fa*toditotaC^Nr^a*tei  n-KWJ  — 

24006-  D*kymBte{tl7|NTefcnriteW  12-10-0 

2211 -F  JjamPtePHIMIawa-HW) . 


■ (14  Ms  Ltafcrasan  1HM . 
mat  ftfitaBrgsqusPs^o-HMi . 


ItoCBsnwm*  N 

R totot  77 

C UMBflytl  82 

B Tbemtoii  3 at 

S BMteW 

R Bdteny  « 

fi  Tony  78 


Mtey  iMSafldeEeara  0-2  Jttera.  6*1  Yrutg  Hesta.  Santo,  7-1  Swmnna.8-i  Cow  Uttflr.  Canto 


row  sure  - Vm«  hhbh:  touniM)  ni  onot  amu.  sndrf  & 3MMm0M>  TbriWfl  toiwatn  3ttea> 

aiBdCrartltoidyiHiBiti.  agate  I3ti  W2W4  wi  adc>5i6lMtoli8tetoflOew«M»ia»  il  imbck 


ltoBMW6au7lwati  Sami  Crtoalwaafl3alKapiftarMatelW|toHMdwr  brat  25ft  lainv 
Mrf36  27TWnltoieian  a ftantfitetateflAnterto^fiJMi*  fid  MmBneCTBiMkam  aacka 
ItoMy  6»  if  17.  B MW  Baton  ltt»  * *1*  to  II  hetedt-  Bd.  4dtanc  to  «M  M a lha  12®  io  tarn  nm  b) 
(teW'&ttesaMaKewrn’Jnibcapcb.  Sd.  IbwniColtoonKPtosdSm.  tetudi  to  BMtanbaipntedap* 
la  M8i  In  raa  tot  W loo  Jawte  a Udoada  tanZMawpeh-  S6  Wtaa  Bar  UtaMittr  at  to  12»  fl  nee  wt  or 
BdsUa  ■ tasro  a»  O lap  eh.  6d 


2.45^  WNKE  hurdle 


2m  47  £3,630  (5  declared) 

11-1  W»»atorri4)  (ft  Dt«»wai  5-11-5 

04-2  HMM*m?»sSSntoB-11-0 

60-20  Btaa Own (M)CBkvM 5-11-0  


JatManteBD 


0-53  San  CtoBnpefQTEansby  5*11-0 a Thornton  (3)  83 

54«3  UttoteWBErptBa/lRDtartfeS-IM ScpUa  r~  ' " “ “ 

M3  tteyiBna.  5-1  fear  Dam.  5-1  EJnspar.  7-1  UtecU»gEan&  5-1  Sn  Daototo' 


3 ^ ^SHTTW  HANDICAP  CHASE  (amateur  riders) 


»2m  61  £6,746  (7  declared) 

IIW  Pink  GiB  (14)  UHanmnd  10-1 V10. 

124J-2  mearatM>B(M)pnUaairtiMl-iQ ta  0 IteHto  I 

1-10 Ik  J DzzM  | 


IBCI 


FUB3-  Wb  taqnftr  (M  OT  P Httote  8-11- 

3524B-  toDitoyCo¥(mPMoa«rO-ll-5 tor  B P Mdbtiy  (7)  88 

13PJ1  tea  Emponr feO)A  Cato  7-11-3 Hr  M AmatepMO 
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McRae  has 
the  world 
at  his  foot 


Robert  Kitson 

talks  to  the  driver 
and  his  boss  on  the 
eve  of  the  RAC  Rally 

I AMPAGING  through 
| the  Oxfordshire 
tcountryside  in  a 

_lSubaru  driven  by 

Colin  McRae  is  enough  to 
make  anyone  a born-again 
rally  man.  Biblical  accounts 
of  the  road  to  Damascus  tend 
not  to  mention  a stretch  of 
muddy  gravel-strewn  farm 
track  near  Chipping  Norton, 
but  vrbo  cares?  It  doesn't  do 
much  to  encourage  the  path 
of  righteousness  back  home 
down  the  M40. 

Hurtling  straight  at  an  un- 
yielding stone  wall  at  1 OOmph 
tends  to  scatter  peripheral 
sporting  considerations  such 
as  tobacco  advertising  or 
Uncle  Bernie's  bulging 
Christmas  hampers  to  the 
winds.  Talent  like  McRae's  is 
rpi lying’s  raison  d'etre.  Rare 
is  the  trembling  back  in  his 
passenger  seat  who  fails  to 
return  without  respect  oozing 
horn  his  overalls. 

If  McRae,  as  he  must  if  he 
wants  to  become  world  cham- 
pion at  the  expense  of  the 

favourite  Tnmmi  Malrinwn, 

wins  the  RAC  Rally  starting 
In  Cheltenham  tomorrow  and 
ending  there  on  Tuesday,  it 
will  seriously  test  the  faith  of 
his  boss  David  Richards,  a 


Catterick 


man  recently  ascended  to 
motor  sport's  firmament.  The 
45-year-old  Richards,  chair- 
man of  Prodrive  Ltd.  which 
supervises  the  Subaru  opera- 
tion, is  also  the  new  chief  ex- 
ecutive of  Benetton’s  Formula 
One  team  in  succession  to  the 
flamboyant  Flavlo  Briatore. 
Divided  loyalties?  It  is  hard  to 
imagine  Him  turning  down  a 
weekend  in  Monte  Carlo  In 
favour  of  72  hours  standing 
ankle-deep  in  frozen  mud  in  a 
Scandinavian  forest. 

Richards,  who  halls  from 
North  Wales,  insists  he  can 
manage  both.  Watching  him 
pull  into  a farmyard  on  the 
estate  at  Great  Tew  neatly 
reinforced  his  argument  that 
motor  racing  can  learn  from 
its  country  cousin  in  matters 
of  accessibility. 

“Formula  One  has  this 
great  mystique  about  it  but 
it’s  in  danger  of  becoming  too 
distant  from  reality,"  he 
claims.  “When  that  happens 
you  not  only  alienate  your  po- 
tential audience  but  also  your 
commercial  partners. 

“Rallying  is  at  the  opposite 
end  of  the  scale:  you  can 
touch  it,  feel  it  you're  part  cf  j 
it.  If  we  can  introduce  certain  f 
elements  of  that  back  Into. 
Formula  One  and  apply  some 
of  its  [FI's]  professionalism 
and  image  aspects  to  rallying, 
both  will  benefit” 

Those  who  know  Richards 
speak  of  an  acute  business 
brain,  well  suited  to  the 
power-broking  aspects  of  Fl. 
He  can  also  boast  a first-hand 


Rallying  to  the  cause . . . Colin  McRae  has  to  win  next  week 


contribution  to  a world  cbam- 
pi  unship- winning  car,  having 
been  Ari  Vatanen’s  co-driver 
in  1981,  and  his  subsequent 
business  rise  offers  encour- 
agement to  all  would-be  junior 
tycoons  willing  to  brush  up  on 
their  map-reading. 

As  a teenager  he  wanted  to 
be  a pilot  and  was  cm  the  verge 
of  accepting  an  RAF-s pan- 
sored  scholarship  before  opt- 
ing for  the  heady  excitement 
of  an  accountancy  firm  in  Liv- 
erpool. It  at  least  gave  him  the 
chance  to  get  Involved  in  dub 
rallying  and  the  upshot  was  a 
contract  as  Tony  Pond’s  co- 
driver  once  his  stint  In  Liver- 
pool was  over. 


The  'demands  of  a young 
family  eventually  prompted 
him.  to  stop  competing, 
shortly  alter  he  and  Vatanen 
enjoyed  their  Joint  success, 
and  start  up  his  own  motor 
sport  consultancy.  The  initial 
lacking  was  provided  by  the 
tobacco  giant  Rothmans,  and 
Subaru’s  current  sponsorship 
by  555  demonstrates  how 
hard  bis  company  has  found 
it  to  kick  the  habit 
Richards  is  careful  to  dis- 
tant himself  from  the  current 
ftirore  but  is  reluctant  to  be 
typecast  as  just  another  corpo- 
rate smoothie.  “There  have 
been  days,  weeks  and  months 
in  my  life  when.  I’ve  wondered 
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WOOD  HOUSE  NOVICES’  HANDICAP  HURDLE 

2m  £2,479  (10  declared) 
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BgOtog:  11-4  Oqanai.  3-1  Ftrn*d  UghL  S-1  Mdtatow.  Nwraree  Moesr.  6-1  Basso.  10-1  Pafta 
flbnan.  20-1  Mf  Sironttah.  BAttavt 


E»Shedta>nn^J1taT)47«Bm  6-10-0 

BtoWiaingto  rnqNB paB  4 -1<H> 
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Oval,  righthanded  track  oMXm  with  250yds  run-in. 

Going:  Good  to  soil  ★ Denotes  Winters. 

Long  ifistance  MweBora;  Fine  Spirt!  (1.25)  N Lampard.  Devon,  309  rules. 
Sewn  day  wmors  None. 

BBtAernd  or  vkoned  tkst  tfcna:  None. 

Rgures  In  tractets  alia  horse's  name  denote  days  since  test  outing.  F/Iat 


4 A TATTERSALLS  MARES'  ONLY  H0VK£ CHASE 

I AsWV2m  41  £3,795  (4  declared) 


04-483  MdnMamhal 
w-  oahnaanMi 


R Jhlmwi  6-10-10 K 

m r UKtan  7-10-10  J 


213P3-  tar  Bay  pi^  TO  H 6-10-1Q B 

« 0P.1I-  SprtogflaH  Hhjm  (Z1Q|  5 Enters  6-10-10 ■' 

BottoE  4-7  RacrBR,’.  11-4  Mta  Moaore.  7-1  Owns  Oast,  14-1  StmgfWfl  taw. 


^ M25PUJesrON  SRliMG  HANDICAP  HURDLE 


» 2m  311 1 oms  £1 , 774  f7  dedared) 
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ggcOKSORT  TRAVEL  NOVICE  HURDLE 


2m  51  noyds  £2,705  (n  declared) 
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CLUGSTON  HANDICAP  CHASE 

2m  1 1 1 1 0yds  £4.560  (4  declared} 

mty-  toT™ft(aseiflM1s*aBss9-i2-c 
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g 00  CLUGSTON  NOVICE  HANDICAP  CHASE 
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g^ggwsrnwE  of  directors  ‘national  hunt  novice  hurdle 
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Trainer  watch 


towns  tairtno  Hair  firet  ran  lor  e mu  trtonar  twhj — Mnme  1 .05  Uster  Horn.  N Hemtawi  o M 
Canadn.  3 15ttrDTkjj.j  Johnson  sjPMooney:  350C»nnnr  un.  Mate  Rmfeto  bMis  Clfea. 

Ascot  l?  <5  Bicsr*  feflbuuy,  K CWngrtoffe  to  R Stun,  ft^yana  Urea  U SttiBe  id  (i  Henfesffi,  Rj|Qi 
CettSi  Dans  Sim*  ic  DWans;  ZadUdo.  L Ciman  lo  D nchdsn. 

Csttortcfc  ? OG  Um  Sang.  U itiyns  to  IV  Stoier  1 30  Or  Hinottedi.  M ifcrj  id  W Slaty.  Freatam  Of 
Toy  J E|R n Mrs u ft/jeter. 3 lOSprtng  leaded. D Nofen bF  JeAr. 3.45 EaBeswhUdai, BSaantoR Fshey. 
■Mur  Row  IjSCateriay.  OtataritoJMacifle.  Menw  Wn,  SO*&teF*irtir.NE8r«n  D W*  to 
JAIoi.l  J&PDIni  Reyis.  CTtasrBniaJCulfc. 


PHOTOQFWPH;  FRANK  BARON 

what  the  heh  was  going  to  hap- 
pen next  You  need  to  believ© 
in  yourself  have  long-term 
plans  and  build  up  a loyal 
group  of  people  around  you." 

McRae,  world  champion  two 
years  ago,  bas.had  a famninaly 
prickly  relationship  with  Rich- 
ards, who  likens  the  successful 
“moulding”  of  the  Soot  to 
“bringing  up  your  own  kid". 

Life  is  Less  complicated  for 
McRae:  he  has  to  win  the  RAC 
no  matter  what  Msdcinen  does. 
If  he  succeeds  and  the  reigning 
champion  fade  to  finish  in  tiy» 
leading  six,  they  will  both  have 
63  paints  and  McRae  will  win 
the  tie-break  by  having  five 
wins  to  Makinen's  four.  ■ 


Sailing 


Smith  beats 
EF  Language 
barrier 


Bob  Fisher 


LAWKIE  SMITH  and  the 
crew  of  Silk  Cot  con- 
tinue to  write  a new  dimen- 
sion Into  Southern  Ocean 
sailing. 

Having  beaten  the  world 
record  for  a 24-hour  run, 
449-26  nautical  miles,  they 
continued  at  breathtaking 
pace  yesterday  to  pass  Paul 
Cayard’s  EF  Language,  the 
winner  of  the  first  leg  of  the 
Whitbread  Round  the 
World  Race,  and  move  into 
fourth  place  on  the  second 
leg  from  Cape  Town  to  Fre- 
mantle. They  have  now  cov- 
ered 1,040.3  nautical  miles 
in  60  hours,  an  average  of 
17.34  knots. 

Gonnar  Krantz’s  Swedish 
Match  holds  an  impregnable 
276-mile  lead  from  Knot 
Frostad’s  Innovation  some 
650  ndles  from  Fremantle. 
Silk  Cut  will  be  hoping  to 
catch  Paul  Standhridge's  To- 
shiba in  the  last  thousand 
miles  bat  the  chances  are 
slim;  Standhridge,  a former 
Smith  crewman,  was  match- 
h is  old  skipper  mile  for 
and  had  140  In  hand. 


Results 


Rugby  Union 


CLUB  MATCH:  Edinburgh  Acta  Proa  XV 
45,  David  SoM  XV  BO. 

Golf 

WOULD  CUP  15  CaroUMi:  nwt»  uouond- 
inand  •caret:  280  S Africa  (E  Bs  6S/W 
Wtaatnor  71);  Franca  (M  Parry  70/J  Van  ds 
Voice  70).  282  Zimbabwe  (T  Johnstone 
07/M  MctShiliy  74];  AuumslJB  |W  Hltey  720 
Hughes  71);  Cotombla  (G  Mondoza  6S/J 
Amaya  70)  . 284  New  Zealand  (14  Long  TS/ 
G wane  701.  28S  South  Korea  (CtKri 
Kyung-lu  73/Part  No-souk  72).  288  Argen- 
Una  (J  Co ceres  BSJJ  BeroixB  74).  2BO  Ns- 
mthla  (T  Dooda  73/S  Van  dv  Merwo  78): 
Japan  (T  TasHma  74 M Fuji®  74).  282 
OanmoiL  (T  Bjom  72/K  Storgaard  BO).  28B 
Paraguay  (F  Franco  82/R  F rates  73). 
DUNLOP  PVMOI1X  TOUBMAWaMT  (MJ- 
yazokl.  Japan):  Second  roaanf  laartrra 
(japan  unless  stated):  1 38  T Watson  (US) 
70.  65.  1S8  C Parry  tAu*>  08.  68.  Atone 
142  J Maria  Olaxabal  (Sp)  73.  69:  □ 
OartC  (08)  72.  TO. 

“nw  (Bangtato): 

134  M Cunning  (US) 


65:  K Hla  Han  (Bunnal  67.  87:  KWtokor 
(Scot)  66.  BBi  C PlapMI  (Thai)  64  70.  Atom 
148  S Yate#  (Seal)  GB.  71 . 

PGA  BUROPSAH  T0U8  OUAUFYBW 
SCHOOL  (Spain):  Louidlna  ••aarwl- 
roomd  soMW  (GB/Ire  union  stated): 
nmifubnlnai  138  A Tillman  70,  68.  138 
A Stoiz  (Aus)  72. 67)  M Oavtc  W,  70;  M Plitz 
(Rn)  70.  69:  P GoWIng  71.  GS  140  A 
Sandywall  70. 70:  P Nyiman  (Swb)  08. 72;  Q 
Furey  73.  68;  C Van  Oar  Valda  (hW»)  TZ 
08;  A Baal  69.  7i:  M Bla«*«y  tsl  0#:  P 
Unhail  (Sp)  73. 67. 441  M Flanianen  (Piny 
73,  GG;  M Utebw  (Neth)  73. 6KO  Ellaseon 
(Owe)  73,  66;  D Thomson  71. 70;  B EWter 
(AuQ  71, 70- 142  A Wan  71. 71. 14*  □ Ray 
71,  72:  & Clam  75.  GB;  J fflekarton  75. 68;  J 
Ro&mson  73, 70:  A Cieror  70, 73:  F Howioy 
7i.  72:  S Ootid  71.  ns  S Bennett  75,  «:  M 
Plummer  74.  69.  144  D Blert  (S«uia)  73. 
TZ  R Rnees  JUS)  71.73;  M Pondvtea  (Fr) 
71.  73.  p Way  71,  78f  A Oapp  73.  71;  M 
Lamwr  (Swal  70.  74;  J Santa  (Alfl)  73. 
71 . 145  B Nalson  (US)  74. 71;  A Pwcay  78, 
67;  P Softon  71, 74;  J Hawteswortli  73, 72;  R 
(.pa  74,  7f;  S Afltar  (NZ)  78.  Oft 
Su  lluipn  Sacond  round  postponod  until 
today  Because  at  watertoggod  (airways- 


Johanssonsuff ers 

and  Sweden  slip 


PER-ULRIK  Johans- 
son, weakened  hy  - a 
dizzy  spell  that 
required,  medical 
treatm^it  after  he  hit  a 64  in 
the  first  round,  returned  to 
the  Ocean  Course  to  help 
Sweden  defend  their  lead  in 
the  second  round  of.the  World 
Cup  of  Golf  at  Kiawah  Island- 
But  a double-bogey  seven  at 
the  7th,  after  six  opening  pars, 
immediately  followed  by  a 
bogey  four  at  the  8th  meant 
that  Johansson  and.  his  part- 
ner Jofihdm  Haeggtuan  slipped 
from  three  under  overnight  to 
three  behind  the  new  leaders 
Ignacio  Garrido  and  Miguel 
Ang^  Martin  of  Spain. 

*7  still  don't  feel  great  and  if 
I don't  think  i can  play  on  I 
wiQ  pull  out  and  Jet  Joakim 
go  for  the  individual  title,”  he 
said  after  yesterday’s  round. 
“If  s scary  because  nobody's 
been  able  to  tell  me  what  it  Is 
yet  I started  fading  incredi- 


bly tired  on  the  ccmrseT^^ 

day  and  then  it  just  got  «wse 

once  I was  ip  the  clubhouse^ 
■Tm  going  to  try  to  get 

through  today's  round  hut  in 
not  going  to  get  PUM«d  m 
because  I’m  not  sure  about 
my  energy  faveL  My  health 

has  to  come  first” 

Johansson  did  birdte  the 
9th  and  with-  Haeggman. 
round,  in  66  on  Th0^^^’ 
reaching  the  turn  in  34  the 
Swedes  were  still  lying  111 

third  place  at  14  under. 

Garrido  covered  the  front 
nine  in  31  and  Martin  — who 

was  dropped  from  5fopeJ 
Ryder  Cup  side  for  failing  to 
faiire  a fitness  test  — in  34,  as 
Spain  marched  from  nine 
under  to  16  under. 

Garrido,  with  brs  father 
Antonio  (winner  in  1977  witn 
Severiano  Ballesteros)  as  his 
caddie,  then  had  his  surth 
birdie  of  the  day  at  the  382- 

yard  10th. 


padraig  .HaJ£o^°i!roSd 
PaulMcGinley  second 

upfromjomtagh^bolesto 
on  15  undo:-.  With  nine 
play.  McGmley^^  six 

sajSstf--* 

^^^iith^twani  35s  and 

his  coursa-record 

“der 

Pa^dBroadhurst ^lo$t 
men  BiDadhux^  % ^ 
third  bogey  on  the  lQth _ne 
was  two  under  and  James 
under, and  they  were  12 
adrift  of  Spain. 


Elementary  for  Watson 
but  Jumbo  looms  large 


David  Davies  hi  Myozskl 


TOM  WATSON,  winner 
of  only  two  tournaments 
since  1985,  leads  the 
Dunlop  Phoenix  event  hers  In 
southern  Japan  after  36  holes. 
Yesterday's  six-under-par  65 
moved  Watson-san  to  seven 
under,  135,  and  he  leads  the 
Australian  Craig  Parry  by 
oneshoL 

The  overnight  leader  Retief 
Goosen  is  among  those  on  137, 
anrl  Jumbo  Ozaki.  Who  haft 
won  this  event  for  the  past 
three  years,  is  four  behind 
and  far  from  out  of  it  Watson, 
when  asked  what  he  bad  to  do 
to  win  this  event,  said: 
“We've  got  to  get  rid  of  Jum- 
bo. Sayonara  Jumbo." 

Watson  drove  “as  well  as  I 
can",  fulfilling  the  premier 
requirement  on  this  claustro- 
phobic tree-lined  course,  and 
owed  much  to  a tip  from  his 
caddie  Bruce  Edwards,  who 
noticed  that  his  boss's 
shoulders  were  too  open  at 
the  address. 

But ' the  American  got  his 
inspiration  from  a very  differ- 
ent shot,  a punched  eight-iron 
at  the  5th.  His  drive  finished 
in  a divot  on  a severe  down- 
slope  and,  he  said,  “10  years 
ago  1 would  have  had  no  idea 
how  to  play  If*.  Since  then, 
though,  he  has  moved  the  ball 
back  in  his  stance  and  he  was 
able  to  use  a three-quarter 
swing  and  dJp  the  haD  “quail- 
high,  like  Lee  Trevino”  to  six 


Cricket 


feet  “That,"  he  said,  “made 
the  round  pleasurable." 

Lee  Westwood's  phenome- 
nally good  form  of  the  past 
three  weeks  has  fled.  ‘Tm 
shattered,’’  he  said  yesterday 
after  a 72  left  him  on  a three- 
over-par  145  and  in  Joint  36th. 
"After  being  in  contention  for 
three  weeks  the  mental  strain 
has  got  to  me.  rm  finding  con- 
centration difficult” 

The  consequence  was  a 


through  the  green,  followed  by 
a series  cf  quite  indifferent 
shots  around  and  on  it 

He  was  level  par  for  the  day 
when  he  came  to  the  13th.  only 
325  yards  long  but  with  a green 
tucked  away  at  the  end  cf  a 

sharp  dog-leg.  It  is  driveable 
but  foe  tee  shot  has  to  be  hit 
over  a smah  forest  and  a 
greereside  bunker;  Westwood 
failed  to  get  over  the  sand.  The 
bah  was  plugged,  too,  and  he 
only  just  got  it  on  to  grass  and 
could  not  save  par  with  the 
chip. 

He  missed  a rare  drive  at  the 
13th,  was  deep  In  foe  trees  and 
even  deeper  after  his  second 
shot  ricocheted  among  them. 
That  cost  him  a double-bogey 
six  and  be  did  well  to  came 
back  with  birdies  at  the  next 
two  holes.  He  had  a chance  of 
a third  at  the  long  18th  but 
missed  from  eight  feet,  leav- 
ing the  putt  short 

Darren  Clarke,  according  to 
his  coach  PeterCowen,  is  suf- 
fering from  “fat-finger  syn- 
drome”, all  feeling  and  touch 


seeming  to  depart  the  body 
for  no  apparent  reason. 

Clarke  prefers  to  think  that 
he  has  lost  his  sense  of  tim- 
ing, and  his  condition  was 
summed  up  at  the  563-yard 
4th.  He  hit  a big  drive  and 
even  bigger  three-wood  to  15 
feet  But  the  eagle  putt  did 
not  even"  get  dose.  ‘It  must 
have  finished  two  feet  away, 

said  the  still-exasperated  Ul- 
sterman afterwards. 

Jose  Maria  Olazabat  after 
his  first  round  of  73,  had  asked 
his  manager  Sergio  Gomez  to 
look  up  the  times  of  flights 
home.  “He  has  only  done  that 
once  before,  at  a US  Open, 
and  then  he  was  quite  right 
we  missed  foe  cut,"  Gomez 
said  This  time,  though,  Olaza- 
bal  had  three  birdies  in  his 
first  seven  holes  and,  although 
he  was  one  over  for  the  back 
nine,  his  69  left  him  on  level 
par,  the  same  marie  as  Clarke, 
and  joint  15th- 

Severiano  Ballesteros  was 
joint  83rd,  II  over  and  out  of 
the  tournament,  after  a 
second-round  75  for  a total  of 
153.  He  now  has  only  the  Ca- 
sio World  Open  next  week  to 
fulfil  the  promise  he  made  to 
himself  that  he  would  win- be- 
fore the  year  is  out 
• The  PGA  European  Tour 
Sdhool  has  been  extended  by 
24  hours  to  Wednesday  after, 
torrential  overnight  rain  in 
southern  Spain  forced  play  to 
be  abandoned  on  the  San 
Roque  course,  one  of  two 
being  used. 


Waugh  twins  in  full  cry  under  floodlights 


STEVE  WAUGH  teamed  up 
with  his  twin  brother 
Mark  to  keep  Australia  on  top 
of  foe  second  Test  against 
New  Zealand  in  Perth  yester- 
day, but  he  warned  the 
game's  authorities  that  a 
strike  by  Australia’s  leading 
players  next  month  remains  a 
possibility. 

The  Waughs  shared  a 
fourth-wicket  partnership  of 
153,  only  their  third  century 
stand  together,  to  steer  Aus- 
tralia from  71  for  three  to  235 
for  four  at  the  close  of  the 
second  day,  In  reply  to  New 
Zealand’s  217. 

However,  Steve  had  greeted 
the  arrival  of  the  South  Afri- 
can tourists  by  confirming 
that  their  one-day  interna- 
tional against  Australia  on 
December  4 might  be  the  first 
to  be  affected  by  the  strike 


IjPOA  TOUR  CStOP  (Las 
lute  tan  (US  uni  am  mated):  48  N 
koper,  J Inkster  j Qeddas;  D Attdrounr.  L 
Hackney  (OB).  70  D Popper;  H KobarosM 
I Japan).  71  S SMntiauor.  D Richard;  M 
McCann;  R Jones;  L Davies  (GB):  B Bur- 
ton; A Nutates  (GB):  L Kane.  72  C 
Women  S King:  L Neumann  |Sn);  C John- 
son: T Green:  K WsM  (Anal;  A Sarenrmum 
(Sural:  P Hurst-  78  K Tucnenac  K Robbins. 

Tennis 

AT*  WORLD  POUSUia  CHAUPtOM- 
SHIP  (Hartford,  Conn);  RooMf-roblm 
Hotal  Tub  Vtetora  Oiatel  I Fw 
rtenUP  OtebiuMi  (SA/US)  M M Know 
lesSD  Nestor  (Baiumes/Cen)  0-3. 6-7,  t~5: 
J Utan>  Heertitei  |N*h)  be  M Bho- 
(MiftUL  Pans  (India)  8-3.  8-3.  Otran 
Onoupi  S LwteH  OTJrtan  (Can/U&)  tt 
D Jatinsan/F  Montana  (US)  B-O.  3-8, 6-3,'T 
WamArMge/H  Vatehnb  (Aus)  bt  R 
Losch/J  Stark  (US)  6-3,  6-7, 7-6. 
OIIIOBAHK  TOUR  (Wrexham);  Meal 
rteitei  fhielui  1 14—  (Hants)  M P Hand 
(Berks)  6-4,  6-9;  J Leya*  (Combs)  M W 
Hartal  (Middx)  4-6, 6-1.  6-4;  A Udmer. 
son  (Durham  5 Ctetratand)  M M Coombs 
IES3*X|  6-2. 8-1;  H Weal  (Hants)  bt  C Ed~ 
morula  on  (Lancs)  6-3,  6-1.  feral  tlnter. 
Layne  « Balm  6-4,  o-4;  Wear « McPTkw- 
90*6-2,  W. 

(Sas- 


action  threatened  by  the  Aus- 
tralian Cricketers  Union. 

“We  have  not  decided  to  go 
on  strike  yet,”  he  said,  ex- 
plaining that  foe  ACU  would 
vote  on  a proposed  ll-day 
strike  next  month.  ‘It  is  still 
our  last  option." 

The  South  Africa  manager 
Alan  Jordaan,  whose  16-man 
squad  includes  a black  Afri- 
can for  the  first  time  in  tile  20- 
year-old  fast  bowler  Makhya 
Ntini,  said:  “Well  be  there  on 
the  fourth  and  If  the  opposi- 
tion arrives  weH  play.  Our 
players,  are  happy  with  their 
relationship  with  the  United 
Cricket  Board  [of  South  Af- 
rica] and  it’s  for  the  Austra- 
lian players  to  sort  out  their 
problem  with  their  board. 
We’ve  divorced  ourselves 
from  their  stance." 

The  Waughs  made  history 


sw|  M E Erbova  (Ct)  6-3.  6-3;  L 

(Durham  a ctuwland)  be  N Woodtxnm 
(Norfolk)  6-3,  G-a  J literaw  (Rua)  bt  J 
White  (NorthH«)  6-0.  6-1:  L Internal 
(Wans)  Or  Z Gatopanca  (Hun)  6-Z  6-4. 
tomHtai  Mk>  bt  P arid  ns  3-3.  8-3; 
Lntrawi  tn  Latbnar  8-4,  6-2. 

WTA  CHASS  CHAamONStOPS  (Now 
York):  ti— tn  total  ■ pi«n«  (FrTbtU 
rtnfllB  (SwftzJ  6-5. 2-6, 7-6;  H Trantet  (Fr) 
WlMajoU{Cro)7-fl,7-fl. 

WOMBPS  OHM  (Thailand):  Owrta 
•w*  B Dngwir  (Rom)  bi  C Morartu 
(US)  6-3,  6-0:  H Itao  fStavxlO  W S 
KtelnovB  (Cz)  6-3.  8-4;  D Von  Hoora  (Ball 
H L Courtols  (Bel]  6-8.  6-1. 

BasketbaH 

MMi  Atfonte  70.  NbwYorX  ICO;  Detroit  87, 
P«tteM  83;  Dallas  87,  GoWan  State  1W 
lot);  Houston  1S7.  Toronto  87;  Mldrauftaa 
83.  Indiana  100-  Phoenix  89.  Chicago  83: 
Sacramento  97.  Utah  B5. 

Chess 

WVTOT6ANKA  WUNMA8TGRS  [B«- 
grado):  Bond  Sawn  J LfluBor  (Pi)  X.  v 


Kramnik  (Rial  Jfc  B Gotland  (Balarus)  X.  V 
Ivononuk  (Ukrj  JC;  L LJubotevtc  (Tug)  o.  V 
Anand  Qndla)  1;  A Shlrev  (So)  1.  K Geor- 
Btov  (Sul)  ft  A Balvankr  (Slavon]  1.  a 
Kovocmlc  (Vug)  a Banal  Bghta  Kovaco- 
vlc  0.  Oettom  i;  others  drawn,  r tara 
Anand,  hrattohuk,  SMrov  sat  Getfond 
Kramnft.  Lautler  oat 

Cricket 

ratar  mr  (Monoii);  hm  wn  u 
8®  (M  Aiapaou  106,  S Joyasurlya 
KwnvtJIa  «#).  ir«fla 
gjgfspi.  N Monola  ST). 
StoCOHD  TBJT  (Perth):  TccqihI  dm 
717  (C  IfcteflfiTSTcXS 
58.  A Parora  3ft  Warne  4-83,  S Cook  2-38 
M Kosprawtez  Z— 40.  p Reins)  2-4C).  a 

TOUR  HATCH  (Canturtofi);  Hrat  <Wyz 
£?**  A W Adams  7Bno  r 

Samuels  65)  v Northern  Titans. 
fflUil'l  ■l.l'l  SKSUk  SMmv  (womid 

gwjjjrr  s*®  woraf^iM  ^ ondSSX 
JBSreST*-1*  361  ‘R  w.  o 

SUPWUkOnT  URIRS69  Cap e Town 

Wntf  day}:  Western  Province  <t-2  v Qg. 
jvaiifl-  Ratantteu  Free  state  Zil  (h 

jyg^gfryp1  Grtitata  WM 
13-ft  8ta  UMtetora  Border  Z76-T  ra  Whtta 
C.  PStrydom  61)  w NuaL  Port  — Lrteilii 
Euutoni  P/tMnos  283  (M  Hayward  S5no  L 
Wasikarana  5ft  Wlllan»Z£)VtolSSd. 

Ice  Hockey 

J®11-' 0.  Bcdfala  5:  Florida  i.  CaL 
^ Nm»(  Jwsey  S,  NY  bOanclors  t;  ot- 
S!  J;  2:  PWUoteputa  o.  son 

ta?4 3:  Las  Arum, 
ha  4,  Chicago  3;  Vancouver  4.  PnoanST 

Real  Tennis 

tata  (Aus)  bt  F RUppein  (idte)  ^5," 

Sailing 

HjE*"  eouno  THE  WORLD 
standlnga  (a* 

sasaffivas 

argjr  (Nath)  978J9.  wuneiaun. 


at  foe  Waca  by  taking  advaj 
tage  of  foe  rule  change  ttu 
allows  floodlights  to  be  use 
In  Test  cricket  when  ba 
light  would  previously  hav 
stopped  play  half  an  hour  h 
fore  the  scheduled  close. 

Mark  hit  86.  including 
142-yard  straight  six.  to  en 
his  lean  run,  and  Steve  pro 
ited  from  being  dropped  t 
the  New  Zealand  captai 
Stephen  Fleming  on  40  I 
reach  an  unbeaten  79. 

Meanwhile  India  labours 
to  293  for  four  in  reply  to  Si 
Lanka’s  369  on  a tedious  thir 
day  of  the  first  Test  i 
Mohali,  enlivened  only  b 
two  heated  exchanges  bi 
tween  foe  umpire  Srinivasa 
aghavan  Venkataraghava 
and  Sri  Lanka’s  Aijuna  Ran 
tunga.  Navjot  Sidhu  groun 
out  131  in  eight  hours. 


Sport  in  brief 


Ice  Hockey 

Superleague  is  to  h 
allegations  of  mi 
during  and  after 
ham's  Express  Cup 
home  to  Ayr  on  Wi 
writes  Vic  Botchelde, 
The  Scottish  Eagle 
amid  claims  of  raucc 
“Sf  ^ P^s^yers  and  i 
alike.  An  incident  i 
park,  where  an  Aj 
allegedly  struck 
wai  also  be  investi 
■was  not  detained  in 

Rugby 

l^eds  rugby  union  a 
clubs  have  come 

lhe  ban™ 

Rbgny  dub  Ltd.  J 
Thursday’s  vote  by 
ciubs  members  to 
k*eover  by  foe  bus 
Caddlck,  who 
to  develop  a rugby 
°u  a site  near  Head!: 
Snooker 
McKenzie,  the  cl 

TTlXO  /*P  1L  _ m m 


^ UUW 

yesterday  w 
i™®  Minister  ex 
surprise  and  disai 
Govemmen 
« snooker  with 


ship  than  Formula  Oae. 
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SPORTS  NEWS  21 


Robert  Armstrong  sees  some  rays  of  hope  for  Clive  Woodward's  young  side  as  they  prepare  to  meet  the  All  Blacks,  the  overwhelming  favourites  at  Old  Trafford  this  afternoon 

Realistic  England  search  for  a silver  lining 


England  today  free 
the  ultimate  chal- 
lenge of  playing  an 
Alt  Blacks  side 
widely  acknowl- 
edged as  the  most  complete 
rugby  machine  ever  to  set 
foot  on  these  shores.  Some  of 
the  most  gifted  performers 
the  game  has  produced  — Jo- 
nah Lomu.  Christian  Cullen. 
Ian  Jones.  Craig  Dowd  — will, 
in  their  distinctive  and  fre- 
quently devastating  way.  set 
England  problems  that  will  I 
test  their  commitment,  fit- 1 
ness  and  tactical  acumen  to  1 
the  outer  limits. 

Clive  Woodward's  young, 
inexperienced  side  are  play- 
ing at  home  — well.  Old  Traf- 
ford almost  counts- as  home  — 
but  the  foil  burden  of  public 
expectation  rests  on  the  All 


irge 


| Blacks,  who  are  favourites  to 
win  by  a margin  of  20-30 
points.  Within  the  past  seven 
days  crushing  victories  over 
Ireland  (63-15)  and  Emerging 
England  (59-22)  have  shown 
that  All  Black  power  .is  an 
awesome  reality  which  con- 
tinues to  set  ground-breaking 
standards. 

It  is  a measure  of  the  All 
Blacks'  perfectionist  outlook 
that  their  coach  John  Hart 
dismisses  the  hype  that  sur- 
rounds each  fresh  triumph 
and  instead  focuses  sharply 
on  areas  of  perceived  weak- 
ness. England  for  tbeir  part 
are  now  in  a far  more  reaiis- 1 
tic  frame  of  mind  than  they 
were  during  the  build-up  to 
their  dismal  drawn  Test  with 
Australia  at  Twickenham.  In- 
stead of  ill-judged  fantasy  talk  1 


Buoyant 
Brooke 
emerging 
as  pick  of 
All  Black 
locks 


Robert  Armstrong  on  the  second-row 
whose  free-wheeling  style  developed  when 
he  played  Gaelic  football  back  in  Auckland 


Robin  brooke  is 

one  of  an  exclusive 
minority  of  multi- 
capped  All  Blacks 
who  represent  the  unyielding 
heartbeat  hidden  underneath 
the  famous  black  shirt  and 
silver  fern.  A versatile  ball- 
player with  a spectacular 
workrate  in  the  tight  and  | 
loose,  the  30-year-old  Auck- , 
land  lock  brings  an  invigorat- 
ing Joie  de  v tore  to  his  play,  a I 
spirit  that  chimes  perfectly 
with  the  free-running  style 
that  New  Zealand  have  un- 
leashed on  the  world  this 
year. 

The-younger  brother  of  the 
All  Blacks'  No.  8 Zinzan. 
Robin  developed  his  instinct 
for  self-expression  and  his 
free-wheeling  sense  of  fun 
playing  Gaelic  football  with 
Irish  friends  in  an  Auckland 
competition  during  the  early 
Nineties.  He  does  not  know 
whether  he  has  Irish  ances- 
tors — “Zinzan  is  the  one  who 


looks  up  the  family  tree"  — 
but  says  his  experience  with 
the  round  ball  has  greatly  im- 
proved his  passing  and  all- 
round coordination. 

Arguably  Brooke  is  the 
most  dangerous  Test  lock  in 
loose  play,  frequently  popping 
up  in  the  back  division  to 
throw  out  a long  miss-pass  to 
the  wings.  His  marauding  ten- 
dencies have  been  stimulated 
by  Zinzan  who,  of  course,  also 
enjoys  dropping  goals.  Rob- 
in’s two  World  Cup  tries 
against  Japan  in  1995  were 
the  first  double  scored  by  a 
New  Zealand  lock  in  an  Inter- 
national for  59  years. 

'The  days  when  a Test  lock 
was  a big  cumbersome  guy 
who  could  simply  push  his 
weight  in  the  scrum  are  over.” 
says  Brooke.  “Once  the  ball 
gets  into  open  play  you  must 
have  a wide  range  of  skills 
and  operate  as  a complete 
player.  I’m  not  one  of  the  big- 
gest locks  In  world  rugby,  so 


about  "an  exciting  new  side" 
which  included  a highly  risky 
five  new  caps,  the  selectors 
have  recalled  two  trusty 
front-row  forwards,  -Darren 
Garforth  and  Richard  Cocker- 
ill,  who  earned  their  interna- 
tional spurs  on  last  summer’s 
demanding  tour  to  Argentina. 

Whatever  reservations  one 
may  entertain  about  a rather 
callow  back  division,  England 
certainly  have  a more  street- 
wise appearance  In  the  scrum. 
It  would  be  reassuring  to  see 
the  big-bitting  Tim  Rodber 
return  to  the  back  row  once  he 
proves  his  fitness  but  for  the 
moment  England  possess  a 
Test  pack  with  enough  creden- 
tials to  go  to  war. 

If  Woodward  can  quietly  set 
aside  his  bizarre  policy  of, 
picking  untried  youngsters 


Simply  on  the  basis  of  their 
club  form  and  concentrate  in- 
stead on  identifying  players 
of  genuine  long-term  Test 
pedigree,  whose  dub  form 
may  be  variable,  then  Eng- 
land may  yet  develop  a side 


the  Likes  of  Cullen  and  Lomu, 
who  plays  his  first  Test  in 
more  than  a year. 

England,  though,  will  look 
mainly  to  last  summer’s  suc- 
cessful Lions,  Jason  Leonard, 
Martin  Johnson,  Lawrence 


England  have  a more  streetwise 
appearance  . . . a pack  with 
enough  credentials  to  go  to  war 


that  excites  the  imagination 
in  the  run-up  to  the  1999 
World  Cup.  As  matters  stand, 
talented  newcomers  such  as 
Matt  Perry  and  David  Rees 
have  a rare  opportunity  to  pit 
their  wits  and  skills  against ! 


Dallagtio,  Richard  wm.  Mike 
Catt  and  Will  Greenwood,  and 
to  the  former  England  captain 
Phil  de  Glanvifle  to  dig  deep 
and  come  up  with  the  perfor- 
mance of  their  lives.  Only  if , 
those  men  who  have  proved ! 


their  mettle  in  the  southern 
hemisphere  build  a strong 
platform  of  control  that  unset- 
tles the  All  Blacks  win  the 
rest  of  the  England  team  get 
the  chance  to  exert  signifi- 
cant influence  on  the  game. 

Woodward  has  rightly  de- 
clared that  England  must  go 
out  to  win,  not  merely  to  con- 
tain their  opponents  in  the 
hope  of  achieving  a respect- 
able  result  Victory  may  seem 
an  improbable  target  for  a col- 
lection of  individuals,  same  of 
whom  bartly  know  one  an- 
other. Yet  it  is  worth  recalling 
that  England  were  given  no 
chance  of  beating  New  Zea- 
land in  1993  before  tbe 
remarkable  15-9  triumph  at 
Twickenham.  Now,  as  then, 
the  All  Blacks  fail  to  fire  on 
ejgbt  cylinders  when  their  pri- 


mary possession  is  severely 
disrupted,  hence  their  early 
hesitation  against  Ireland. 

England  have  to  be  pre- 
pared to  engage  in  guerrilla 
tactics  at  every  scrum  and 
line-out,  their  traditional 
areas  of  strength,  and  risk 
conceding  penalties  in  rela- 
tively harmless  areas  of  the 
field.  When  Garforth  spoke  of 
“playing  right  in  their  feces” 
it  was  evident  that  be  felt  tbe 
AH  must  be  prevented 

from  crossing  the  gain  line; 
England's  forwards  need  to  de- 
stroy opposition  ball  at  source 
wort  so  forestall  tbeir  rhythm. 

One  tpnds  to  agree  with 
Woodward  that  getting  away 
from  the  inert  atmosphere 
that  prevailed  at  Twicken- 
ham last  week  may  help  Eng- 
land to  wash  the  Australia  de- 


bacle out  of  tbeir  system.  The 
57,000  fens  who  will  fill  Old 
Trafford  can  play  a starring 
role  in  turning  that  famous 
ground  into  a cauldron  of  pat- 
riotic emotion- 
"Passion?  That's  what  it's 
all  about.”  said  England's 

manager  Roger  Uttley.  who 

shared  In  the  North’s  cele- 
brated victory  over  the  All 
Blacks  at  Otley  in  the  late 
Seventies.  “You  can  feel  the 
passion  of  the  players  when- 
ever we  have  a team  talk. 
They  want  to  get  out  there 
and  show  their  ability.  I have 
no  doubt  it'll  come  through 
on  the  day.”  For  the  sake  of 
England's  pride  in  the  white 
shirt  one  trusts  that  Uttley  is 
right  and  the  bookmakers 
will  be  crying  into  their  beer 
this  evening. 


On  the  loose  . . . Robin  Brooke's  instinct  for  self-expression  will  be  evident  today  when  he  and  Ian  Jones  pack  down  for  a world-record  31st  time 


the  change  in  the  line-out  laws 
which  allowed  lifting  gave  me 
the  chance  to  compete  against 
the  bigger  guys. 

“South  African  and  Austra- 
lian locks  are  generally  big- 
ger than  the  AH  Blacks  and 
that  means  the  new  laws  are 
definitely  good  for  us.  Once 
the  line-out  job  is  done  I can 
often  get  around  the  field 
quicker  than  the  big  guys, 
which  is  quite  a bonus.  I’m 
not  really  a specialist  but  I 
! like  to  think  I cover  most  as- 
pects of  the  game  pretty  well 

“John  Hart  [the  coach]  al- 
i lows  us  sufficient  training 
time  to  bring  out  the  best  in 
ourselves.  He  talks  well  with 
the  players,  debriefs  us  after 
every  game  and  communicates 
directly  with  a wide  range  of 
people.  He  lets  you  know  exact- 
ly where  you  went  wrong  and 
when  you  did  well,  which  is 
invaluable  for  each  individual. 
If  the  player  makes  a mistake 
it  doesn't  matter,  but  if  he  does 


it  twice  in  the  same  game  it 
does  matter. 

"John’s  philosophy  is  that 
15  guys  have  a great  deal  of 
skill  which  they’ve  shown  in 
dub  rugby  and  provincial 
rugby,  so  why  not  do  the 
same  In  Test  rugby?  Just  go 
out  there  and  enjoy  it" 

Brooke,  at  fit  Sin  and  17st 


‘The  days  when 
a Test  lock 
was  a big 
cumbersome 
guy  who  could 
amply  push  his 
weight  in  the 
scrum  are  over* 


21b,  is  a powerful  figure  in  the 
formidable  All  Black  front 
five.  If  his  fellow  second-row 
Ian  Jones  is  a renowned  line- 
out  specialist,  Brooke  plays  a 
major  role  in  the  hard  graft  erf 
the  scrums  and  rucks  with 
clinical  precision  as  well  as 
jumping  at  No.  2 in  the  line- 
out.  He  has  locked  with  Jones 
in  30  Tests,  a world  record. 

“The  majority  of  the  lead- 
ing five  nations  have  very 
good  locks,"  Brooke  points 
out  *T  respect  them  all  and  I 
always  look  forward  to  play- 
ing against  them.  John  Eales 
[Australia]  Is  right  up  there 
with  the  best  he's  a fantastic 
player  with  a superb  range  of 
sIttTIr,  though  since  lifting  be- 
came legal  a player  like  my- 
self finds  it  easier  to  stop  him 
completely  dominating  tbe 
line-out 

“I  also  rate  [England's] 
Martin  Johnson  very  highly;  1 
came  up  against  him  in  the 
1993  Lions  Test  side  and  also 


in  the  Barbarians  team  last 
year.  He’s  a big  man  but  he’s 
very  mobile;  he  does  a lot  of 
good  tight  work  and  he  puts 
himself  about  a great  deal  1 
saw  him  playing  on  TV  in  the 
three  Lions  Tests  against 
South  Africa  this  summer;  it 
was  fantastic  to  see  the  Lions 
beating  the  South  Africans  on 
their  own  shores." 

Brooke,  a self-employed 
builder  by  trade,  was  dogged 
by  usuries  in  his  early  career 
but  has  largely  avoided  them 
since  be  started  -earning  seri- 
ous money  as  a fUDy  profes- 
sional AH  Black  in  the  1995 
World  Cup.  He  stfll  regards  de- 
feat by  toe  Springboks  in  the 
final  as  his  worst  moment  in 
rugby,  but  in  a Test  career  that 
spans  six  years  and  33  caps  as 
well  as  many  appearances  for 
the  New  Zealand  Maoris,  the 
AH  Blacks'  1996  triumph  in 
South  Africa  remains  an  expe- 
rience difficult  to  surpass. 

“On  this  tour  we  see  the 


England  Tests  as  probably  toe 
hardest  games,  but  the  mid- 
week fixtures  are  also  a bit 
like  Tests  because  of  the  inter- 
national players  who’ve  been 
selected.  I think  that’s  the  way 
the  Rugby  Football  Union 
wanted  it  but  there  is  a dan- 
ger in  packing  every  side  we 
meet  with  Test  players;  toe 
character  of  future  tours 
might  have  to  change,  with 
very  few  fixtures  scheduled 
outside  toe  official  Tests." 

It  is  a tribute  to  Brooke's 
determination  that  he  has 
emerged  so  dynamically  from 
the  intimidating  shadow  of 
Zinzan.  who  made  his  Test 
debut  five  years  earlier.  The 
younger  Brooke  responds 
with  an  easy  laugh  when  you 
remind  h im  that  Zinzan,  33  in 
February,  will  receive  a 
golden  hello  of  about  £200.000 

a year,  from  Harlequins  when 

he  parts  company  with  toe  All 
Blacks  after  a decade  of  wear- 
ing toe  black  shirt 


PHOTOGRAPH:  TOM  JENKINS 

“Nowadays  a Jot  of'soutb- 
em  hemisphere  players  are 
coming  here  to  play  for  toe 
English  clubs.”  he  says.  “In  a 
few  years’  time  toe  AH  Blacks 
j might  even  come  back  here 
and  find  themselves  up 
against  an  aU-Kiwi  England 
side  or  a team  full  of  South 
Africans;  I gather  English 
soccer  has  much  the  same 
problem  since  a lot  of  over- 
seas players  became  involved 
in  the  Premiership.  The 
styles  and  traditions  that  for- 
eigners bring  into  English 
rugby  are  bound  to  rub  off  on 
the  game  over  here  and  trans- 
form the  way  it’s  played. 

“Someone  like  John  Mitchell 
[England's  assistant  coach],  for 
instance,  would  want  to  stamp 
his  authority  as  a coach,  but  I 
believe  a happy  medium  be- 
tween toe  respective  styles  of 
nations  In  the  two  hemi- 
spheres needs  to  be  achieved. 
Everyone  has  something 
special  to  contribute.” 


Weekend  fixtures 


(SJJ  untesa  stated) 

|a-t  = alf-ttckei) 

Football 

FA  CARLING  PREMIERSHIP 

A Villa  v Eve  non 

Blackburn  v Chelsea 

Derby  v Coventry 

Leicester  v Bolton 

Liverpool  v Barnsley  ... . ■ — . 

Newcastle  v Southampton 

Shefl  Wed  v Arsenal  ■ 

Wimbledon  v Man  utd 

Tomorrow 

Leeds  v West  Ham  (4X1) 

PA  VASBr  fianond  1 unwiti  Dunston  Fed 
Brewery  v Atherton  LK  Seetuun  RS  v 
Cheddorton;  RasMndaM  Utd  v Tow  Law 
Tic  W Auckland  Tn  v Curcon  Ashton: 
Armtnorpa  Won  v Danatoy  Utd;  N Ford  by 
Utd  v Murton;  Pantries  Newtown  v Brigs 
Tn;  Warrington  Tn  v Poultan  vie  Kid*- 
grovs  Ath  v BrodsMKlh;  Nartwtcti  Tn  v 
Buracougm  Stockton  v Sheffield:  Moseley 
v Jamw  Roofing  BoKton  CA:  ThecMey  v 
Borrowash  Vic  Chester-Le-Street  v Bli- 
lin$ham  Tn:  Cfllheroa  v Gufcrtwoush  Tn: 
Bndlington  Terriers  v BIDInghem  Syn:  Dur- 
ham C v Markka  Utd:  Newcastle  Tn  v Bir- 
Stall  Utd;  Friar  Lane  OB  v WedneADeM; 
Baldmera  St  Michaels  v Arnold  Tn  Spal- 
ding IM  V Mlrriees  BlackoWnc  Barwell  v 
Boston  Tru  Knypersley  Vic  v Stamford 
AFC;  Ely  C v Worcester  A»:  Oadby  Tn  v 
tktnrtch  utd-  Staveley  MW  v Wroxnanr 
Btoxwfch  Tn  v Dtsa  Tn;  Rocestar  v Hteton; 
Hudmafl  Tn  v Stoutpart  Swtfls;  Ashford  Tn 
(Mkktx)  * Uttehampton  Trr  Deal  Tn  v Gt 
Wakenng  ftvfK  Shorffham  v Sudbury  Tn 
Basildon  Utd  v Edgwara  Tn  Potters  Bar  Tn 
V wtilaaaWe  rn  Feuerawin  Tn  v Banstosd 
Ath:  Braintree  Tn  v Concord  Rnjpa;  Pmco- 
havan  ft  Tetaseombe  v Chatham  Tn  Har- 
wich & Paritaston  v Folkestone  Imrtota; 
Chipstead  v Barking:  Met  Police  v Tooting 
ft  MlBftem  UR*  Hillingdon  Bor  v Brook 
house:  Hemal  Hempstead  v Wfck;  Cam- 
bertsy  Tn  v Cortntnian:  Brache.  Sparta* 
Halstead  Tn:  Sawbrtdgeworth  Tn  v San- 
fold:  Burgess  Hirt  Tn  * Cabbie >vJ:  Sud- 
bury  Wndrsv  Ftectorel!  Hilt  Bowers  Utdv 
BuoUiuftam  Tn;  SorttmOoS  v (Kudbrldge 
Tie  Ariesey  Tn  * Waltham  Abbey;  Herne  ' 
Bay  v Langey  Sffis;  Avfftey  v Burnham: 
Ramsgate  v WealdMOM;  wumjoume  TVn»  | 
Gosport  Bor.  EMors  v Chard  Tn:  PauRon 
tore  v RortWewn:  Chtpprsnri^Tn  v An- 
dover  Tiverton  Tn  v MangotsfleH  Utt 
Brioport  • Bridgwater  Tn.  Mmfov 
tangorind  Tn  Thatcham  Tn  v Martov; 
BAT  Sots  v Bodmin  Tru  Lyiffington  v se- 
merton  Hth  Harlequins:  Emtolalgn  v 

nwuUDUU-  COdFBWk*  Chel- 
tenham v Qaieehead:  Halite*  v Hertford: 
Kayes  v Nortiurtch:  Hednetfwd  v «**D*l 
raw/rninster  v Ketteriivff  Morecambe  v 
RusMan  ft  DmondK  SvUItlPon 
bridge.  Stevenage  v Famfioniuflh:  WWUng 
v Telford:  Yeovil  vWoklnjk 
ARHOTT  INSURANCE  NORTKWttl 
icibho.  nib  Easlngioii  CWM  v Sou- 
dgn;  Northallerton  v Penritm  FTTM  Maujcaa- 
tte  v Morpeth  Tn  S SlUelds  v Crook  Til 
leaQUEOF  WALES  (230fr  Catnaas  Vnys 
uon  v Welshpool;  fthyf  v Porthmadog. 


NATIONWIDE  LEAGUE 
First  Division 

Bury  v Sunderland 

Crowe  v Stockport  ia-t) 

Man  C v Bradford  C 

Norwich  v Oxford  Utd 

Nottm  Forest  v Charlton 

P.ort  Vale  v Shed  Utd  . — 

Portsmouth  v wolves  . pogBSSSI 

QPR  v Huddersfield 

Reading  v Ipswich  - — — 

Swindon  u Middlesbrough 

Tranmere  v Stoke  - — — 

Tomorrow 

West  Brom  v Birmingham  (1.0) 

Second  Division 

Blackpool  v York 

Bournemouth  v Carlisle 

Bristol  C v Wycombe 

Grimsby  v Burnley 

Luton  v Walsall  

Millwait  v Chesterfield 

Northampton  v Watford  (a-t) 

Oldham  v Brentford — 

Southend  v Bristol  R&ts 

Wigan  v Preston  (a-t) 

Wrexham  v Plymouth 

Third  Division 

Brighton  v Cardiff 

Colchester  v Lincoln  C 

Darlington  v Cambridge  Utd  - — 

Doncaster  v Rochdale 

Exeter  v Shrewsbury 

Hartlepool  v Barnet  - 

L Orient  v Notts  Co  — .—  - 

Macclesfield  v Hull 

Peterborough  v Mansfield 

Scarborough  v Rotherham  ■- 

Swansea  v Chester 

Torquay  v Scunthorpe 

HYMAN  LEAGUE;  Premier  PMahw 

Chesham  v Httctun:  Oufwtch  v Dog  A Rea 
Enfield  v Harrow  Bor.  Gravesend  & N v 
Walton  ft  Worsham;  Hendon  v Boreham 
Wft  tftyfendgs  * Wngstorear;  Oxford  C v 
Cartftanon:  Rurileei  v B SurtfortL  St  Al- 
lans v AyJmbutr-  &ute»  Ukt  v.Bastng- 
Moke:  Yeading  v Bromley.  »**:  Atxngcon 
Tn  v Wokingtiem  Tn:  AWe**twt  Th  v 
Thame  Out  Barton  tors  * Mtfdgwftaafl 
Utt  BUtericay  Tn  v Wembley:  Bognor 
Regis  Tn  v LBfllfierheaa:  Cheroey  Tn  v 
Ftomtortt  Croydon  v Staines  Tn;  HantpCT 
vBerkhamMedTn:  Layton  Pen  vMotety 
Lbcbridge  v Gray*  Atft.  wnyttfeefe  v Ufor- 
(teoa  Tie  non  rf  Eg  ham  Tn  1 ChaHotf  St 
pffirc  TdOury  v Bedtotd  Tn.-  Vftndaor  & 
Eton  v WSvenhoe  Tn:  Wltham  Tn*  Che- 
ahunt  Croydon  Am  v E Thunvts 

(Ad:  Epsom  ft  Ewell  v Corinthian  CaSvtfs; 
Homcfturch  v Soutnall-  Lewes  « H&rim* 
TruTrino  Tn  IM 

NORTHERN  COUNTIES  EASTLEAOW 
Premier  PhrMam  Esdeshtll  UM  v 
Til  Giasshoughw  ^ * Pw»tfro<2  Cols; 

HaBam  * Stfby  Tm  HafflekJ  Mam  * Osseo 

AIK  Matty  MW  v Peering  Tn. 
■fMHUUUt  LEAGUE  Bros  Hngra  v De- 
tfefonvsle:  Buckie  TreSle  v Rothes.  Ciaeh- 
naaiddin  v Nairn  Co.  Cove  Rngrs  * lis- 
stertouffi:  Elgin  C v Keim:  Fresersi^ft  v 
Forres  Blech.  Huffily  v Fmt  WiBam:  Penn- 
mac  v Wick  Ac. 


BELL’S  SCOTTISH  LEAGUE 
Premier  Division 

Celtic  v Dundee  Utd 

Dunfermline  v Aberdeen : — 

MotherweH  v Rangers 

St  Johnstone  v Hibernian 

Tomorrow 

Hearts  v Kilmarnock  12.01 : 

UMBONO  lEAOUb  Premier  DMWk 

Accrington  Stanley  v Bishop  Auckland: 
Alfretcn  Tn  v Lancaster  Bamber  Bridge  v 
Coiwyn  Bay:  Fnddev  v Barrow:  Guseiey  v 
Charley:  Hype  Utd  v Leigh  RMI.  Marins  v 
Altrincham;  R3dctttte  Borough  v Blyttl 
Specaro:  Runcorn  » QaliffiBorougH;  Spon- 
itymoor  v Boston  utd:  Wrarfwo  utd  v 
Emley.  nm  DMAb  Ashton  Utd  * Harro- 
gate Trc  Bradford  pa  v Stocfcsbridge  PS. 
Bkpaon  v Gretna.  Congleton  Tn  v Whitby 
Tru  Eastwood  Tn  v Gt  Harwood  Tn:  Lincoln 
UM  <r  DmyteooK  Traflord  v Fame y GsfBc: 
Whitley  Bey  v Maucck  Tn:  Whton  Alb  v 
FArton;  Workington  v Seiner  Tn:  Woriowp 
Tn  v NaUterfleicL 

DR  MARTENS  UWHK:  PiauAu  Dhr- 
tafmc  Bern  v Nuneaton:  Cambridge  C v 
Gresley  tore,  Crawley  To  v Burton  Altr, 
Forest  Green  v Atnarstons:  Hastings  v 
Bromsgrove:  Kings  Lynn  v Dorctiester, 
Merthyr  v Ashforn  Tn:  Rotftwell  Tn  v St 
Leonatds:  SaUsxjry  v Weroeaktr  C;  Sit- 
ungbounw  v GtoucesKr  C;  Tamworth  v 
Halesowen.  Miflasid  CMtiom  Bedworth 
Utd  v Wlabecn  T it  Blfaton  Tn  v Bracwey 
Tn;  Btokenall  v SMBord  ftngrs;  Cotby  Tn  v 
Sheoshod  Dynamo;  Evesham  Utd  v Stour- 
bridge: Grantham  Tn  v Solihull  Bor.  Moor 
Green  v HincAlay  Utd:  RC  Warwick  v 
Bedduch  Utd:  Suttcn  Coldfield  Tn  * 
Raunds  Tn:  vs  Rugby  v Paget  Rngrs. 
SeotfaMti  Dhritfoo:  Chetmslofd  C * Trow- 
bridge Tn.  Ctoderiotd  Tn  v . Fisher  Ath 
London-  Ctrenoaster  Tn  v Havanl  Tn;  Dari- 
iord  v Clevacon  Tn:  Margate  v Faieham 
7k  Mtnmort  AFC  v Wateriooville;  Ton- 
txtoge  Anges  v Newport  1I0W):  Weaion-S- 
Mare  v Enth  & Btfvadwa.  Weymouth  v 
Baidock  Trc  WWney  Tn  v Bash  lay 
N-W  COUNTIES  LEAGUEi  Bret  Dhr- 
Moa  Blackpool  tors  v Wharton  ColUar- 
itstt  Holker  OB  tr  Maine  Boat  Gtcssop  NE 
« RamsbOBom  Ute,  Prescot  Gables  v Haal- 
mgdftn;  Salford  C v Sf  Helens  Trc  Vauxhall 
GM  v Darwac. 

bOHftWI-g  DIRECT  LEAGUEi  Proodar 
DMtire  Bidtfcro  v Cal  pa  Tn:  Brkslinglon 
v Odd  awn:  Keynaham  Tn  v Barnstaple 

S-fi  COUNTlZS  LEAGUE 
MitahBi  GiUingham  <i  L Orient:  UlUwall  v 
Norwich  C:  Portsmouth  v camortoge  Ittr 
So aflwnd  Wd  * Arsenal.  PniWunait  OPR 
v TottEdlum.  Saeoad  DMtfoo;  Bamtf  v 
Oriotd  tn*  Bngmun  <r  Southampton;  Cd- 
=nasre:  Utd  » Srenllcrd-  Ttaenham  v 
Bristol  Rvre.  PoaTpooedt  Wycombe  v 
Bccrnetnuuth  Cap-  Third  rouneb  Chari- 
ton Air  v Fulham:  Luton  v Swindon:  West 
Ham  v ipwein  PiwtponiKfc  Reading  v 
natfcra. 

IRISH  LEAOUE;  Preitfer  DMatom  Aros 
v Pwadown.  Gietiaron  v Coleraine:  6len- 
reran  v Baliymera;  Lmliald  ■ Crusaders; 
i Omagh  Tn  v CKRonviPe.  Hrdi  Bailyciare  v 
; Banger-  Qinganncii  Santa  » Carrtefc 
; Lame  v Daailery  Newry  * Limavady  Utd 
i fai  NATIONAL  LEAGUEi  Premier  Dhr- 
kshxc  oerry  C v Si  PStncka  Ath  (7JO|: 
totkenm  C r SnotMuma  f-SB)  Toator- 
mr.  D-jadOk  v Cork  C |3.15>. 


| SCOTTISH  LEAGUE 
j First  Division 

I Ayr  v Airdrie  __ — — 
I Dundee  v Gr  Morton  - 

Falkirk  v Raitti 

Partlck  v St  Mirren 

Stirling  v Hamilton 

Seoond  Division 

Clyde  v Inverness  CT 

Clydebank  v Livingston 

Hast  Fife  v Stranraer 

Forfar  v Slenhousemulr 

Queen  of  South  v Brechin  — 

Third  Division 

Albion  v Cowdenbeath 

Arbroath  v Alloa 

East  Stirling  v Berwick 

Quean's  Park  v Dumbarton. 
Ross  County  v Montrose 


Rugby  League 

NATIONAL  CONFERENCE  LEAGUE: 
Premlar  DMatoee  Askam  v Woototon 
IZftOf  Dudley  Hill  V Lelgn  Minora  {2 SOI: 
Lock  Lane  v Heworth  (20k  Mayfieic  v 
Beverley  l2.Dk  Oldham  St  Annas  v Walney 
Central  (ZOk  Wigan  SI  Pats  v Sadtfeworttr 

12.0) .  PuNpunwh  Egremom  v Wigan  Si 
Patricks:  West  HuD  v SaddMwortn 

fm  PHristem  East  Leeds  v Eastmoor 
(2UJ;  Leigh  East  v Outton  (2.0):  MHord  v 
Backbrtx*  (2301:  RedlfiH  v MU  ton  (230); 
Shaw  Cross  v ThomhfH  (20):  Wigan  ft 
Judes  v MMdgreen  (2JJ).  Puetpiaiadr  Bar- 
row  Island  v Eastmoor. 

Seoond  Ptviaiewt  Hull  Cockers  v Crass- 
flelde  (20);  London  Stats  v Dodworth  (20): 
Normanton  v Dewsbury  Moor  (20):  York 
Acorn  v Ecde^  (20). 

lee  Hookey 

SUPBtLEAOUb  Ayr  V Cardltt  (230):  Baa- 
Ingstoke  v Sheffield  (230);  Nottingham  tf 
> Newcastle  17.0).  Tommow  Bracknell  v 
NottlnghBRi  (201:  MaMftestw  v NewcasDe 

16.0) :  Sheffield  v Cardiff  (230). 

BRITISH  NATIONAL  LEAGUB  HfS  v 
Kingston  (7.0J.  Patel oy  v Guildford  (7JJ|; 
Slough  v Murrayfteld  (6J0K  Tertord  v 
Petarttrougn  (730).  Temorroen  Guild- 
lord  v Tertord  (BX);  Kingston  v FBa  1930); 
Murraynetd  v Paisley  (6301:  Patertoorough 
v Slough  (8.15).  I 

BaskiHiaH 

BUDWE»at  LEAGUE:  Crystal  Pataca  v 
Newcastle  (7301:  Worthing  v Manchester  . 
(6.0).  Toaormwi  LomkHl  Towsjb  v to- 

UN^&UJ.  TteOPHYi  Thames  Valley  v Gtr 
London  L (8  0);  waflont  v Birmingham  | 

(7SO).  ir  Cnesiar  v Derby  (530);  ' 

W afford  v Worthing  (630). 

RATIONAL  LCAOUE:  Nape  R«aDI*- 
latoK  Guiidiord  v Richmond  (8.0):  Notung- 
ham  v Teeeslde  (8-Di:  Oxtord  v Plymoum 
(ejjv  Sollhuil  » Westminster  (e.Ol^aeven- 
agg  v Coventry  (8  0).  Tomomwi  Brltoon  v 

Notongum  (43).  Womk  FW  PM Biots 

Crystal  Palace  v Ipswtch  (5301;  NW  Lon- 
eon  v Rnondda  (7-0):  Northampton  v 
Leicester  IB.1BI.  Thames  Valley  v Notffng- 
nam  (6.0).  Tuuturrnwr  Sheffield  * Blr- 
mtngnam  (2.0). 


Rugby  Union 

unEftMATtoNAUt,  England  v New  Zea- 
land (20.  Old  Trafford);  Scodand  » Austra- 
lia IMiirrayflold). 

CHELTENHAM  AMD  GLOUCESTER 
CUPI  ttoocto  As  Fytite  V Wakefield.  (1230). 
Qms  Br  Ldn  Irish  v Or  rail  (230):  Rother- 
ham v Exeter  (215).  Oraap  & Bristol  v 
Coventry  (1215):  MoeaJey  v Waterloo 
(IZjQl  Oruew  Dt  Ldn  Scotffeh  v Cambridge 
Umv  (120).  Tomorrow:  Biackhealh  v 
Richmond. 

JEWSOM  NATIONAL  LEAOtm  Ore 

Harrogate  v Otiey  (215):  Leeds  v Rugby; 
Ldn  Welsh  v Newbury  121E1:  Moriey  v 
Lydney,  Nottingham  v Uv  St  Helena;  Read- 
ing v Worcester  (230);  Wtiarfedale  v Roas- 
lyn  Pk  (215).  Two  North.  HlncWey  V 
Manchester  (230);  LfcnflekJ  v Kendal 
(230),  Nuneaton  v Birmingham/ Solihull 
(230):  Sandal  v Walsall  (215);  Sheffield  v 
Aspatrla  (230);  StourbrWga  v Sedgley  Pk 
(2301;  Whmmgton  Pk  v Preston  G (230). 
Sooth:  Chettennam  v CHhon  (230):  Esher 
w Havant  (230):  Henley  v Cambarley 
(200k  Mel  Police  V Tabard:  Plymouth  v 
Barking  (2301;  Redruth  v North  wataham 
(230);  Waatoti-S-Mare  v Bridgwater. 
WELSH  NATIONAL  LEAGUR  Hrat  Hr- 
hkM  Aberavon  v Llandovery  (20):  Aber- 
dlMHy  v Pentypool  (20);  Bonymaen  v S 
wales  Robot  (2D),  Cross  Keys  v Caer- 
phllly  (20);  Masmeg  v Dunvart  (20): 
Marffiyr  v Rum  ray  (20);  Trwjrchy  v New- 
bridge  (20k  UWIC  (Cardiff  Inst)  v Black- 
wood (20L 

AIB  LEAGim  l%at  M.IsIbm  Ballymena 
v Dolphin  (230):  Ctonlarf  v Old  Crescent 
(230);  Constitution  v Teranure  (230): 
Shannon  v Dungannon  (230):  St  Marys  v 
Oackrocfc  OoDaga  (230).  Tomorrow*  Gar- 
ryowan  v Young  Munstar  (230).  Second  | 
DMalont  Bective  Rngre  v Sundays  Won 
(230);  Buccanaere  v 0LS>  (230);  Gators-  ! 
gtans  v Wanderers  (230);  Monkstown  v | 
Graysnones  (230);  Skenes  v Malone  1 
(230):  LCC  v Derry  (230). 

Tomorrow 

YOtlfl  MATCH;  W Hartlepool  v Tonga. 

Hookey 

WOMBTS  NATIONAL  UHUB  Pre- 
mier Plvlslani  Hlgftiown  v Otesn  (12.0, 
Formby  CC)!  Ipffirioh  v Sough  (123,  Tud- 
denham  FW):  Orton  v Donraatar  (23k 
Tro)ans  v Sutton  C (130).  M DMafam 
Brsstort  V Betters  (12.0):  cnefmstord  v 
Cantartiury  (215);  Ltfcesar  v Bracknell 
(1230);  Louphboro  S v WlmUedon  (230). 
Second  flMilnre  Blueharts  v Ealing 
(1230);  Poyuton  » Loughtoffiam  pD); 
Sherwood  v AtdrWge  P20k  Wofctofl  v 
West  Witney  &0). 

Tomorrow 

KATWWAL  LEAGUfc  Prewdar  Divteto 

Canterbury  v Cannock  (1.0);  East  Grin- 
stead  v Baaston  (230k  GuHatord  v Don- 
eaater  (120):  Hourwtaw  v Battard  T SDK 
Old  Loughanlans  v Teddfciglon  (20): 
Heading  v Southgate  [20.  Sonning).  mat 
(Thrtrinni  Blueharts  v St  Albans  (20): 
Boumville  v Staurpert  (230):  Bromley  v 
Havant  (1.0;;  Rrabrands  v Oxford  Hawks 
(10);  (Bos  C v Sura  ton  (130):  Hampstead 
v tees  (1230);  Harteston  M v Brook! anda 
(2.0);  Hull  v Lewes  (120);  Loughboru  Stud 
v Indian  Gym  (120):  Sheffield  v Ctitfms- 
tofd  (230k  Warrington  v Oxtord  Unto 
(130). 


Rowing 


Athletics 


Kiwis  head  for  Britain  loses  berth  on  new 
record  books  Golden  League  elite  circuit 


Pete  Nichols 

IF  YOU  thought  the  New 
Zealand  hard  men  were 
on  display  at  Old  Trafford 
this  afternoon,  think  again. 
Rob  Hamill  and  Phil  Stubbs 
are  set  to  break  all  records 
in  the  Atlantic  Challenge 
when  they  arrive  at  Port  St 
Charles  in  Barbados  early 
this  weekend. 

The  organisers  had  antici- 
pated that  the  2,900-mile 
Journey  would  take  70  days, 
bnt  the  two  New  Zealand- 
ers, in  Kiwi  Challenge,  look 
set  to  finish  in  under  43. 

Such  has  been  their  domi- 
nance that  they  are  500 

miles  ahead  of  their  closest . 
rivals,  tbe  Frenchmen 
-Joseph  Le  Getm  and  Pascal 
Blond,  and  more  than  1,000  | 
miles  ahead  of  most  other 
crews. 

They  have  maintained  an 
average  of  about  2.7  mph 
and  in  the  past  seven  days 
their  average  distance  trav- 
elled has  risen  to  almost  90 
miles  a day. 

By  fairing  a more  south- 
erly route  than  most  of 
their  rivals  they  hitched  a 
ride  on  tbe  easterly  trade 
winds.  Meanwhile  Peter 
Wntning  and  David  Riches 
ran  into  a force  seven  and 
had  to  be  rescued  from 
their  damaged  boat,  tbe 
brothers  Matthew  and  Ed- 
ward Boreham  were  lost 
for  a week  before  rescue 
services  located  them,  and 
the  mother-and-son  part- 
nership of  Jan  Meek  and 
Daniel  Byles  still  have  al- 
most 2,000  miles  to  row. 


Duncan  Madkay 

THE  sport  in  Britain  has 
been  dealt  another  major 
blow  with  the  news  that  it 
must  wait  at  least  five  years 
before  it  is  given  the  opportu- 
nity again  of  staging  a big  in- 
ternational Grand  Prix-style 
meeting. 

Primo  Neblolo.  the  presi- 
dent of  the  International  Am- 
ateur Athletic  Federation,  an- 
nounced in  Monte  Carlo 
yesterday  the  creation  of  an 
eight-meeting  Golden  League 
and  made  it  clear  Britain 
would  not  be  considered  for 
inclusion  until  the  comple- 
tion of  the  National  Stadium 
at  Wembley  in  2002. 

The  new  competition  will 
start  next  July  and  will  in- 
clude the  most  successful  six 
of  the  old  Grand  Prix  meet- 
ings: Berlin,  Brussels,  Monte 
Carlo,  Oslo,  Rome  and  Zurich. 
Paris  is  expected  to  be  in- 
cluded and  the  final  will  be  in 
Moscow. 

The  league  replaces  the 
Golden  Four  meetings  at 
Zurich,  Oslo,  Brussels  and 
Berlin  which  invariably  drew 
the  best  fields  and  put  up  a 
20kg  gold  ingot  to  be  divided 
between  competitors  who 
won  their  speciality  at  all 
four  venues. 

There  will  be  a jackpot  of 
81  million  (£590,000)  to  be  di- 
vided among  any  athletes  ' 
winning  their  discipline  at  all 
the  league  meetings,  in  the 
absence  of  a jackpot  winner, 
the  overall  prize-money  is  to  I 
be  allocated  according  to  the  | 
present  structure  of  $200,000 
for  first  place,  8100,000  for 


second  and  $50,000  for  third. 
There  will  be  a bonus  of 
$50,000  for  any  athlete  who 
breaks  a world  record. 

"The  philosophy  behind  this 
reform  is  to  reinforce  the  con- 
cept of  the  prize-money  while 
attempting  to  discontinue  the 
trend  of  over-inflated  appear- 
ance fees.”  said  Nebiolo. 

Tbe  Sheffield  meeting,  along- 
side other  high-profile  former 
Grand  Prix  meetings  in  Lau- 
sanne and  Stockholm,  will  be 
relegated  to  second-tier  status 
and  will  struggle  to  attract  the 
elite,  because  placings  at  such 
meetings  will  be  worth  fewer 
overall  series  points. 

With  the  British  Athletic 
Federation  facing  bankruptcy 
there  is  some  doubt  over 
whether  Britain,  which 
hosted  two  top-tier  meetings 
on  the  Grand  Prix  circuit 
when  that  started  in  1985,  will 
have  any  international  meet- 
ing at  all  next  year. 

Nebiolo  strongly  criticised 
the  BAF's  decision  last  sum- 
mer to  move  its  surviving 
Grand  Prix  meeting  from 
Crystal  Palace  to  the  Don  Val- 
ley Stadium  because  he  be- 
lieved the  flagship  event 
Should  be  staged  In  London. 

“We  would  have  loved  to 
have  included  Britain  but 
cannot  do  so  until  Wembley  is 
ready,”  he  said. 

Meanwhile  Wilson  Kip- 
keter,  the  Kenyan-born  Dane, 
was  last  night  named  IAAF 
Male  Athlete  of  the  Year,  he 
twice  broke  Seb  Coe's  16-year- 
old  800  metres  world  record. 
The  women’s  award  went  to 
the  American  Marion  Jones, 
who  won  tbe  100m  world 
championship  title  in  Athens. 
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Rugby  Union:  England  v New  Zealand 


England 
forwards 
coach 
John 
Mitchell 
on  a day 
of  mixed 
feelings 


Report  by 

Robert  Krtson. 

Photograph  by 

Chris  Thomond 


An  All  Black  among  white  shirts 

A 


On  the  front  line 


S THE  man  lured  to 
lick  England's  for- 
wards into  shape, 
weighty  issues  hang 
over  John  Mitchell  today.  He 
may  be  a silver  fern  among 
roses  but  sentiment  is  not  an 
obvious  All  Black  trait  Any 
repeat  of  England's  front-row 
disarray  at  Twickenham  last 
weekend  and  New  Zealand 
will  not  stop  to  ask  their  old 
mate  for  directions. 

Clive  Woodward,  admira- 
bly honest  cited  the  forward 
effort  against  Australia  as  a 
"bit  of  a shambles”.  He  also 
cheerfully  admits  to  being 
some  way  short  of  election  to 
the  grizzled  ranks  of  forward 
coaching  gurus.  Hence  the 
pressure  on  his  assistant 
Mitchell,  who  knows  tt^e 
score.  "If  we  don't  have  a 
scrum  we  won't  win.”  he  gri- 
maces. "Simple  as  that" 

At  least  Mitchell  is  being 
paid  for  what  on  the  fece  of 
It  seems  the  most  spectacular 
exsttpl&afbacking  thd  Wrong 
horse  since  Crisp  made  Red 
Rum's  day  at  Aintree.  The 
only  consolation  for  Eng- 
land’s resident  Kiwi,  if  things 
go  wrong  again,  is  that  he 
lives  a mere  10  minutes  from 
Old  Trafford  by  fast  getaway 
car. 

Like  everyone  else,  Mitch- 
ell walked  away  from  Hud- 
dersfield on  Tuesday  night 
marvelling  at-  the  All  Blacks. 
In  his  case,  though.  It  felt  like 
staring  through  the  window 
of  his  old  clubhouse  without 
access  to  the  party  going  on 
inside.  ‘It  was  very  strange 
watching,  to  be  honest  It  was 
an  awesome  display;  from  a 
coaching  point  erf  view  I had 
no  problems  at  all,  but  know- 
ing you’ve  played  in  the  jer- 
sey and  been  part  of  that 
special  club  makes  it  very 
hard  to  be  dispassionate. 

"TO  sing  the  New  Zealand 
national  anthem  at  Old  Traf- 
fonfc  it’s  part  of  me.  that’s 
where  I was  boro.  I don’t 
know  the  words  to  God  Save 
the  Queen.” 

In  company  with  the  scrum- 
maging expert  Phil  Ketth- 
Roach,  Mitchell  has  put  his 
new  subjects  Richard  Cocker- 
ill  and  Darren  Garforth 
through  some  serious  work 
this  week,  designed  to  sabo- 
tage the  same  All  Black  ma- 


chine he  Vdmspif  Tifyd  to  tend 
so  lovingly. 

It  p.xplafriq  why  the  New 
Zealand  management,  poised 
in  almost  every  other  depart- 
ment, exhibited  some  early 
twitchiness  at  the  mention  of 
his  name.  There  was  an  un- 
mistakable, almost  brotherly 
rapport  when  he  and  Jeff  Wil- 
son bumped  into  each  other  at 
Huddersfield,  but  some  New 
Zealanders  have  been  slower 


to  extend  the  olive  branch. 

"If  they  want  to  cast  me  off 
that’s  their  choice,  it's  their 
loss.  I saw  Zinny  [Brooke]  last 


land.  Sale  and  now  England 
have  ignored  Geoff  Cooke’s 
icy  verdict  — "If  he’s  so  good, 
why  isn’t  he  in  the  New  Zea- 
land coaching  structure?”  — 
and  "respect”  is  i the  word 
which  crops  up  inost  often 
just  about  everywhere  out- 
side Bedford,  whefre  the  for- 
mer England  manager  is  chief 
executive. 

Mitchell’s  sh'aven  pate 
maleic  him  look  rather  older 
than  hie  33  years  — “Sean 
Tfifitp^/riclr  used  tb  call  me 
Dad  in  1993  when  we  roomed 
together”  — but  the  steady 


‘I  don’t  know  the  words  to 
God  Save  the  Queen’ 


night;  he  camp  up  and  clipped 
me  behind  the  ear  and  we 
asked  how  each  other  were.  I 
think  they  know  what  I'm 
like  and  that  rugby  is  very 
much  part  of  my  life. 

."It’s  all  very  well  in  the  cur- 
rent climate  to  think  you’re 
going  to  be  an  All  Black  for 
ever,  but  that  opportunity 
doesn't  exist  Some  of  this 
squad  may  find  themselves 
wanting  to  coach  in  the 
future." 

Mitchell’s  six-year-old  son 
Daryl  remains  unconvinced. 
The  New  Zealand  flag  still 
adorns  his  bedroom  and 
Dad's  day  job  stubbornly  fails 
to  swing  his  allegiance.  "No, 
he  probably  wont  wish  me 
luck.”  admits  Mitchell  senior. 
"He  came  to  Huddersfield  to 
watch  the  Emerging  England 
game  and  was  a bit  shattered 
when  New  Zealand  were 
down  9-0.  He  told  me  he 
wanted  to  go  home.  His 
mother  persuaded  him  to  stay 
a little  longer.” 

In  134  games  for  Waikato, 
Mitchell  proved  equally  un- 
yielding. He  led  his  province 
to  victory  over  the  Lions  In 
1993  and  captained  the  unde- 
feated midweek  side  on  the 
All  Blacks’  tour  of  Britain 
later  the  same  year.  Any- 
where ease  he  might  have 
played  50  Tests  at  No.  8;  in  the 
land  of  Shelford  and  Brooke 
he  never  won  a cap. 

It  took  coaching  to  bring 
him  to  a wider  audience:  Ire- 


gaze  and  soft  delivery  hide  a 
layer  erf  steel,  as  Manchester's 
petty  thieves  ha  ve  already  dis- 
covered. Tired  of  his  car  being 
broken  into,  Mitchell  gave 
Chase  himself  one  night;  the 
individuals  concerned  are  not 
expected  to  trouble  hhn  again. 

The  England  pack  needs  all 
the  vigilantes  it  can  lay  its 
hands  on  with  these  All 
Blacks  in  the  neighbourhood. 


"It’ll  be  real  tough.  Their 
style  of  play  is  just  out  of  this 
world.  Super-12  rugby  has 
taken  the  players  to  another 
dimeraku . . . they've  always 
had  good  habits  but  their 
skills  have  improved  with 
professionalism.  The  tempo 
they  play  at  is  just  wonderful, 
they  don’t  kick  the  ball  off  toe 
park,  they  know  exactly  what 
they're  doing  and  their  de- 
fence is  awesome. 

“The  media  want  results 
quickly  but  we’re  on  a re-edu- 
cation programme.  Tn  England 
people  seem  to  want  to  win 
games  by  kicking  goals.  That's 
a mind-set  I want  to  change.” 

Mitchell,  who  can  boast 
grandparents  from  Glasgow 
and  Tipperary,  spent  10  years 
waiting  for  the  All  Black 
selectors,  and  English  rugby 
politics  wiQ  test  what  pa- 
tience he  has  left  He  needed 
it  recently  when  a breathless 
producer  from  Channel  Five 
rang  for  toe  umpteenth  time. 
“Just  one  more  thing,  John." 
said  toe  voice,  “then  TO  be 
out  of  your  hair.” 

England’s  players  can  Only 
hope  they  have  something  left 
to  comb  when  New  Zealand 
next  suffer  a defeat  to  a team 
from  these  isles. 


Pierce 
Swiss  test 
to  join  elite 


land’s  Martina  Hings 

Ser%^gside 

AjnanflfCto?eMa}oli  and 
Davenport,  Iva 

seeds  bavins  over 
SJ Grafthree  years 

^Tve  played  some’  of  the 
bestteSSs  of  my  career 
tore” PteAe said 
ber  [beating] 

Navratilova  and  Ga^ielJ. 
Sabatmi  I’ve  bad  a lot  erf 
great  matches  and  this  is  one 

of  them."  . 

The  Frenchwoman  maoe  a 
grand  start,  racing  into ^aj 5-0 
lead.  “The  first  set  was  pretty 
flawless.  I did  what  I wanted 
tx>,  was  very  aggressive,  rak- 
ing toe  ball  early  and  not  giv- 
ing her  the  Chance  to  get  into 
toe  point"  . 

Pierce  even  had  two  points 
to  win  toe  set  to  love.  Yet 
when  Hingis  saved  those  set 
points  and  reduced  toe  deficit 
to  3-5  there  was  a feeling  that 
she  w»»gbt  also  save  toe  set 
Pierce  prevented  that  but 
TTingig  had  seized  the  initia- 
tive and  took  only  27  minutes 
ft?  Claim  the  second  set. 

The  deriding  set  was  full  of 
fabulous  tennis  with  powerful 
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vantage  erf  three. 


match 

fistogs  seemed  in  control 


points.  On  the  third 


£^f^abSiand  down  toe 

admitted  toat 

haps  she  had  P^yed  a littoj 
too  much-  “Yon  get  a little 
ttoe  end  of  the  year.  I 
couple  more ^tour- 
naments than  I should  bave. 

WhUe  Hingis  beads  for  the 
sld  dopes.  Pierce  looks  for- 
ward toa  semi-final  wdhtier 
Fed  Cup  team-mate  Nathalie 
Tauziat,  who  completed  a 
grand  night  for  SYjbce  by 
beating  toe  sixth-seeded  Ma- 

^^"ocmnectlcut,  Jacco  El- 
tingh  and  Paul  Haarhuis  of 
Hofiand  moved  toto  the  semi- 
finals of  the  ATP  World 
Doubles  Championship  wrth 
a 6-3  6-2  win  over  India  s Ma- 
hesb  Bhupathi  and  Leander 
Paes. 


Winning  ways . . .Pierce  heads  for  victory  osamu  honda 


Scotland  v Australia 


Wallaby  hat  trick? 


Robert  Kttson 


Australia  have 

picked  a risky  theme 
for  their  end-of-toor 
party  tonight.  Their  play- 
ers will  all  be  wearing  silly 
hats,  and  after  last  week’s 
Twickenham  non-event  and 
the  second-Test  defeat  in 
Argentina  that  preceded  it, 
the  sight  of  a Wallaby 
squad  so  comically  dressed 
will  only  aggravate  the 
mood  back  home  should 
Scotland  have  prevailed  at 
Murrayfield  this  afternoon. 
A donee’s  cap  would  sorely 
await  their  coach  Rod  Mac- 
queen,  among  others. 

However,  their  hosts 
require  a change  of  fortune 
even  more  urgently,  Scot- 
land not  having  beaten 
Australia.  New  Zealand  or 
South  Africa  for  15  years. 

Only  four  of  the  side  de- 
feated 29-12  by  the  Walla- 
bies a year  ago  have  been 
selected  in  the  same  posi- 
tions for  this  game,  partly 
because  Scotland’s  three 
Lions  forwards  — Rob 
Wain  wright,  Doddie  Weir 
and  Tom  Smith  — are  In- 
jured. There  are  four  new 
caps,  and  the  fhU-back  Dun- 
can Hodge’s  Test  experi- 
ence amounts  to  26  min- 
utes; yet  at  least  a -whiff  of 
feesh  resolve  is  detectable.  ' 
Some  of  this  is  down  to  the 


introduction  of  James  Craig, 
reputedly  toe  fastest  wing  in 
Britain,  30  years  to  the  day 
after  his  soccer-playing 
father  Jim  made  Hts  solitary 
appearance  for  Scotland. 

There  is  also  a new  cap- 
tain in  Andy  NtooL  who  ad- 
mits that  Scotland’s  build- 
up to  previous  antnmn 
Internationals  has  been  low- 
key.  “We’ve  tried  to  get  toe 
atmosphere  up  and  it’s  beat 
a good  week  so  for.  but  you 

don’t  win  rugby  matches 
without  the  ball.”  he  said. 

For  the  Wallabies,  John 
Bales,  hopelessly  off  target 
in  toe  15-15  draw  at  Twick- 
enham, will  again  be  the 
goaUdcker  in  an  unchanged 
side  seeking  Australia’s 
seventh  successive  win  over 
the  Scots  since  1982. 

SCOTLAND;  O Herts*  (WMsonWW};  J 
Craig  (West  0»  Scotland),  A Sangtr 
(Hawick),  A TA  (Newcastle).  K Log*. 
(Wastw);  G T«M«d  (Nortnampnn).  A 
Keel  (capt);  D WNn  (bath  Bam).  Q 
MeKntvay  (Watsonlans).  M Stewart 
(Northampton).  S Campbell  (Dundee 
HSFP).  S Many  (Bedford).  A Ha— W. 


(Kjsteoj, 


(Moseley),  E Peters  (Bath). 

E C iolnr  {Lstoascsr).  C 
(Melrose),  Q tniwriai  (New- 


castle). S Qrtonca  (Wasonlans),  C 
(Newcastle),  Q Monti  [West « Scotland). 
AUSTRALIA:  S Lnrfcham  (Australian 
Capital  Territory):  B Tone,  T Horan  (both 
Queensland).  P Howard,  J Ho It  (both 
ACT):  ■ Hatley  [Queensland},  a ttre—n 
(ACT):  R Harry  (New  South  Wales).  M 
Foley  (Queensland).  A Wadas  (NSW),  J 
Langford  (ACT).  J bln  [Queensland. 
capO.  O Pfaegan,  BRebfaraon  [both  ACT). 
W Ofahaogatra  (NSW).  R. 


M MsnteS  Payne,  A Meat*  (all  NSW).  M 
Capote  (ACT).  M CutMialiv  D Wttaw 
(both  Queensland). 

T Henning  (South  Africa). 


France  v South  Africa 

Merle  returns  as  France 
look  to  scale  new  heights 


lanMalln 


WHILE  England  strain 
their  necks,  and  plenty 
of  other  muscles,  to  look  up  to 
Jonah  Lomu  this  afternoon. 
France  have  recalled  Olivier 
Merle,  their  own  man-moun- 
tain from  Grenoble,  for  toe 
second  Test  against  South  Af- 
rica in  Paris. 

The  Springboks  success- 
fully scaled  toe  first  of  this 
latest  series  of  Twin  Peaks 
when  they  won  the  first  Test 
In  Lyon  last  weekend.  But 
Merle,  toe  French  hope,  will 
help  them  with  any  altitude 
problems  in  toe  line-out  As  a 
replacement  he  scored  a late 
try  in  the  35-32  defeat, 
France’s  fourth  reverse  in  a 
row  against  the  world  cham- 
pions, who  won  both  Tests  in 
France  last  autumn. 

Although  toe  various  south- 
ern hemisphere  tourists  are 
putting  the  northern  hemi- 
sphere nations  in  their  places 
this  month,  France  have  a 
better  chance  than  England 
or  Scotland  of  scoring  a Euro- 
pean triumph  today. 

The  Springboks  are  without 
their  scrum-half  Joost  van 
der  Westhuizen.  who  is 
returning  home  after  injuring 
his  groin  near  the  end  of  toe 
first  Test  and  South  Africa's 
new  coach  Nick  Mallett,  dis- 
appointed by  successive  mid- 
week defeats  by  toe  French 


Barbarians  and  France  A.  has 
sent  seven  of  Van  der  West- 
huizen’s  team-mates  home 
with  him.  None  of  them  will 
tour  England  and  Scotland. 

“There  were  not  many 
positives  to  come  out  of  the 
France  a defeat,  and  some  of 
them  [the  playersl  are  going 
to  go  home  disappointed  that 
they  have  done  nothing 
towards  furthering  their 
Springbok  aspirations,"  said 
Mallett  who  is  anxious  to 
improve  fortunes  after  de- 
feats by  the  Lions  and  All 
Blacks. 

Van  der  Westhuizen  is 
replaced  by  Wemer  Swane- 
poeL  who  has  never  started  a 
Test  match.  "Losing  Joost  is  a 
huge  blow  to  South  African 
rugby  but  Werner  is  a very 
confident  young  guy  and  we 
believe  he  wih  do  well"  said 
toe  coach. 

Today’s  game  is  the  last 
France  will  play  at  the  Parc 
des  Princes  before  they  move 
to  Stade  de  France,  venue  for 
next  year’s  soccer  World  Cup 
final.  Merle  will  give  their 
scrum  extra  power  but  the 
Springboks  are  marginal 
favourites  to  spoil  any  fere- 
weH  party. 


NBA 


Beyond  commitment.  Beyond  skill.  Beyond 
impenetrable  wall  of  flesh  and  bone.  Beyond  the  b 
the  eye  of  a needle  suspended  100ft.  high.  Beyond 
dunks  that  rattle  the  hoop  like  a snake.  Beyond  d 

Bey oiid  belli 

There  is  NBA  Live  98. 
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Roy  Collins  finds  Sheffield  Wednesday's  manager  in  bullish  mood  about  traditional  values  on  the  eve  of  his  latest  return  to  the  big  time,  at  home  to  Arsenal 

Little  change  for  Big  Ron’s  return 


During  his  12 
months  out  of  man- 
agement the  near 

est  Ron  Atkinson 
got  to  the  bench 
was  giving  evidence  for  Bruce 
Grobbelaar  at  Winchester 
Crown  Court  Today,  how- 
ever, no  doubt  in  trademark 
belted  raincoat,  be  will  be 
prowling  around  his  touch- 
line  kennel  like  an  old  sheep- 
dog, attempting  to  urge  his 
Sheffield  Wednesday  team  to 
victory  over  Arsenal. 

In  the  heterogeneous  world 
of  Premiership  management, 
there  cannot  be  two  men  of 
more  contrasting  hue  than 
Atkinson  and  his  opposite 
number.  Arsenal's  Arsene 
Wenger  Is  bespectacled,  pro- 
fessorial, one  of  the  new 
breed  of  intellectual  foreign 
coaches  who. is  fluent  in  sev- 
eral languages. 

Atkinson,  such  a caricature 
of  the  old-time  English  man- 
ager that  he  played  the  role  In 
Dream  Team  without  needing 
an  Equity  card,  is  a laddish 
58-year -old  who  would  wear 
his  touchline  sunglasses  in  a 
monsoon  and  is  proficient  in 
only  two  tongues:  English  and 
footballs  peak- 

While  he  admires  the 
French  flavour  that  Wenger 
has  introduced  into  the 
Arsenal  diet,  Atkinson  points 
out  that  the  qualities  more 
associated  with  roast  beef  and 
Yorkshire  pudding  are  still 
their  staple.  He  says:  “Full 
credit  to  what  Wenger  has 
done  but  he  didn't  come  in 
and  say  ‘we’re  going  to  play 
with  a sweeper'.  No,  be  kept 
the  same  back  five  that  has 
been  at  Highbury  for  200 
years.'1 * * 

Dennis  Bergkamp,  too,  he 
says,  has  discovered  that  the 
word  clog  does  not  just  refer 
to  a shoe  from  his  homeland. 
“He  will  be  in  the  running  for 
any  player  of  the  year  award 
bat  for  all  his  ability,  I would 
guess  that  Ian  Wright  has 
been  chivvying  him  about  the 
English  way. 

"When  Bergkamp  first 
came  here  he  was  a bit  milky 
but  he  has  come  to  terms  with 
what  the  Premiership  is 
about 

"There  is  a stickability 
about  Arsenal,  an  ability  to 
get  something  out  of  a game 
even  when  It  Is  going  against 
them.  That  is  a very  British 
thing” 

Atkinson,  a tank  of  a player 
himself,  accepts  that  you  need 


Point  of  order 


people  who  can  put  a boot  in 
to  allow  those  he  describes  as 
"the  dairy  players”  to  do 
their  stuff.  At  least  that  ap- 
peared to  be  his  descriptive 
term. 

He  has  two  of  the  finest 
"flairys”  in  the  Italians  Be- 
nito Carbone  and  Paolo  Di 
Canto.  But  Carbone  will  be  on 
the  bench  today  as  Atkinson, 
unusually  for  a new  manager, 
inherits  a team  who  won 
their  last  game,  a 5-0  thrash- 
ing of  Bolton  under  the  care- 
taker boss  Peter  Shreeves. 

TO  Ruud  Gullit  of  Chelsea, 
such  a result  would  have  no 
bearing  on  his  next  team 
selection.  Big  Ron,  however. 


. . . Ron  Atkinson,  in  contrast  to  foreign  coaches  such  as  Arsine  Wenger  of  Arsenal,  is  proficient  in  only  two  tongues:  Rnglish  and  foothallspe&k 
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was  brought  up  on  manage- 
rial tenets  that  are  carved  on 
large  slabs  of  stone.  One  of 
them  was:  do  not  change  a 
winning  side. 

‘It's  a unique  situation,”  he 
says.  "It's  the  easiest  decision 
I’ve  ever  made.  I told  the  play- 
ers on  my  first  day  they  were 
the  boys  in  possession  and  if 
they  kept  to  that  benchmark 
against  Bolton  they  would 
have  no  problems. 

“Carbone  is  disappointed 
and  I don't  blame  him.  I have 
seen  him  do  things  on  the 
training  pitch  this  week 
which  were  breathtaking.  But 
be  understands  the  present 
situation  and  I’ve  told  him 


that  if  he  comes  on  be  can 
show  us  what  a good  player 
he  is.” 

The  second  easiest  decision 
of  Atkinson's  career  was  tell- 
ing Peter  Atherton  to  keep  the 
captain's  armband.  He  says: 
“I  have  had  Bryan  Robson 
and  Ray  Wilkins  as  club  skip- 
pers, both  captainc  of  Eng- 
land. But  I never  had  better 
than  Nigel  Pearson  here  last 
time. 

“Peter  Atherton  comes  into 
that  mould.  He  has  leadership 
on  the  park  and  dressing- 
room  authority.  You  . know 
that  if  anyone  starts  whinge- 
ing  or  moaning,  the  big  skip- 
per will  pick  him  up  and  phi 


him  to  the  wait  I don't  mind  a 
bit  of  that" 

Atkinson  is  Still  finding  his 

way  around  a revamped  Hills- 
borough. But  he  has  slipped 
back  effortlessly  Into  the 
training-ground  banter,  com- 
peting in  five-a-sides  and 
sharpening  his  one,  some- 
times three,  liners. 

He  describes  Carbone  as 
having  a touch  of  the  Gordon 
Strachans,  “though  Tm  not 
sure  he  has  Strach’s  competi- 
tive edge.  He’s  a little  imp.  He 
has  that  brightness  in  his 
eyes  that  sometimes  makes, 
me  think  I'm  talking  to  Den- 
nis Wise.  Except  that  Carbone 
speaks  better  English.” 


There  is.  says  Atkinson,  a 
buzz  about  Hillsborough  and 
nowhere  more  so  than  in  the 
manager's  office,  which  he  is 
occupying  for  the  second 
time.  The  brief  Is  the  same  as 
when  he  arrived  in  1989:  keep 
the  Owls  in  the  top  flight 

Be  does  not  seem  to  regard 
it  as  an  onerous  task,  with  a 
team  more  talented  than  the 
'89  non-vintage.  Perhaps  that 
is  why  he  told  the  chairman 
to  leave  any  talk  of  contracts 
until  the  job  is  accomplished 

The  usual  target  of  40 
points  should  .be.  enough, 
though  he  breaks  into  a self- 
deprecating  laugh  as  he 
remembers  going  down  with 


Wednesday  in  1990  with  a re- 
cord 43  points. 

He  gratefhlly  accepts  the 
opportunity  to  take  a final 
shot  at  foreign  managers.  “I 
think  chairmen  bring  them  in 
because  they  want  more  con- 
trol and  managers  from 
abroad  are  used  to  just  coach- 
ing the  team.  But  the  highest- 
proflle  foreigner  was  proba- 
bly Dr  Jozef  Venglos  at  Aston 
Villa  and  he  wasn't  very 

successful.” 

It  is  unlikely  he  picked  this 
example  out  of  thin  air.  When 
VUla  sacked  Venglos  in  1991, 
they  went  for  the  more  solid 
British  qualities  of  someone 
called  Ron  Atkinson. 


World  Cup  play-off , first  leg:  Iran  v Australia 


Socceroos  prime  Kewell  for  baptism  of  fire 


Gary  Ferris 


1 daunting  prospect  of 

100,000  Iranians  baying 

for  victory  is  unlikely  to 

stop  Terry  Venables  naming 
Leeds's  'teenager  Harry 
Kewell  in  his  starting  line-up 
for  today's  Tehran  leg  of  the 
World  Cub  play-off  to  decide 


the  final  {dace  for  France  '98. 

“If  you’re  good  enough, 
you’re  old  enough,"  the  Aus- 
tralian national  coach  said  of 
Kewell.  “He  sees  himself  as 
that  sort  of  player,  and  with  a 
young  player  like  him  I don’t 
want  to  complicate  things. 
George  Graham  is  delighted 
with  him." 

The  Socceroos  trained 


NO  WONDER  ALEX 
LOOKS  SURPRISED, 


under  tight  security  in  the 
vast  Freedom  Stadium  yester- 
day after  flying  in  from 
Dubai.  Iranian  security 
guards  accompanied  the  team 
everywhere  and  kept  the 
press  at  bay  as  both  sides 
sought  to  play  down  some 
heated  midweek  outbursts. 

Soccer  Australia’s  David 
HT11,  having  spent  an  esti- 
mated £2  million  an  the  quali- 
fying campaign,  bud  incensed 
the  Iranians  by  announcing 
the  Socceroos  would  be  bring- 
ing their  own  food  and  water 
into  the  "logistical  night- 
mare" of  Tehran. 

An  editorial  in  the  English- 
language  Iran  Daily  coun- 
tered that  Australian  officials 
had  “turned  this  match  into  a 
war  . . . One  shouldn’t  accept 
too  much  from  a nation  that 
started  out  as  a former  prison 
camp  of  the  British  exiled." 

But  for  all  the  soothing 
words  yesterday  Venables 
was  in  little  doubt  that  his  re- 
cord of  12  straight  wins  since 
taking  over  as  national  coach 
in  January  would  count  for 
nothing  if  Australia  Ml  to 
reach  the  World  Cup  finals 
for  only  the  second  time. 


Injuries  and  fitness  worries 
caused  the  former  England 
coach  to  delay  naming  his 

tpafc  until  this  morning  but 

he  was  expected  to  {day  the 
19-year -old  Kewell  up  front  in 
his  debut  alongside  Croatia 
Zagreb’s  Mark  Viduka. 

West  Ham’s  Stan  Lazaridis 
has  been  out  for  three  weeks 
with  a groin  injury  but  came 
through  training  this  week, 
■with  Tony  Vldmar  of  Rangers 
providing  the  cover.  VI dinar’s 
brother  Aurello,  marooned  on 
the  bench  at  Tenerife,  is  short 
of  match  practice  but  Is  still 
the  most  prolific  scorer  under 
Venables  and  he  should 
retain  his  midfield  role. 

Venables  has  enjoyed  better 
weeks.  Australia's  squad, 
scattered  over  three  conti- 
nents and  without  a World 
Cup  match  since  beating  New 
Zealand  2-0  In  July,  knew 


where  they  would  be  playing 
only  when  Japan  beat  Iran 
8-2  after  119  minutes  of  foot- 
ball in  Malaysia  on  Sunday. 

The  farcical  nature  of  the 
ghhpriiiling  was  brought  home 
to  the  eight  Australia-based 
Socceroos  as  they  flew  out  of 
Singapore  on  Monday  en 


route  to  their  Dubai  camp. 
Among  the  other  passengers 
were  the  defeated  Iranians. 

Fife’s  amnesty  ruling  that 
four  Iranians  could  play 
today  despite  picking  up  their 
second  qualifying-round 
bookings  against  Japan  was 
slated  % Venables  hut  was  a 
huge  lift  for  Iran’s  new  Brazil- 
ian coach  Valdlr  Vieira. 

Despite  their  limited  World 
Cup  history,  the  Australians 
have  been  this  way  before. 
Johnny  Warren,  a Sooceroo 
in  1975.  recalls  arriving  in 
Tehran  3-0  up  for  the  second 
leg  of  the  tie  that  eventually 
confirmed  Australia’s  place 
at  the  1974  finals  in  West  Ger- 
many. “Everywhere  we  went 
we  were  met  with  four  raised 
fingers  — the  number  of  goals 
Iran  were  going  to  beat  os  by 
to  win  the  series,”  he  said. 

In  that  case  the  cheeky- 
chappie  Venables  would  per- 
haps fancy  a 2-0  victory 
today.  Next  Saturday’s  return 
leg  is  in  Melbourne. 

• The  match  will  be  live  on 
Eurosport  at  noon. 

AUSTRALIA  (probabie)i  ■ounlcti; 
■too™,  Harm,  Tobin.  Stotar.  Mr, 
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Scottish  preview 


Miller  is  back  in  charge 


Patrick  CUcmn 


JR  LEX  MILLER  yesterday 
refused  the  offer  of  a 
new  contract  from  Cov- 
entry City  to  become  his  own 
man  at  Aberdeen. 

Mirier  has  worked  as  assis- 
tant to  Gordon  Strachan  at 
TTighflPid  Road  and  to  Craig 
Brown  with  Scotland  since 
leaving  the  top  job  at  EEbs 
just  over  a year  ago.  He  has 
gjgneri  a three-year  contract 
with  Aberdeen,  12  days  after 
they  dismissed  Roy  Aitken. 

Miller  win  be  at  East  End 
park  for  today's  match 
against  Dunfermline  but 
Keith  Bnrkmshaw,  the  direc- 
tor of  football  at  Aberdeen 
who  stood  In  as  manager  last 
weekend,  will  take  charge  for 
the  last  time. 

The  Coventry  chairman 
Brian  Richardson  had  tried  to 
persuade  Miller  to  remain 
with  the  Midlands  dub  when 
it  became  known  that  he  was 
Aberdeen’s  first  choice.  But 
Miller,  having  managed  Hibs 
for  10  years  and  St  Mirren 
and  Greenock  Morton  before 
that,  was  never  likely  to 


resist  the  lure  of  returning  to 
management. 

“Aberdeen  are  a great  dub, 
but  the  team  is  at  the  bottom 
of  the  Premier  Division,"  said 
Miller.  “That  is  as  unaccept- 
able to  me  as  Tm  sure  it  is  to 
the  supporters." 

Stewart  Milne,  the  chief  ex- 
ecutive at  Pittodrie,  con- 
firmed that  money  will  be 
made  available  to  the  new 
manager  for  the  purchase  of 
players- 

Rangers  and  Celtic  could 
both  uu  some  new  faces  for 
today4#  games,  suspensions 
and  injuries  having  had  a 
serious  impact  on  their 
respective  squads. 

The  report  from  the  referee 
John  Rowbotham  on  Wednes- 
day's Old  Firm  match  con- 
firmed that  the  Rangers 
striker  Gordon  Duzie  was 
given  the  equivalent  of  a 
sending-off  after  a confronta- 
tion with  the  match  official  in 
the  tunnel 

He  win  now  miss  today's 
game  at  Motherwell  along 
with  Paul  Gascoigne  — sent 
off  during  the  Celtic  match  — 
the  midfielder  Rino  Gattuso, 
who  has  exceeded  the  disci- 


plinary points  total,-  and 
Brian  Laudrup,  who  has  not 
recovered  from  a hamstring 
injury. 

Rowbotham’s  report  also 
confirmed  that  Rangers’  assis- 
tant manager  Archie  Knox  will 
face  punishment  by  the  SFA 
for  “directing  remarks”  at  him 
after  the  match.  Knox  and  the 
manager,  Walter  Smith,  were 
both  summoned  to  file  offi- 
cials’ room  after  the  match. 

Celtic  were  already  without 
midfielder  Craig  Burley  for 
today’s  home  game  with  Dun- 
dee United.  Like  Gattuso, 
Burley  incurred  a one-match 
ban  with  a booking  in  the  Old 
Firm  clash  two  weeks  ago. 

Then  yesterday’s  sick  pa- 
rade ruled  out  the  twin  pillars 
of  their  defence,  Marc  Rleper 
and  Alan  Stubbs,  with  calf 
and  hamstring  Injuries 
respectively.  The  coat*  Wim 
Jansen  restores  Regi  Blinker 
and  Tommy  Johnson  to  the 
squad 

These  personnel  problems 
leave  the  Old  Firm  looking 
vulnerable  for  difficult  fix- 
tures, while  the  league  lead- 
ers Hearts  await  Kilmarnock 
at  Tynecastle  tomorrow. 


Premiership  preview 


Asprilla  ready  and 
Collymore  willing 


Michael  Walker 


“■“THERE  will  be  a huge  col- 

I lective  sigh  of  relief 

I around  St  James’  Park 
this  afternoon  when,  after  an 
absence  of  seven  weeks  and 
nine  games,  Faustina  Homan 
Asprilla  Hinestroza  — or 
“Wor  Tino”  — returns  in  the 
black  and  white  of  Newcastle. 

It  is  not  known  how  much 
of  a role  Asprilla  will  play 
against  Southampton  but  the 
expectation  is  that  the  maver- 
ick Colombian  will  be  in- 
volved. Without  confirming 
he  would  be  returning,  the 
manager  Kenny  Dalglish  said: 
“Everyone  will  be  delighted 
to  see  Tino  back.”  All  Asprilla 
would  say  was  “Tm  fine”. 

Another  Magpie  back  from 
injury  is  Stuart  Pearce,  al- 
though reports  that  Alan 
Shearer's  rehabilitation  is 
two  months  ahead  of  schedule 
appear  based  on  hopeful  spec- 
ulation rather  than  direct  evi- 
dence. The  club  said  yester- 
day that  Shearer  is  not  even 
kicking  a ball  yet 

Southampton  are  optimistic 
about  an  injured  striker  of 
their  own.  Egil  Ostenstad, 
who  has  recovered  from  an- 
kle surgery. 

Another  centre-forward 
looking  to  step  back  into  the 
limelight  is  Stan  Collymore. 
although  bis  absence  was  self- 
inflicted  after  dismissal  at 
Bolton.  Aston  Villa  have  Gar- 
eth Southgate  injured,  Ian 
Taylor  suspended  and  Mark 
Bosnich  off  on  World  Cup 


duty  with  Australia  so  the 
return  of  Collymore  and 
Mark  Draper  is  timely. 


Facing  Collymore  will  be 
Everton’s  Croat  Slavftn  Bflic, 
who  has  overcome  a niggle  to 
play  in  a match  of  high  pres- 
sure for  all  Bvertonians 

Possibly  their  only  consola- 
tion is  that  even  if  they  lose 
they  are  unlikely  to  be  over- 
taken by  Barnsley.  After  six 
away  defeats  in  a row,  Danny 
Wilson  takes  his  side  back  to 
Anfield  — the  whole  squad 
saw  Liverpool  and  Michael 
Owen  beat  Grimsby  Town  on 
Tuesday  night  — with  their 
new  signing  Peter  Maricstedt 
poised  to  start. 

The  25-year-old  central  de- 
fender, a £250,000  purchase 
from  Vasteras,  may  have 
sado-masochistic  tendencies. 
Having  just  been  relegated 
from  Sweden’s  top  division. 
Markstedt  joins  Barnsley  the 
afternoon  that  Owen  replaces 
the  suspended  Robbie  Fowler. 
Paul  Ince  is  also  suspended 
but  Liverpool  are  still  5-1  on. 

Wimbledon's  Stole  Solbak- 
ken  Is  yet  another  Scandina- 
vian set  to  make  his  debut  in 
English  football  The  London- 
ers have  moved  stealthily  up 
the  table  and  would  dearly 
love  at  least  a point  at  home 
to  Manchester  United.  United 
will  be  without  Gary  Palllster 
but  Gary  Neville  and  Teddy 
Sheringhaxn  expect  to  be  fit 

Blackburn  Rovers  in  third 
take  on  fourth-placed  Chelsea 
at  Ewood  Park  and  they  too 
will  be  without  an  imposing 
centre-half,  Colin  Hendry. 
“Colin  is  not  even  fit  enough 
to  train  never  mind  play,” 
said  an  understandably  disap- 
pointed Roy  Hodgson  — Gian- 
luca  Vialli  is  another  player 
back  from  suspension. 


A N Other 


GREAT  things  were  fore- 
cast for  this  Luton-born  for- 
ward who  after  an  appren- 
ticeship among  coxcombs 
consorted  with  royalty, 
where  his  net-bulging 
activities  soon  took  the  eye. 
For  nearly  10  years  he  was 
a prolific  bridge  player  but 
a severe  injury  curbed  his 
output  and  he  was  never 
the  same  again.  A series  of 
quick  moves  found  him 
canonised,  homeward 
bound,  lionised  and  stung 
on  the  way  to  the  rectory 
before  he  ended  up  with  a 
beautiful  view. 

last  week:  jimmy  Adamson 
(Burnley). 


Performance  of  the  week: 
Trevor  Morley  (Reading), 
who  inspired  the  lowly 
First  Division  team’s  Coca- 
Cola  Cup  victory  at  Leeds 
on  Tuesday  as  well  as 
scoring  the  winning  goal 


It’s 

the 

pits 


Football  Diary 


Martin  Thorpe 


SUNDERLAND'S  new 
Stadium  of  Light  was 
officially  opened 
recently  by  Prince  Andrew, 
hut  some  locals  remain 
unimpressed. 

Dave  Balnbridge  of  Dur- 
ham points  out  that  Roker 
Park  was  opened  by  the 
Marquis  of  Londonderry, 
one  of  the  most  hated  men 
in  the  country  at  the 
time  because  he  was  a pit 
owner. 

And  now  the  new  sta- 
dium has  been  opened  by  a 
descendant  of  another 
North-east  pit-owning  fam- 
ily, the  Bowes-Lyons  (the 
Queen  Mother  was  one). 

As  the  club  was  started 
with  money  from  bucket 
collections  outside  the  ship- 
yards on  paydays,  he  feels 
this  is  a working-class  be- 
trayal, especially  as  the 
ship  has  now  been  taken  off 
the  club  badge. 

The  common  man’s  res- 
ponse came  last  week  when 
a group  of  fans  took  out  a 
huge  advert  in  the  local 
paper  criticising  the  club's 
ambition  and  spending  on 
players,  and  asking:  "What 
is  going  on?”. 

The  Commons  man’s  res- 
ponse came  shortly  after. 
The  Lancaster  MP  Hilton 
Dawson,  a lifelong  Sunder- 
land fan,  pot  down  a parlia- 
mentary motion  nailing  on 
the  chairman  to  “sign  two 
free-scoring  forwards”. 

GIVEN  the  state  of  the 
team,  the  Queens  Park 
Rangers  caretaker  man- 
ager John  Hollins  needs  his 
sense  of  humour.  Accord- 
ing to  the  Rangers  mid- 
fielder Simon  Barker: 
“John  had  his  credit  cards 
stolen  recently  but  said  he 
was  quite  happy  as  the  thief 
was  spending  less  than  his 
wife  normally  did.” 

OOPS.  “He  plays  very 
nipplly”  — Archie  Mac- 
pherson  describing  a Japa- 
nese player,  Iran  v Japan 
on  Eurosport  (heard  by  Jim 
Paterson  of  London). 


OUCH.  The  programme 
for  Hendon’s  ;EA  Cup 
tie  with  Leyton  Orient  last 
Saturday  Included  a report 
of  Hendon’s  0-0  draw  with. 
Northampton  in  1952.  It 
was  headlined:  “Hendon 
held  by  the  Cobblers.” 
(from  t Ellis  of  London), 

England  are  going  to 
win  the  World  Cop  next 
year.  Who  says  so?  The 
fetes.  England  won  in  1966, 
and  were  followed  by 
Brazil  (1970),  Germany 
(1974),  Argentina  (1978) 
and  Italy  (1982).  Then  the 
list  reverses.  Argentina 
won  in  1986,  Germany  in 
1990  and  Brazil  last  timp 
out  England  next? 


R wondered  about 
Graham  Taylor’s  musi- 
cal tastes?  In  response  to 
speculation  that  he  was 
about  to  sign  Scott  Walker 
from  Kilmarnock,  the  Wat- 
ford manager  replied: 
“Scott  Walker?  I’ve  never 
heard  of  him.  unless  he  was 
the  one  who  sang  My  Ship 
Is  Coming  In  and  Is  hoping 
It  proves  to  be  true.”  (It 
reached  No.  Sin  1965). 


mAfBST  HAM'S  club  chap- 
W lain  Elwin  Cockett 
finds  that  being  a Hammers 
fan  brings  unexpected 
benefits.  “If  I’m  taking  a fu- 
neral, people  spot  the  Ham- 
mers badge  on  my  diary 
and  relax.” 


lMfHICH  brings  to  mind  a 
¥■  story  about  the 
Bournemouth  chaplain,  the 
Rev  Michael  Lowe.  On  see- 
ing the  club’s  striker  Steve 
Robinson  looking  glum  in 
the  dressing  room  before  a 
game,  he  enquired  about 
the  problem.  “I  can’t  score 

at  the  moment,’'  he  replied. 

“Then  let  us  pray,”  said 
the  chaplain.  The  pair 
joined  hands  and  the  Rever- 
end offered  up  the  appeal: 
“Oh  Lord,  please  let  this 
young  man  play  well  and 
score  a goal  Amen.” 

Robinson  duly  scored 
twice  and  was  Man  of  the 
Match.  Asked  afterwards 
about  the  secret  of  his  suc- 
cess, Robinson  was  quick  to 
pay  credit  where  it  was 
due.  "It  was  all  down  to  my 
new  boots,”  he  said. 

lAfELL,  it  is  one  way  to 
¥■  sell  a house.  Advert  in 
a recent  Charlton  pro- 
gramme: “Attention  all 
Charlton  fans.  Your  park- 
ing problems  are  over.  Just 
a free-kick  away  in  this 
three-bedroomed  semi  for 
sale.”  Price  £84,000. 


Tottenham  fans 

should  try  and  catch  the 
current  film  release  Grosse 
Pointe  Blank,  suggests  Yan- 
nis  Andreas  of  London.  It 
could  be  an  indication  of 
foture  results. 


World’s  greatest  team  at  Old  Trafford 


Paul  Hayward  looks  forward  to  watching  Lomu,  Cullen  and  Co  in  a rugby  union  Test  match  that  should  transcend  nationa  y 

England  plan  to  enjoy  a thrashing 

Awesome  Ail  Blacks  to  lay 

on  a learning  experience 


No  holding  him . . . Lama,  bullocks  his  way  through  tackling  team-mates — and  this  was  only  an  All  Black,  practice  session  photograph:  prank  baron 


Anyone  with  the 

remotest  interest 
in  sport  should  see 
these  AH  Blacks. 
Rough-hewn  men 
with  long  «nd  sound  memo- 
ries are  saying  that  they  are 
the  best  rugby  team  ever  to 
hog  a balL  At  Old  Trafford 
thi»  afternoon  England’s  role 
may  be  confined  to  proving 
that  the  eulogies  are  right 
Even  the  'Bwg'Hs'h  i^mp  is  in 
awe.  At  a decidedly  downbeat 
briefing  at  the  teem  hotel  yes- 
terday England's  forwards 
coach,  the  New  Zealander 
John  Mitch  eH  said:  “Yes,  I 
Hiinlr  they're  probably  the 
best  side  to  have  worn  All 
Black  jerseys.  They’ve  got 
better  since  the  1995  World 
Cup  and  their  depth  has 
improved. 

“On  Tuesday  in  Hudders- 
field [where  the  All  Blacks 
beat  fBmprgfiig  'England  59-22] 
I saw  them  give  the  best  per- 
formance I’ve  ever  seen  by  a 
midweek  side.** 

A measure  of  sporting 
greatness  is  when  patriotism 
goes  out  of  the  window  to  be 
replaced  by  a sense  of  privi- 
lege at  having  seen  one’s  own 
country  ruthlessly  destroyed. 

The  form  book  points  that 
way  in  today’s  match.  In  Man- 
chester this  weekend  there 
will  be  two  dramatic  spec- 
tacles: New  Zealand’s  lus- 
trous rugby  in  the  Theatre  of 
Dreams,  and  Alex  Ferguson’s 
expression  on  Sunday  When 
he  sees  the  state  of  his  pitch. 

Old  Trafford  being  English 
football’s  primary  centre  of 
excellence,  it  is  fitting  that 
the  All  Blacks  should  be  foe 
guests  in  the  first  interna- 
tional to  be  played  away  from 
the  capital  since  the  second 
world  war. 

“It’s  one  of  foe  most  famous 
soccer  arenas  in  the  world,” 
said  the  England  team  man- 
ager Roger  Uttley.  “There  is 
a huge  buzz  about  being  able 
to  go  out  on  that  pitch  and 
play  against  the  No.  1 team  in 
the  world." 

Uttley  was  trying  to  raise 
the  mood  or  a final  press  con- 
ference after  Mitchell  had 
given  a searingly  honest  but 
bleak  assessment  of  Eng- 
land’s prospects.  Uttley 
looked  a touch  embarrassed 
as  Mitchell  said:  ‘There  are 
wide  cracks  in  our  system 
and  it’s  about  time  we  recog- 
nised it  rather  than  hiding. 

"The  fundamental  reason 
why  we  need  to  improve  was 
shown  in  Huddersfield  on 
Tuesday  night  If  we  want  to 
become  the  best  we've  got  to 
look  at  the  negatives  and 
resolve  them." 

Hardly  Richard  HI  on  the 


eve  of  battle.  And  a psycho- 
logical ploy  it  was  not.  The 
rtawgpr  is  that  the  English 
have  forgotten  too  soon  the 
Lions’  "triumph  in  South  Af- 
rica and  are  behaving  as  if 
they  lost  to  Australia  last  Sat- 
urday when  in  reality  they 
scraped  a draw. 

Hie  move  to  Old  Trafford 
was  intended  to  advertise 
rugby  union  in  football  and 
rugby  league  territory, 
rerigitah  rugby  union,  that  is. 
not  New  Zealand’s,  though 
the  proselytising  effects  of  an 
All  Black  conquest  might  be 
just  as  strong. 

Trauma  works  in  loops,  and 
for  England  there  is  the  possi- 
bility; of  a rerun  of  that  World 
Cup  semi-final  stomping  in 
Cape  Town.  Jonah  Lomu,  the 
bringer  of  career  death,  is 
close  gnongh  to  his  best  to 
maVp  Battened  cartoon  char- 
acters of  his  opposite  number 
David  Rees  on  foe  left  wing  as 
well  as  the  cherubic  full-hack 
Matt  Perry. 

The  caudal  observer  will 
look  for  Lomu  first  but  may 


c/vwi  be  making  room  in  the. 

back  row,  the  wing  Jeff 
and  the  fafi-back  Chris- 
tian Cullen,  who  might  tmm 
out  to  be  tbe  ?teyer  of  foe  de- 
cade. Born  slippy.  Cullen J to* 
that  ability  to  see  cu^ 
throughs  where  others  see 
only  traffic,  and  he  has  the 
£gd  to  exploit  Write 
HjTstyle  is  reminiscent  of  foe 

ereat  gridiron  running  backs- 
et's going  to  take  time.  One 
Test  will  not  be  enough.  It 
may  take  us  two -years,  even 
three,”  said  MitchelL  “Rather 
than  concentrate  on  theresiut 
we  should  concentrate  on  the 
performance,  on  gaining  ex- 
peri&DC6  and  establishing 
credibility.*’ 

Told  he  was  being  a bit  too 
pessimistic  even  for  English 
ears,  he  replied:  T might  as 

well  tell  you  the  truth.” 

The  truth  about  England, 
just  for  once,  can  wait  These 
AD  Blacks  could  make  any- 
one’s ruination  enjoyable. 


Robert  Anustroou,  P09«  21 


Old  Trafford  teams 
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Home  or  away,  discipline  is  key  to 
success  in  anybody’s  language 


David  Lacey 


CHRISTIAN  GROSS,  foe 
Swiss  coach  whom 
Tottenham  have  chosen 
to  succeed  Gerry  Francis, 
believes  in  discipline  and 
industry  as  the  basis  for 
success.  Presumably,  there- 
fore, he  would  sympathise 
with  the  following  managerial 
creed: 

“I  do  not  inhibit  players 
from  expressing  their  ability 
on  the  field  of  play.  1 like 
them  to  be  as  positive  as 
possible.  I demand  hard  work 
from  artists  and  labourers 
alike. 

"There  are  certain  players 
in  the  game  who  masquerade 
under  the  pretext  of  possess- 
ing a special  talent  and  are  not 
prepared  to  work  hard  enough 
to  produce  it  when  it  matters 
most.  Some  of  them  believe 
that  one  special  game  in  eight 
will  get  them  by.  but  they  soon 
discover  that  such  a ratio  is  no 
good  to  me.” 

Those  words  appeared  in 
the  autobiography  of  Ron 
Atkinson,  published  when  he 
was  foe  manager  of  Manches- 


ter United.  Today,  13  years 
and  four  dubs  later,  Atkinson 
will  be  back  at  Sheffield 
Wednesday,  where  he  has 
been  reappointed  on  a short- 
term contract  after  foe  dis- 
missal of  David  Pleat 

Not  for  foe  first  time  Atkin- 
son, the  bluff  pragmatist,  has 
taken  over  a team  from  one  of 
football's  more  profound 
thinkers. 

At  Old  Trafford  he  followed 
Dave  Sexton  and  when  he  first 
arrived  at  Hillsborough  only 
the  sojourn  of  Peter  Eustace 
separated  him  from  foe  reign 
of  Howard  Wilkinson.  When 
Atkinson  moved  to  Aston 
Villa  it  was  to  foUow  a doctor 
of  philosophy,  JozefVenglos, 
foe  former  coach  of  foe  Czech 
national  team  who  had  done 
little  to  convince  English  foot- 
ball that  its  future  lay  with 
foreign  managers. 

Times  change:  now  it  is 
Wednesday  who  have  bucked 
the  trend  by  bringing  back  foe 
58-year-old  Atkinson,  whereas 
Tottenham  are  swimming 
with  foe  tideln  foe  appoint- 
ment of  Gross.  The  tart 
observation  of  Alan  Sugar,  foe 
Spurs  chairman,  that  if 
TOancis  decided  to  stay 
and  call  himself  Geraldo 
Francisco  results  would  Im- 
prove, implied  that  foe 
growing  enthusiasm  for  for- 
eign coaches  was  a fad.  But 
there  is  surely  more  to  It  than 
that 

Gross,  like  the  Frenchman 
Arsene  Wenger  at  Arsenal, 
has  become  manager  at  “Hot 
White  Lane’’  as  he  puts  it  be- 


cause of  his  qualifications,  not 
his  foreignness.  As  Jimmy 
Annfield.  foe  Football  Associ- 
ation’s technical  consultant. 
points  out  “Foreign  coaches 
are  taught  about  diet  mental 
preparation,  communication 
skills,  planning,  counselling 
and  media  skills.  1 think  we 
must  take  notice  of  that" 
Foreign  experience,  not  a 
foreign  tongue,  is  foe  over- 
riding factor.  Roy  Hodgson 
may  be  English  but  his  meth- 
ods are  as  foreign  to  the  play- 
ers of  Blackburn  Rovers  as  are 
those  of  Wenger  at  Highbury. 
Chris  Sotton  has  found  more 
emphasis  on  passing  and  feds 
that  the  atmosphere  created 
by  Hodgson  is  less  intense 
though  still  strict  "He  is 
not  someone  you’d  want  to 
cross." 

Soon  after  Wenger  assumed 
control  at  Arsenal.  Ian  Wright 
noted  that  a lot  of  tension  had 
gone  from  the  dressing  room 
and  that  training  sessions 
were  no  longer  regimented. 
Wenger's  coaching,  he  said, 
was  more  laid-back.  "He  just 
lets  a session  go  on  but  if  he's 
got  something  to  say  he  win 
stop  it  and  tell  you  exactly 
what  you  should  be  doing." 
Ray  Parlour,  Arsenal’s  most 
improved  footballer,  has  obvi- 
ously listened  well. 

GROSS  will  bring  a solid 
grounding  in  European 
football  to  a dub  where 
the  Franciscan  credo  of 
stamina  and  organisation  has 
failed  to  arrest  a serious 
decline.  The  first  thing 


Francis  did  on  inheriting  a 
struggling  Spurs  squad  from 
Ossie  Ardiles  was  to  put 
the  players  through  such 
rigorous  fitness  routines  that 
some  were  physically  sick. 
Along  the  way,  however, 
Tottenham  lost  the  will  to 
win. 

Sugar  has  blamed  media 
pressure  for  his  manager's 
resignation  hut  Francis  is  a 
tough  enough  character  not  to 
be  cast  down  by  bad  headlines 
alone.  He  left  Spurs  because 
the  team  bad  quit  on  him, 
which  is  often  the  way  of 
things. 

At  times  Atkinson’s  mana- 
gerial career  has  been  a story 
of  rousing  starts  and  anti- 
climactic  conclusions,  the 
quips  becoming  better  than 
the  results.  Perhaps  a certain 
breed  of  footballer  needs  a 
contrast  In  managerial  types  if 
for  no  other  reason  than  a 
change  being  as  good  as  a 
rest 

Not  that  Spurs  are  likely  to 
get  the  latter  under  Gross,  for 
whom  hard  work  appears  to 
be  an  article  of  faith.  Twenty- 
seven  years  ago  Bill  Nichol- 
son dropped  half  the first 
team  after  an  FA  Cup  defeat 
at  Crystal  Palace.  Gross  will 
not  be  in  charge  when  Palace 
visit  White  Haul  Lane  on 
Monday,  but  he  win  be 
watching. 

In  the  short  term  Mr  Chris- 
tian may  need  a touch  of . 
Captain  Bligh  to  bring  the 
team  bade  on  course.  And  a 
Swiss  should,  know  something 
about  whipping  cream. 


Guardian 
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Prize  Crossword  No  21,128 

£ fof  Collins  English  Dictionary  will  be  sent 

to  the  first  five  correct  entries  drawn.  Entries  to  The 
Guardian  Crossword,  P.O.  Box  14641,  London,  EC1R  3JX. 
or  Fax  to  0171  278  9125  by  first  post  on  Friday.  Solution 
and  winners  in  the  Guardian  on  Monday  December  1. 

Name 


Set  by  Pledge 

Across 


1  A protege  of  Don  Vito 
Corieone7  (6)  a 
4 16  dty  of  the  merwJ^Tt  of 
death  (6) 

9  MoGonagalTs  own  dogs  typel 
So  Wad  Ckxrtry  town  organ- 
ised 1 6 musical  waterworks 
0.2,4) 

10  Pub  grub  affected  In  16, 
yes?  (6) 

11  JoHy  good!  Queen  replaced 
KJng,  jesting  (8) 

12  To  tell  port  pies  is  way  out, 
pal!  (8) 

14  Tarts  up.  they  say,  craft 
groups  {6} 

15  Free  reigns  of  one  of  cast  in 
the 16  22 19  or  the  24  (6) 


18  Stretch  legs,  set  off 
sparklers  (8) 

21  DrfnWng  song  entertained 
Uncle  Sam  (8) 

22  See  16 

24  Thus  the  1 6 (a  Scotsman) 
changes  direction,  taking  in 
special  16  opera  0.7) 

25  Is  closing  reportedly  ropey 
service  canteens  (6) 

26  The  retreat  of  Cinders  and 

Arles  (6)  , 

Down 


1 1 6 dumplings  tor  state  rap? 
Capital  idea!  (7) 

2 Twill  up  the  quality  of  my 

first  degree© 

3 Start  old  motor  In  one 
bulbous  instrument  (7) 


Address 


ENGLISH 

DICTIONARY 


6  Going  over  the  top  field  upa 
Zurich  banker  with  It  In  (7) 

6 Did  Dicky  Turpin  rig 

breaking  in?  (9) 

7 Pelted  soap  upset  2 (7) 

8 Only  partly  in  fon,  I question 

the  use  of  the  first  person 
singular  (6) 

13  Of  poor  origins,  an  address 
for  the  16  22 19  (9) 

Retailing  grain  is  all  1 
managed  for  17^  wort 
(7,4, 2,7) 
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Telephana  0161-832  7200. 

Fax  0161-652  5351/834  STiT. 

w*Phona  sates  0161-834  tjs86 


17  Short  cider  drinker 
^braced  evil  composer  (7) 

18  Ji^^'SonwrtWngsoma- 
times  voiaffle  in  Spain  (6) 

19  See  16 

30  f|^^swimm'rn9in  rang 

^ Rxup  without  one  is  more 
mature® 
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